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INTRODUCTION 


The book Studies in Induin Art is & collection of my papera on the aubjoot of Indian 
art oontributod to varioua Journals. TJioy oovor a wide range of subjecta as aoulpturo, archi- 
fcoobure, painting, arts and aostliotics. Indian art has a long history and is a aubjeot of great 
importance as oxproaaing tho soul of Indian civilisation. Its value is equal to that of Indian 
roligion, philosophy and Uteiaturo, whicli are all to be tapped as perennial aourcea for tho 
understanding of Indian art-forma. 

Indian art is to bo studied at two different levels, via. tho external form and the 
inner meaning. Up to now it haa boon usual to approach Indian art from the external point 
of view, i.e. tho objective desoription of images, statuary, architectural buildings and monuments. 
That is quite correct and cssentiai os tho primary buais of approaolu But there is else the other 
aide of the medal, via. tho osoterio side whioli consists in tho study of meaning and purpose of art 
of which tho roots lie hidden in Indian religion end pluloaophy. By looking at these two with 
equal insight one maybe able to recover the true sud full significance of the Indian xm'od aa 
expressed in the oroations of art. 

In tho essays aaaomblod hero we have given equal emphasis both on the external 
form and the inner meamng. Indian art consists of many groat Schools of local and national 
oharacter through which the soul of India foimd its adequate expression, which has been recorded 
in the religious and olasaical literature of tho country. As such ait is vested in a wide terminology 
found in litoraturo and ^ilpa texts. We believe in oxtraoting this material with as much care 
as possible. This is a new approach about which much more needs to bo done. This will reveal 
the trutli of Indian art in a more intimate manner. 

Indian artists were, no doubt, interested in. beautiful forma and aesthetic problems. 
They handled a vast and varied repertoire of geometrical, floral, arborial, animal and human 
forms but their greatest intciost or ap]>eal was to the divine figures, a rich pantheon of gods and 
goddesses who filled tho centre of the picture and whose endless glory and great splendour was 
of real interest to human beings. Nothing affords greater pleasure to the Indian art critic than 
to feel divino presence of great gods like Rudra-^iva, and ViBh]cm, of goddesses like Sri-Ijikskml 
and Parvatl or such divine personages as Buddha and Tirthafikara. This calls for a new 
approach both in the art connoisseur or tho sculptor or painter. The papers collected here just 
make the first attempt to invoke this point of view. 

In the essays like ‘The Alphabet of Indian Art Symbolism’, ‘Laiito-Kala' we have 
handled the subject with the point of view in which tho vista of interest is much extended and 
various strands of art, religion and philosophy ore put together to deepen the springs of 
aesthetic joy, so far as Indian art is concerned. 



Indian art is full of hundreds of topics of an auspicious or syniholic cliomcfcr. The 
papor on Pilrnagha{a is one inslonco of it. Tlic llarivamia gives a liat of 108 aiippioioiis signs 
{Affh^oUaraiaia mdf^alika chihna) nnd a standing call comes to tlic investigntor tofXjJoro the field 
much further. fiTl-Lakahml is another fasoinnting auhjeot. TJiero has been cxlensive mingling 
of forms in making of divine and art foiinH. 6j1-LnkalanT, rQi).tupljii^, rndiniivaiin, Diggeja, 
these several elements beonino mingled in evolving arl-foini of n very tdtoiniing ohnruolcr. 
The Kal}MVfiki*hft or tJjo wWi-fulfiJling tree of heaven J'lis a HimiJar ajt]>cal and pieseidH a long 
ovolntion contrulUng the decoration of tlic great 8(fl]iuM and railingH. TJie rOn,iRg}inta was 
known us Phrpakumbha, Indrakumbha, 8oinakalai$ji, Chandnini-Kiiiii^H, PuD.ia Vhakfiihsya, 
(Dropa-Parva fl, 29), BJiadraghata, Mafigalaghata. It was a well known auHidcloiis aymbol 
from the time of tlio ^igveda where a girl bearing autquoiotis pitcJicr wus known ns UdakukuwLhinx 
(HV. 1.191.14) same os the Puri;Mhiinbhaindn of tlio AUiarvavoda. In religious iirocobsions in 
a standard team of eight auspicious maidens there wafi one called Pikriycihimhhakmyd mentioned 
in the ValmVci f^dmdyatia (Sundara Ka^^a) and the LaHtavriHiam (VII. p. 71). 

In the paper on the Groat Stilpa of Bharlmt an explanation ia offered for the first time 
of the auspicious motifs of the land of XJUarnkuni and of whst gushing rrwjititm tJicy received 
ill the decoration of such great StQpns ns at Bharhul, Soneld, AninravatK Tin’s discovery bestows 
a new interest on the atody of tlio making of tlicso monuments. Ocrlninly tlicir cnibvUhJimont 
was organisod on the basis of folk-beliefs of long standuig. 

In the paper on the PrO'Kush&^a Art of Mathura Uic maicrinl ithout the Yukwlie in 
early Indian art and specially at Mathura was biouglit togcUior foi (he fil^t time and Ima its 
value oven today. 

The Matliurn school of sculpturo has been my spooisl field and a bunoli of JO j.ajKnrs 
appertains to the varioua cispcots oi the Matliura school. The scoliuri of Giipla Art is a class 
by itself. This was the epoch of Indian aesthetic endeavour and the few articles given here aro 
only by way of a path-finding. The subject i. verj* vast and attroctivc. The 6iva lifigam 
from Nachna Kuthara is a perfect example of tho beautiful creation of Uio Gupta School. The 
artist appears to have almost illustrated the description of Yogldvara Siva of the KwHdrasamhltava 
of Kalidasa. [3.44—61.] 

I am deeply obliged to Sri Shiv Kumar for tho illustrations and organising tho book 
and Sri Prithvi Kumar for aeeing it tlirough tho press. Both have worked in the planning of 
the publication. 
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AN APPROACH 




1. ALPHABET OF INDIAN ART SYMBOLISM 


Indian art reprosentiug life tlirongli the ages speaks an eloquent language of vast 
and varied symbolism. Art in India is not facOnal record of life in various forms, bat 
from the outset it was intended to become a vchiolo of the forms of thought, whioli 
onrichod culture, religion, philosophy and litoraturo. In India art has been employed to 
convey throngh its symboliool language—the ideas of the mind. Human speccli has a 
limited appeal, but the language of art presents a unlvcraul approach to ideas. It was an 
open book for all, speaking a language which was the outoomo of spiritual oxperienoc of 
ideas, or in other words, of religion. Tlic feeling of art was dictated by man’s devotional 
approach to such experience. This was the higher pnrpo.so of art; higher only in the sense 
that its theme was of a sublime world, not tliat art was in any way the preserve of the select 
few only, and inaccessible to the masses of people, or deliberately kept back from them. 

It was realised that art had a mission and a purpose which must bo expressed 
through forms, whoso appeal was irresistible and meaning unmistakable. Snoh language was 
devised in the form of symbols which played such an important part in Indian, art. The 
symbols sometimes occupy tlie centre of the picture in the form of the images of divine 
beings, saints and seers who themselves typify certain great ideas accepted os truth 
through ages by a devout humanity. The symbols also served the purpose of decoration, 
adornment and space-filling. Even here, they have their values and ore linked to a 
predominant common porposo, namely, expression of ideas through an aesthetic medium, 
with a charm that enhanoee their appeal and in a manner that contributes to the enriohment 
of the outer forms of life in relation to the inner growth of the mind. 

In the Vedio period forms of thought and of art were taking shape. It was the 
period of land settlement. Vast unmapped horizons stretched before man’s vision, and the 
mind was grappling in all its fresh vigour and joy to miderstand nature, and to evolve 
an alphabet adequate for expressing that experience in tangible word and form. Such 
is the nature of Vedio art conception. Everywhere it is a new world of 83rmbol8. Forms 
of deities are in the making. Ideas surge, are understood, analysed, clarified, and robed in 
tangible imagery, half revealed and half concealed. As the Vedio seer put it: **The 
daughters of Heaven are neither fully nude nor fully robed.” Similar is the case with the 
symbols of Vedic thought. Sometimes there are distinct indications of meanings firmly 
grasped; at others there is something whioh eludes from expresalon; at others, tliere are 
only dim intimations of thought and part glimpses of reality. 

The gods and goddesses flit across like the sons and daughters of Heaven and 
Earth, those Eternal Parents. Spirits presiding over forests and trees, brooks and ponds. 
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spring up into ezietcnco os symbols of idens in tho Animistic consciousness nnd tbe cArth- 
bound feeling of the primitive settlers of the soil These deities crystalised as time elapsed 
and. as later influences and ramifications of thought were captured aud cast into forms 
as gods and goddesses of tho Brobmauical pantheon. A figure of Vishnu in the Vedio period 
is only a thought form, a conglomerate of several ideas not yet cast distinctly. The idea 
was of tho whole world, not yet pinned to a particular form. We find it as a mirror of tho 
myth of tho solar god at ono place; at another of tlie human soul passing through birth 
and death in relation to the physical form in wliioh it is embodied. Tho genus of tho 
legend of Vislipii assuming a dwarfish form (Varmna) aud later on co.smio ono (Ftmf) arc 
present in the ^igveda. We find in it an honest attempt to give expression to an idea of 
how the macrocosm {Brahmd'^^) and tho microcosm (Ptn^) are related to each other, 
tho one reflecting the working of its counter-part, and the two being essentially similar 
in their nature and purpose. It is like the point expanding into its oiroumfnrence, or tho 
child growing into tho stature of its parent, or the human mind outgrowing its potty 
limitations evolving into the cosmic oonsoioosness, or the seed developing into a mighty 
tree. The pattern of Vamana and Vishnu is symbol of thought and suits all tlic obove 
phenomena, being the motif par excellence of the relationship of the microcosm and 
macrocosm foimd in nature. 

The Dems and tho Asuras engaged in an eternal ooikflict represent another symbol 
of Vodic thought. An Dr. Coomarnswamy interpreted it: “Tho Angles and tho Titans 
represent tho heavenly powers of light and tho subtoirancan forces of darkness.” Tlioy are 
also spoken of as denizens of a non-human world, e.g. Garu^as representing solar light of 
tho ethereal regions, and Nagas the crawling forces of the dark undcr-world. 

All religions and arts flourishing on tlie Indian soil have accepted these motifs as 
vehicle of valuable religious ideas. Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism tog(fthoT with their sects 
of Hlnayana and Mahayana, Digambara and Svetambara, Saiva and Vaishpava, as well as 
hundreds of subsidiary cults—all pay homage to these motiis without which none of them 
would be able to exist. Such mythology was the life-breath of these religious systems, which 
vitalised and inspired them and explained adequately all that they wanted to convey, of the 
moral and tho spiritual worlds. Myths are indispensable to religion and life. Without myths 
and legends, Indian art and literature would hardly be able to stand. It is necessary that 
myths should be properly understood. Tliey should be approached from the point of view 
of those for whom they were meant. For the critique of pure reason, myths ore like 
meaningless chaff, but from the soientifio point of view, whore science represents an 
attempt to understand human thought in that proper environment of time and space when 
tho myths were cast, myths and legends have great value and represent in a real manner 

the language that gives aooess to tho creative activity and minds of men in the sphere of 
art, religion and literature. 
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Mytbfi originate in the hearts of men, that fertile soil which icocives, assimilates 
and recreates all the diverse reactions and Inflaencos. Myths are more real in moulding the 
lives of men tlian other worldly things. So iar os Indian religions are concerned* no factual 
accounts of the lives of particular prophets and saints wore tolerated until they had been 
transformed into mytlis* this transformations being in accordance with certain laws on a 
cosmic model. 

Buddha, for example, is born as the son of MayadevI, not a.** nature wotild have it, 
blit through the right side of the womb of bis mother. As a now-bom babe, it would not 
cry, but walk the Seven Step.s, and bo washed not with ordinary water, but with two 
mirnonbus streams issuing from the ground under the influence of the two Noga kings, 
Nonda and Upananda, The two streams of hot and cold water conform to the two world 
forces of peace and activity, rest and motion, Senna and Agni in Vcdic language. At every 
stage m the life of the Enlightened One, the myths impart to it its devout religious oharocter. 
If we wish to understand the religious life of tlic Buddha, and not merely Gautama the Man, 
tlio myths and legends hold the key. Their meanings alone reveal to na the rich treasures 
of Buddhistic thought as symbolised in the life of the Master. 

Tho onoient myth of the oonfliot between the gods and the demons assumes new 
forms in the lifo of the Buddha. Tho victory over Mdm, the Genius of Evil, is only the now 
commentary of an old motif. Unless we have understood the spiritual signifloance of the 
Z)<M*itt5uram and the related mystcrioeofYogicaamodAi and oontcmplation, the victory of the 
Enlightened One over the forces of passion and. darkness does not reveal its true secret 
to our understanding. Wo miss its true significance in the making of the Buddha, who 
had become awakened or obtained perfect enlightenment, for whom the coveted portals of 
wisdom had been flung open, and who marching as a spiritual pilgrim from stage to stage 
had attained the end of journey and a triumph which could not be shaken by any later 
upheavals. The Buddha of real value for the Buddhists was not the prince walking the streets 
of Kapilavastu in flesh and blood, but the Buddha who had attained his spiritual rebirth in an 
ideal world, Tho Supramundanist thiukera of Buddhism {LohoUaravadina) perfected this 
conception of the Buddha slowly working in accordance with the acoopted traditional 
motifs. 

Tho picture is equally true for the Jofnas and the Hindus. Mahavtra re¬ 
presented in his victory over the serpent symbolising death, and Krishna defeating the 
all-consuming poisonous fumes of a deadly serpent and dancing over its hoods and ijvresting 
from its clutches the Lotuses—these are molufs In the same tradition symbolisin|p a com¬ 
mon pattern of thought. A systematic study of those mythical and legondary Uvea of 
tho founders of religions reveals the ftTiw of their spiritual mEdco-up. There would be many 
details which are merely excrasoenoce, but one can not miss the grain in the chaff. 
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The supreme problem of Indian art, wliioh in all stages was linked witli religion, 
therefore relates to the right interpretation of symbols. The myths could not be repre¬ 
sented except through symbols e.g. the cosmic AivatJfhOy or World-Tree, the Ash Tree 
of Existence, the Yggdrasil of Nordic mythology, whoso root is up in heaven and whoso 
branches are spread down below, whioU lives through past, present and future; or the 
Kalpa-Vfihha and the Kalpalatd, the Wisli-fulfiUhig Tree and Wish-fulfilling Creeper, 
which ore but llip symbolN of the mind, under wliioh each individual tnkc.s his sent and 
rushes through life; or the Ptlr^ia the Full Vase, which is vorily tho human body 

which contains everytliing and which overflows with plenty so long iw Ukto are waters 
of life in it; or the Kdmadhcmi, the Wish-fulfilling Cow of plenty ByinboliHing word or 
Speech; or Samudra, tlio Milky Ocean of human aspirations, tho deep Sea of all 
potcntialitifis, which tho Devos and the Asnras tried with combined effort to chum and 
produce the Fourteen Jewels of idealised possoasions that human hoings desire, most 
coveted of them all being Amfita, the Immortal Drink, which bestows cUirnal life and 
youth on mortal beings; or Svastika^ a dynamic pattern whose four arms rotate round a 
focal point and generate the life-force; or Chakra, the Wheel which represents Time, tho 
one-wheelcd chariot of the sun, and also all the attributes of things, tho various Dliarmas 
that distinguish all created things or the Ashia^mdtigaliha-chihna, tho Eight Auspicious 
Signs; or tho Chalurdaia Svapna, the Fourteen Lucky Dreams, each constituting an imago 
of thought to symbolise some phenomenon cither of the cosmos or of tlio individual’s life. 
Those with many more constitute alpliabot of Indian symbolism roprosonting roligioiui ideas 
through art. With the march of civilisation when tho contents of both life and mind become 
more eUborate in succeeding generations, the symbols also multiplied and sometimes changed 
theii form. New themes were attempted by the side of old ones; e.g. the number of Mother 
Goddesses together with their forms and names was an ever evolving conception. The 
sports of Kadha and Kfialnia were perfected as the arohe-type of bvo symbolism in all its 
nuances, imbued with hot passion and the fire of the Indian wind and the Inflian sky, but 
always true to its spiritual background and being vitalised by it. Radha as tiie human sonl 
passes through all experiences in her quest for union with the Divine Pumaha symbolised by 
Efishi^a. As Dr. Codmoraswamy interprets it: ”In the Yaishil^ava devotional approach and 
its poetry human love is oonceived as the means and symbol of all union. Lovers 
represented cure always Radha and K|ish^, typifying the eternal motif of Man and Woman 
and revealing in every day events their heavenly imago. Tho wliole land of Radlia and 
Krishi^tg is the land of our own experience where Beauty and Love are sublimated and 
transformed into the purest divine experience of tho heart of the human soul”. {Rajpui 
Painiing). In the words of Grierson; *‘The young Krish^m represented to the Vaishijiavas 
the Supreme Deity, the Creator, from whom all Creation was but a sportive emanation, 
and full of love, passing the love of a father, to his devotees. Radha on the other hand 
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waa tho human eouL led by leligion to offer not of hear own, but her own, whole-self to 
Qod. That religion taught }ast as oni Christian doctors teach, tho necessity of our 
entire self-surrender to God which it adorned, and so, too, imaged that devotion by human 
love. But tho Christians ohoso dlial loro as the model of tho soul’s devotion, and 
parental love as that of the Creator’s for his creatures. India took a different interpretation. 
The soul's devotion to tho deity is pictured by Kodha's solf-abandonmcnt to her beloved 
Kqpishna and all tho hot blood of oriental posslou is encouraged to pour foitli one mighty 
flood of praise and prayer to tho Infinite Orontor, who waits with loving outatrotcluxl arms 
to roocivc tho woraliippor into his bosom and to convoy him safely to an. otoinal rest aoroaa 
tho seemingly shoroless Ocean of Existenoo. This passion is that of a child of naturo.... 
I am poi'snadod that no indecent thought entered their minds wlien Ihoy wrote these 
burning words.” {Introduction to the Salsaiya of Bihari, 1800, p. 8). As language of sym¬ 
bolism Hadha and Kpsh^a almost occupy tho entire field of the medieval Indian religions 
poetry and tho pictorial arts of the Rajasthani and Pahari schools. Art, religion and 
symbolism are all inter-related. The one serves the needs of the other, justifying its own 
purpose by imparting richness to life and fostering creative activity in different fields. 
A true history of Indian art is rooted in a sympathetic approach to tho language of 
its symbolism. Indian art was coiiocived not to servo an intellectual purpose but to 
fulfil a spiritual urge and to moot the religious needs of the people in a very real sense. 

Religion provided food for the soul. It opend the gates of human heart for a tide- 
Itke flow of hnmivn emotions. Religion also provided zest to life and gave to it its most 
valuable motivc-fotccu. Inspired by Religion, art retained its purity. It was utilitarian 
from the worldly point of view, but was worshipped for its own sake, i,o. for the sake 
of a higher spiritual purpose. Its function was not to please tho oye, but to satisfy the 
spirit. There was no oompromiso on this vital point. Although portraits also received 
some attention in tho Hindu paintings of Rajasthan and Elangra, but portraiture was a 
very small part of the total creative activity of these schools. They gain their oxoGllcnce 
not as perfect portraits, but as figures in which tho factual treatment of the Ixuman body 
is tho least part. It is the emphasis on the symbolic character of the scene which 
gives to the pmntings their true value. Indian art, except for tho brief interlude of 
Mughal art, did not interest itself in protraiture. In the words of the SM^ranifi, portrait 
painting is unheavonly {asvarffiya). At another time, viz. in the Qandhara school of the 
North-West, the artists were working with oonsrioumesa of the human element in art, the 
figures being oonoeived as true to human anatomy rather than as the idealieed products 
of the mind. It was the fatal weakness of Gandhara art that it oonoeived tlio Buddha in 
terms of the human body rather than in terms of the ideal Yofl. The more it succeeds in 
its anatomical representation, the poorer it becomes on the spiritual side. No human figure, 
as it is, carries with it any attention imloss it undergoes a spiritual transformation. To the 
extent that the imago seeks diioot representation, it becomes weakened in its symbolism. 
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Indian art doos not soak to oreata men and women true to life, but types true 
to tbe mind. They are like alphabets to oonvey ideas which can be hEuidlod as distinctly 
os ordinary letters. The Yakshas and YahhlSt the Ndgas and Nagls, and a host of othor 
Water and Tree Spirits representing the symbols of fertility, have been handled by Ibe 
Indian artists with amazing mastery and clarity as vehicles of cult ideas, which no human 
language could possibly have convoyed with such offoothreness and charm. Their language 
is elevated to the rank of a universal code which becomes intcUigiblo with least possible 
effort. Thus Indian art with its extensive repertoire of decorative and ioonographio 
motifs constitutes a virtual diotionary of India’s religious thought in its varied systems 
conceived with extraordinary richness and beauty. The Indian soul rejoices at the sight of 
symbols hi art, and clings to them also in religion and poetry. The pleasure of looking at 
a purely factual Bobjeot u limited and of short duration, where as the symbols grow in 
meaning according to the capacity of the mind and heart of the devoted on-looker. 

The problem of symbols should bo approached witli B3mipathy and understanding. 
Eacli symbol should be studied in its proper perspective in relation to the earlier moths 
of thought and those which followed it. Chronological solutions based on art-objcots being 
assigned to their proper sequence in time are good in so far os they go, but that is not all. 
We should co-rolate art-forms to the ideas of whioh art was an cxpioaaion in oacli poriod. 
The language of art-symbols tlirows light on the history of thought—a very important 
purpose of art studies, provided the work is undertaken in a strictly scientific manner keeping 
as close to objective facts as we do for chronological problems. It will then bo found that 
religion and philosophy provide a commentary not only to the increased understanding of 
art-history, but of its genesis and purpose. 
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2. LALITA KALA 


Wliatovcr bo the hoighta of metaphysical and moral thought attained by a 
people, tho mcaHurc of their grcatucaa ia moro truly roBeoted in those formal elements of 
culture whiolj arc comprehended in tho term art. Art ia prinmrily concerned Triih tho 
cultivation of beauty through tlio phyaical medium. The physical object of ort is only 
a symbol that evokes an experience, as it were, of an aesthetic shock, and thereby it 
connects us with tho vast substratum of pleasure which in Indian aesthetics is colled Rasa, 
Tho material world when properly transformed into terms of the beautiful leads to an 
experience of Rcaa. An uncarved stone is only a rough primitive block, but it conceals 
within itself the potentiality of peerless beauty. The ortist only makes that beauty mani¬ 
fest at a particular point and transforms tho rough unhewn piece into a ejnnbol that 
radiates joy aud beauty. Man’s worsliip of art oonsists in the creation around himself of 
numberless symbols and oxpressions of this kind which purport to manifest one or moro 
aspects of the groat storehouse of beauty that is in nature. 

Foriclos warned tho oitizens of Atlicns when its sense-bound art was at its height 
in those words: “We support art but witli a certain restraint and we support science 
witliout becoming unmanly.” In the golden age of Indian art, that is the Qupla period 
when Indian art had outgrown its craft traditions and really became fine art —*LdliUi Raid* 
08 the poet called it—^Kalidasa gave utterance to a aitnilar ideal of Indian aosthotios : 
'*Na Rupam R&pavfiUaye'', “Beauty ofcourse is our ideal, but not sin.” It is true that 
men and women in tho Gupta Age cultivated beauty as a religious cult. Both in the 
Vislinudhannottara Purina and in the B^ihatsamhita of Vorahamihira we Bnd mention 
of RUpascUtra, i.e. Beauty-culture, and the reference oeitainly relates to tho popular passion 
for beautiful form in the Gupta Age. As Kalidasa puts it: ”0 ParvatS, the common belief 
tliat beauty is not for sin, seems to bo unexceptionable” (Kumara-Sambhava, V. S6). 
This was the ideal followed in the domain of art and life. The Mara-conqusring Buddha 
represents the spiritual truth of the Gupta Age, and the vitality of its culture derives its 
force from the ideal of the Higher Wisdom (Anutiara Jflana) to which reference is found, 
in many inscriptions on the pedestals of Buddlia images. 

Indian art presents a long panorama, extending from the ^tigvedic period to the 
close of the 18th oeutury. As observed by Oiedion in hia Space Time and ArchUedure ; 
’’History is not a compilation of facts but an insight into a moving process of hfc.” A 
true and close-up study of Indian art must lead to an insight into the moving process of 
life that unfolded itself imder the Indian sky duiing the succeesivo ages. Art lias 
preserved in visual documentation the disooverias of Uiought and the impact of mind on 
3 
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tlie world around as manifested diuing the long coiirRo of onr history. Tlio Vodio 
period, initiating the great maroh of Indian culture on its onward path, is truly the period of 
‘land taking’. Not only in a physical sense when this nation got settled on the land, but 
in the region of thought also it was an ago of Path-finders, the Pnthikjit l^^ishis, wlio 
chartered unknown domains of the mind and created cleriml motifs of thought that formu¬ 
late and explain tlic cosmic proccascs as applicahlo equally to the life of the individual and 
the much bigger entity of lJio world. A clear inventory of tim Vedic motifs remains 
A desideratum a)id the work should bo carried out comi>ri*In‘nHivoly from the viowjioint 
of art history. Dr. Coonuimawamy offered brilliant expasitions of some of these great 
83nnbola of tliought and life, wliicli al: 4 o wore virtually tho symbols of art. 

The study of symbols is not only fascinating, but also essential for a cIoat j 
appraisal of tho significance of Indian art motifs. Tho PHr^-Kutnhha (Pull Vase), J 
Kalpavfiksfia (Wish Fnlfllling Tree), KSmad?ienu (Cow of Plenty), SvasCihit Cltalcfa, SQrya, 
Naga-Garuda and the Daivasuram arc some of tlie great motifs tlmt have been clearly formu¬ 
lated in tho Vedas, and throughout onr art history they bcjtvc oh tho voliiclcs of thouglit 
and of decoration. They constitute tho basic voejibulary of Indian art and lileraturo. 

The PUrnarKumbha or Full Voac is pto-cmuicntly a Vodio motif. It is referred 
to as tho over-flowing Full Vaso {PHtm a$yS Kalaiafi) and as filled with all tho pair of 
opposites that oonstitnto life in its dnal aspect of Being and Becoming [SaUAsai), Masculine 
and Feminino {Stri-Purdn), Childhood and Ago, Immortality and Death and all tlm 
virtues that the gods have created and all the vices that Asoras lovo. In vedio thought 
tho human body itsolf is such a Full Vase (POrM-Kalaia^), and there is no othor more 
charming symbol created in nature than the Inunan body. As saith an tJpanishadio 
passage: "Of all the forms that wero created the human form was the moat perfect” 
{Pufusho vdva baia aukntah). This Purm-Eumhha appears as a symbol of Indian art in 
a great variety of forms {Fig. 16 , Ic eft Id). 

The KalpA-Vfikaha or the Wish-Fulfilhng Tree is another charming synabol. As a 
tree or a creeper it sometimes originates from the navel or mouth of a Takaha, or grows 
natrirally and then sends its endless offshoots into bctoIIb or arabesques of intricato design. 
According to the Vedio thought, tho human mind—Kalpa—is tho source from which all 
thoughts, either disciplined or uncontrolled {SaipJcalpa’Vikalpa) emanate. Mind is 
the virtual Thought Tree, the Kalpa-Vplcsha, under which eaoli one of stands accord¬ 
ing to nature’s lifo-sohemo. Tlio intricate foliage of this tree or oreoper comprises our 
endless desires and passions that envelope our lives {Fig. 4: a, o d d). 

Of the Vedio motifs, tho one relating to the eternal conflict of good and evil 
known as the Daivdauram, constitutes tho most forceful and varied symbol for tho flow of 
religious tliought and the manifestation of art forms. All onr gods and goddesses that 
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Kg. 1. (a) Sanmth 


■Pig. 1. (1)) Matlinta 


Fig. 2. (a) Srl-Lakahamj 
(Front view) 


Fig. 1. (d) Parno-gha^ 

Anuradhapur 


Fig. 2. (b) (back View) 
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enter into deadly combats with demonioo forces, tho Buddha that vonquiahea Mara the 
genius of evil, the Yogi Siva that triumphs over Kama the god of love, are all but standing 
oommentaiiee to explain tho dominant motif of Daivdsuram. Originally formulated in tho 
Rigvedn, it aubscquontly underwent oiuUcsa transfonnation, but remainod tiirouphout tho 
outstanding metaphysical motif of Indian religious tlmiiglit and art expressing it. 

Tlicru is on imuiunMe riohticHH of Vedio motihi; a full study of them witli 
siibscqitout iiintory would be regarded os a cai)itnl contribution to tho oxpOHition of 
Indian literature and art. Actual art remnina of tho Vodio p<*riod iiro HtiU unknown. It 
aooms unlikely that Uioy would over bo forthcoming for tlio Vedio bhoaglit revidlcd in 
Deva-Hlpa, tlic divine or cosmio forms. Like tho life of a child waiting to mimift4it tUolf 
in specialized formal elements, the whole oosiuio life is beautiful to tlic Vedio soor. ITo 
finds beauty in the golden goddc.s.s of dawn with a goldon niion, moving in her golden 
chariot across the sky and sprinkling immortality with her goldon fingered hands. Tho 
aosthetio reaction of tho Vcdic poet is availahlo to us in a number of beauty dcnotu\g 
words, as if appoariug just fresli from the mould. They are iGmimsccnt of tho Vedio 
aesthetics, and wo aro indebted to Dr. Oldenhorg for a very illuminating study of tlioso 
expresaionB. However, the thesis could be much further oxteudod and eaoli word or motif 
could be studied with respect to its evolution in classical Sanskrit litorature up to the 
time of Kalidasa and Ba^hlmtta. 

Tho two goddesses J$n and Lakahmt, Beauty and Prosperity, arc spoken of as 
the twin mistresses of the soul (BrlioJia Lakshmlicha Patnf/au), the two benign influences 
that nurture an individual in his domestic and social setting. This conception was later 
on developed as the goddess Padma-lSrl in the Rdmayana and tho Mahabharata, or tho 
figurine of Oaja^Lokshmt [Fig- and Srt-Lakshnii {Fig, 2 a dt 2 b) which begin to appear in 
the art of Bhorhut, Sanohi, the Orissa Caves ond elsewhere, and survive throughout as 
beautiful and significant motifs of Indian art. As a motif it received universal homage 
&om the Buddhists, the Hindus and Joins. Like many other Tree and Water motils the 
Bri~Lakshm% conception was rooted in' the soil, and is a product of the earthbound sense of 
life permeating the early Indian art (Fig. i6.). 

Tho main problem of the Indus Valley art is an investigation of its historical 
connootions with the ancient art of Western Asia on the one hand and its subsequent linka with 
the historioal art of India herself. Tho Motlicr-Ooddess and the Yogl-Siva offer clear 
pointers to Indian affinities, and similarly are tho decorative motifs, the geometrioal and 
floral patterns linked to historical survivals, and it seems higldy improbable that an art 
of such vital growth whioli flourished on the Indian soil from the Sutlej to the Arabian 
Sea for a thousand years should have vanished without leaving a trail for its successors. 
Of its sturvivalB wc have as yet only dim intimations, but the subject does not seem to have 
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Ronnd paroaol on the head of a 
froo standing ooloseal Bodhi- 
aattva imago. Mathura, lat 
Century A. D. Now in 
Somath Museum. 


Fig, 4. Kalpalata motif produoing ornaments and cloths (Bharhut) 
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been properly brooebed as yet. Recently my attention was drawn to the ring-stones of 
haematite found at Taxila [Fig. 6)^ Mathura, Kosam, Abiobobbatra, Bhita, Rajgbat, 
Pataliputra and clsowhcro. They reproRcut a mother-goddess with oltornating tree and 
animal mutifs unconnected with any otlior n1>jcots of the historical period. A seal frr>m 
Itajghat of the wimo material shows a hull with n crib before it similur to the fnd<w 
YoUoy \iuicorn and crib. It idso boars a Brabmi iii.s<riptiou wiiioh I have not Jxx'it 
able to decipher. It Mivi'ms to be an important bit of evulence, a unique relic, but an isotaUxl 
link in the chain of evidence that might be required U> shed light on this o!»aciire problem. 



Fig. G. Uing-stono showing Mother Qoddeas, Taxila 


The time from about the 8th century B.O. to the rise of Mauryan imperialism is 
the MafiS-Janapada period of Indian history. It is the period of the Gfihyasiitras and 
of Panini, of tlie rise of Buddhism and Jainism. In this period people began to cast off 
the shackles of their tribal associations and became settled on the land in organized village 
conimunities. Two outstanding features of our cultural life in the Janapada age are to be 
partioubirly noted. The first relates to the full and unfettered freedom of association 
enjoyed by each group according to its needs, giving rise to a variety of corporate organiza¬ 
tions, some well knit like the Sa^ha or and others only loosely bound like the Vrata 
or associations of warlike bands. But the second feature is really important for our present 
purpose. With the people settled quietly on the land, pursuing the avocation of the plotrgh, 
there emerged factors which led to the cultivation of arts and crafts as an imperative social 
need and economic function. There were groups of people wliioh foimod part of tlie village 
economy but could not wholly depend on tlie land. For tliem it was necessary to discover 
new ways of earning a livelihood and this was the origin of an exciting variety of Silpai 
(crafts). The whole Janapada society, as if it were a team awoke to activity and throw 
itself into handicrafts. Any work done by hand, any occupation of manual skill, any 
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activity requiring the use of mind with manual clevemeRs waa called J^lpa, Taska tells na: 
“Proficiency in the professions appertaining to the life of a village bestows on an individuEl 
npcoial distinction” [Jdnapadish^ vidi/ato purushaw&eslto bhavati). An intensive cultivation 
of crafts was the hall mark of this age; the invention of a large number of applianoea or 
skilful contrivanoea called Yaniras, useful for agricultural and domestic life was a disting- 
ttialdng feature of the civUization m this period, which is referred to by Mann as MahS- 
Yantra-pravartanam. Tlie distinction between fine art end crofts did not exist at that time. 
Pacini’s definition of 3(lpa includes dancers, musicians, iiistrumentaliats (playing on 
madduht and jharjhara), and also barbers and carpenters. The material about the ^ilpai 
in tlio J3takas is to be viewed in this light. 

Now professions were being discovered and organized, each one looked upon with 
due regard as fnlfiUing a necessary social and economic need. The barber, carpenter, 
washerman, dyer, dancer, singer, gardener, mason, blacksmith, pointer, snake-charmer, 
goathcard, potter, florist, weaver, tailor, arrow maker, wrestler and a host of other workers, 
constituted the rich pattern of the &ilpa» in the Jaimpada society. It was eosontiolly a 
j$i7pa-eulfcure integrated with the village economy. 

The net contribution of tJiis period was the emergence and crystalization of 
motifs and patterns of aiobitecture and decoration in tangible form. Wood formed the 
principal medium of carving and for arcliitcofcnral purposes: the carpenter and the wood 
worker are refcarred to with greater esteem than the atone mason. The gateways and the 
railings oxcouted in the Sitnga period derived their ancestory from this earlier age. It was 
an art of wood transfeerred to stone. 

A second feature of the Jana])nda period art was the outburst of an immense 
number of symbols— lakshaftas as seen on the punch-marked coins. Indeed for about another 
five hundred years, the vogue of symbols became conspioious In Indian art. A study of 
the coin symbols with a view to their art history yet remains an unwritten obaptor, but must 
prove of interest in assessing the full significance and value of many decorative patterns 
of Indian art. 

But the most outstanding problem of this period is the investigation of the fo¬ 
reign contacts that India eatablished with the Persia of Darius on the west, with the Sakaa 
of Sakadvipa in Central Asia settled near the Kumuda mountain (The Koumedia of 
Herodotoa) beyond the Oxus and the Yucchis oa: the ^ishibxs of Central Asia. The evidence 
of Mahabharata is positive about these early contacts. $ak<incUiu and KaTkandku of the 
grammatical literature in the VartiJuis of Katyayana (4th century B.C.) point to the Icnow- 
Jedge of the country of tine Sakas and of the JCarkas or llie Karidans both of whom are 
referred to in the inscription of Darius in the 6th century B.C. A definite flow of 
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Wefltem Asian motifs towards India seems to bo predicated as a result of these contacts. 
The Assyrian passion for colossal ammol forms, the Lion and the Bull, and the Babylonian 
repeat motif as soon in (ho representation of the Palm Tree, are clearly reflected in tlio 
decorative motife of Bliarhut and Sanohi. Tlie winged and fabulous animals that wo usually 
associate with tlio Rakns already up[>car in oarly Buddhist art. \Vn know of another 
motif on the pnnoh-marlcwl coins and in sculpture vis. a trianglo-siinnountcd stanihinl. It 
appears to me U» bo the ‘StJunbinV synibol or Vaiyiyftifiix {Fig* 7)» the IndrayuKh^ referred 
to in tho Maliabbai'ntn and said lo bo a honner raisetl in hunoiir (»f Tndra to mark the 
weal and prosperity of the whole Jauapailn. It has an obvious reHombliinco with the Life 
motif, Anlch (Fig, 5), that is first found in Egypt and tliou transmitted to other oo\mtric» 
in Western Asia. Tho tradition of tho Epic relating to tho aroliitcct Maya oxocuiing tho 
Assembly Hal! of Yudhishtliira after tho pattern of the Vih)a}utrmd Sabhd can be 
explained only against a wider background of art extending beyond tho borders of India. 
It cannot however 1>e forgotten that whatever tlio extent of foreign oxoliangcs in the realm 
of art may have been, tlie background of thought on which these wore engrafted was 
essentially Indian. Tlie symbolism of the Lion capital could hardly have boon uonceived 
except against tho background of the religion of tho DhanmeJiakra which once sur¬ 
mounted It. 

Tho art of the Simga period is an art of folk inspiration, a documentation of popular 
life and cult beliefs, it is dominated by an abandon and freedom peculiar to sylvan doitloa, 
the Yakshiis and tbo Nagarajos. There is in it no urban tension or soplus- 
tioation, nor is the moral severity of tho Buddha’s religion impressed on its oountenanoe. 
The figure of tho Yogi Buddlia is, so to say, unwanted in that art; the Buddha permeates 
it only as an influence. 

Tho tension of tlio Buddlia image would not accord with an art focliiig of such 
tmiveESal consciousness. Tho YaksUas stand out pre-eminent in their own right; tliey are 
not yet tbo puny subordinated and accessory attendant figures that they become in 
Kusliana art. The problem of Simga art apart from its proper stylistic evaluation, concerns 
itself mainly with the detailed investigation of all the art forms and decorative motife 
with special reference to their folk symbolism, their exposition from literary sources, specially 
the Jdkijbaa, the Epics and the Jalna canons, and tho restoration of their technical names. 
Much useful work was done in this line by Dr. Coomaiaawamy in his essays on early 
Indian iconography and on ancient Indian architeoturo dealing with cities, city-gates and 
palaces. But there is still a vast amount of material in tlie Jaina sources, specially rich in 
this respoct is tho text called the Raydpasenxya, in which we find on account of an ancient 
stfipa of tho mythical Alkappa city, which seems to be a detaileil, eyewitness description 
of one of the ancient Jaina stupas of Mathura built at the Kankall T%ld site in tho 2nd 
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century B.O. The terminology is extremely rich and the account of the Padmavara Vedikd, 
the Lotus Hailing round the stupa with the voluptuous female figures carved on the pillars 
is exceptionally true to facts taken from actual architecture. This study, I am glad to 
say, has been undertaken by my friend, Dr. Moli Chandra, with remarlcable results. 

Tho Kuahana art rontinuea further the same indigenous tradition of folk 
inspiration of tlie joy arising from tho life of the senses and the pulsating buoyancy 
of open air feminine sports and pastimes, but their crapliasis is Increasingly human 
and tho centre is shifting towards an urban civilization. The emergence of the 
Buddha imago is tho supreme gift of Kushona art. The image is not on abrupt or disrup¬ 
tive phoiiomonon; it rather staiuH integrated to the preceding religious processes and is an 
outeomo of the movement laying ompliasis on personal devotiou to a deity or person of 
divine rank, counted supreme amongst other godlings. The colossal free standing 
Buddha and Bodhisattva images cannot be separated from the preceding Farkham Yaksha 
types. The problem of tho origin of tho Buddha image had been furnished with an answer 
in its stylistic hearings long ago by Dr, Coomaiaswamy. The key, however, to the priority 
of the chronological position between the schools of Mathura and Gondhara rests with 
archaeology and that key is still not fortlicoming., The existenoe of temples of Bhagavin 
Vasudeva in the time of Sodasa is however an established fact of archaeology tfijs 
at any rate preceded the known images of the Buddha. 

Tho Buddha imago introduced a revolutionary ohango in Indian sculpture and 
ai'chiteoture. Tho images of gods and goddesses began to bo exeouted in increasing 
numbers according to the dictates of an expanding pantheon. With the main attention 
focussed on the imago, the railing receded into the backgronnd, and in the Qupta period 
the railing was absorbed or assimilated in the pattern of the raised platform or temple 
plinth, the JagaH-pitha, such as we find at Devagarh in which upright pillars with mole and 
female figures oarved on them iUustrating scenes from KTiahna*a life and the Hamaya^a 
were fixed against a masonry wall. 

The flat-roofed temple of the early Qupta shrines with its modest ocUa 
(gafhha-gfiha) is derived in its architectural pattern from the simple Qandhahifis of the 
Kushona period. These wore constructed for tho colossal free standing images cf the Buddha 
by erecting three vertical plain slabs on the three sides and covering them with a flat 
slab which was carved on ita inside witb^the same decorative patterns and symbols as were 
seen on the parasol or olihatra [Fig, d). In fact, square parasol slabs of this carved 
pattern have been recently discovered at Mathura showing clear devices and grooves for 
erecting the upright slabs 9). Subsequently with the addition of a porch and 
a sikhara in the Gupta period the arohiteotural pattern of the Hindu temple emerged 
completely and fully equipped for its further devebpment, 
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Daring the Oupta period, Indian sonlptore, painting, drama and muBio witnessed 
an all round effloreacenoe. The tremendous outburst of creative activity on a national scale, 
engulfing the country from Mirapur Elias in Sindh to Dahparbatiya on the Brahmaputra 
in Assam, established for the first time a national stylo of art distinguished by common 
charaoteristica and activating from numerous centres. Thoro is os yet no adequate study 
which can be said to do justice to Gupta art comprising its rioh sculpture, architecture, 
painting, terracottas, heads, pottery, and details of ornamentation, decorative motifa, styles 
of hairdressing and fashions in oostiimoa and fabrics as they wore developed in the ago 
of Kalidasa and Ba^abhatt&- A. sumptuous volume like llic Sanohi top:!a will have to bo 
undertaken to present the material witli suitable reproductions, and to interpret it in terms 
of the contemporary literary evidence. For no other period of Indian history is the 
cultural material so rich and so amply documented in its literature and art specimens as 
for the Gupta Age. We have, for example, reference to the various stylos of hair, as 
AIoIm also called VaIMfit heia (frizzled locks), Bhramaraha (Bco coiffure), LUd-mayUra 
Keiapdia (Poacock-foathor style), the honey-comb stylo, the aimania parting of the hair 
and its decoration with a forehead jewel known as the cha^ida iHakamaiyi, 



Fig. 8 Jama, lyagapatta with and 

mwa-mithuna etc. motifs. Mathura. 

Ist Century A.D. 



Fig. 9. Square parasol and flat top of the 
Gandha-KutI (Mathura) 


The art motifs in the works of Kalid&sa besides offering a rioh field of study put 
os into possession of evidence about the date of the poet. For example, Kalidasa refers 
for the first time to the motif of the two river goddesses Gangs and Yamuna carved on 
the temple doorways in human form and attending on the deity (mUrie cha Oangd-Yamum 
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Fig. 10. Gaja>LakaliamI (Sanchi) 


Fig. 11* Temple doorway fihowi&g Qanga A Yamuna (Dcvogarh) 

iaddnxm tachamart devamasevxshiUam) (Fig. 11). This ogrcoe ^ith the ovideaoe of the 
Vish^udharmottora Pura^ stating that the river-goddesses should be shown standing 
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on their respective vehicles with legs bent at knee and holding F\ill Vases in their 
hands^. 

Another typical Gupta foatnro is the reference to the conch and lotus symbols 
Safikha-Padwa-^idkift carved on tlio jambs of doorways. According to tlio Vish^iudliarmo- 
ttara, tho two jewels, the lotus njul the conch, should be shown in their naturul form 
{Sankha^Padmau nidlit kSryau mtrilpau), and this is coniiriucd by Kalidasa saying that 
the house of Uic exiled YuksJia in Alakd was j)Qjntcd witJi tho figures of llie concJi 
and tho lotus {Dvdrop&nle likhitam^tuhhtu l^nkha-Padmau), Tliis fouiurn is clearly 
seen in Gupta art, on tlio Hanking posts of \ he three niohoa in tho walls of tlio Dovogarli 
temple and on certain otlicr pilasters of the Qujita period in Mathura art. TJio following 
additional references indicate the chronological bearings of Kalidasa with tho culture 
of tho Gupta period: The goddess Kali holding a skull, tho seven Divine Mothois 
{Mdiaruh) ; Kaittikeya riding a pcacoek [mayuira-'pfisldihdiaryx OxHia), Vishnu bleeping on 
Seaha (^Aoidyt VtsAnu) (Fig. 12); Vishnu seated on the coils of a soriicnt {Bhogi' 



Fig. 12. fiesho&lyi Viahpu on the lintel of the 
Dovagrah Temple. 


hhogdsafidtiina Fis/i^u), oa tlio one in 
the image on tho lintel (laldUt-bimita) 
of fcJie Devugarh tcinj[dc; Ravapa 
lifting Kailasa; tlio dwarfish atten- 
ilanls of Vislinu partly in human 
uiul partly in their natural form 
(jalqjSsi'gadaiSrxnga-ohakra'ldfLchhita 
mUrlibhiJt, Eaghuvama); tho iialo 
ro.Hembling a full-blown lotus 
(padmdtapaira chhdyS-man^ala) as 
contrasted with tho plain halo of tho 
Kushana period with only a margui 
of sc«nop.s, etc. A more detailed 
study of all tho motifs and olomonts 
of decoration mentioned by the poet 
and seen in art and paintuig is likely 
to render the picture of corelation- 
ships oven more complete. The lotus 
halo of the Buddha, Yishpu and 
Tirthankara images of the Gupta 
period are woU-known. According to 
tho Bphatsamhita tlio halo should be 
covered with a pattern of geese with 


^ ^rrpTfJT i ti 

— Visht}udharmottara Z-42-61 
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featJicrs treated in conventionalized ecroll*, adorned witli pearl festoons {tnuJddphalcjxtchiia 
-pralamba-mdlSvila) and these features are corroborated by the actual Bpeoimens. 

Tlio cultural history of the Gupta A/^n stretched itself into the 7th century. The 
Kndafnbari ami the Hartihacharita of Ba^u written in the time of Hnrsha provide us with art 
(>vi<lniioe about iconogrupliy, ornamejitation, drap<‘ry, dcoorativo motifs, furniture, utcnails, 
trappiii>{s of horses nnd eli'pluvnts, etc., whicli is oxtrcwrly velnablo for an nndorstanding 
of the material culfcnro of the transitional \)«riod between tJjo Gupta and the medieval 
ep<K5bH, Tlic im(K>rtAnco of the liarshacJiarita n» a cultural treatiso cannot be ovor-catimated. 
I iittve recently come across Toforoiices tlioro to two kinds of foreign imported textiles, 
firstly Sutvarttht nmmifactund in Tran and oxi>ortcd on one aide to India and on tlie other 
to Arabia where it finds mention in the description of the raiments of the Uouries in Paradise ; 
oml secondly to a textile of Central Asian oTigin culled Pfinget which was o kind of damask 
silk of one colour. The many coloured striped drapery of Ajantu is referred to os 
IndrayiuUtambara tlie cloth resembling tiic rainbow; the tie and dye process is also 
mentioned. This varied material hua to be properly presented and interpreted in the light of 
the actual evidence from art. 

Tlie problem of Indian art tinminology is a very vast one for which the avai- 
lalile material ia extremely rich. Tt Is embodied in specialized texts like the Vishiju- 
dliormottara, the Chitrasfltra part of it, the M&nsdra, or the Smnor&hganasQtradhdra, etc. 
The stray refiu'cnces in the Pali, Sanskrit and Prakrit literature amplify it. Dr. Coomora- 
swamy in his Indian ArdhUeclural Terms mado a beginning with this study. Mr. 
Sivaramamurti at one time contributed fairly extensive articles on the art references in 
the various classical Kavyas. Dr. Moil Cboiulra lias bagged a rich harvest of such terms 
in his amply documented papera relating to Indian costumes, coiffure and ooametios from 
the Vedio period to the Gupta Age. 1 am drawing specific attention to tbein for the reason 
that the terms which have been clearly identified and assessed therein should now be 
adopted and introduced in our art books. The restoration of Indian art terminology is 
the condition precedent for the proper understanding of Indian art motifs, patterns and forms. 
The specialized texts are awaiting authoritative editing, even the Vish^udharmottara chapters 
on iconography and the ChitrasHtra chapters on painting require firesh examination, and 
these studies are bound to remain incomplete unless correlated with actual examples. The 
Vishnudharraottara refers to Bahirava witli round eyes {vjriUa^ochana) protruding teeth 
{dafhshira^kardla vadana) and broad nostrils [pulla-ndsdpufa). In a terracotta imago of 
Bhairava tJie Siva temple at Aliiohchhatra I found these three features holding good. 
In the case of the Sun images, VarfihamiJura refers to his girdle os avyanga {Bnkat&atiihitd 
Ch. 68.47) and the same is mentioned in the Vishnudharmottara as yaviyanga (Oh. 67,3), 
which are only attempts to render into Sanskrit the Parai ^dlo called aivyaonJum, We 
have before us a great quantity of terminological material to be evaluated and cleared up. 
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A third fruitfiil soorco of art terminology is the oral tradition. If properly 
tapped, much iwcfiil matorial oould be got out of it. It is illustrated by tho list of 
SotM Art and Archaeological Terms published by me in the Museums Journal, and in a 
much more convicing way in Dr. Moti Cliandra's work Tlis Technique of Mogul Painiingt 
in wliicli several liundredH of puinting tomiK were obtained from Ustad Ram Prasad at 
Banaras who was tlio last surviving painter of tho Mogul schools in that city. 

A tyiK)1ogioAl study and claasifioatiou of Indian clay figurines might bo ment ioned 
as another possible source of cultural mat<‘rial unsurpassed oven by sculpture for Its range 
and variety. Tho clay Agurines present as it were on inventory of tho types of men and 
women in the several walks of society in n particular period. 

Wo find among them fcyjies not only of gods and goddesses bat kings and courtiers, 
domestic servants, warriors and palace atUmdants, monks and nuns, horse-riders and 
elephant keepers, hunters end gomesmen, dwarfs and acrobatic figures etc. Tlio toy 
figurines mostly provide material relating to the children’s art in ancient India and this 
line of appToacii should also he explored furtiicr. 

The study and interpretation of Indian art is pregnant with great possibilities 
for our coming cultural renaissance. As a nation the Indians were once tho citixens of a 
beautiful world of forms. Tho last two centuries disenfranchised us from that lioritage and 
tradition. An inroad of exotic forms affected all spheres of Indian lifo and our own 
motifs and forms of painting, sculpture, decorative designs, arohiteoture, furniture, dross, 
even our flowers, perfames, household utensils, music, dance and drama, etc., suflered 
heavily, retreating under the fire of aggressive European vogues and fashions. India’s 
struggle for Sva-rdjya can only bo interpreted as a struggle of her soul to rehabilitate hereself 
in her own forms of life and oulture. Soard^ya must mean a cultural rebirth. With the 
dawn of Independence the destiny of Indian oulture must he fulfilled once again and tho 
national soul must reassert itself. In the words of the l^Igveda, tho old and the new 
generations have to enkindle the flame of knowledge and oulture. Potent signs of the 
coming revival arc visible on all sides. Much depends on the people’s will to attain their 
onltural rehabilitation. The Dharmachahra has become our natural symbol through a 
prophetio decision of rare wisdom. The Dhamtaohakra must be understood by a modem 
mind as tho wheel of oulture. This Dharmachakra must revolve steadily both in space 
and time, imparting a new tone, quality and riohnese to life’s manifold manifestations 
under tho Indian sky. May the Gkxldesa of Beauty lead to this fulfilment. 


3. visvakarma 


/ 'Mighty in mind and power is Viivakarma, Maker, Disposer and most lofty Presence’, 

Vifivakorma roprosents the higliost imago (parmd^nWidftit;). According to Mcistcr ISckhart, 
“Any thing known or bom ia on image”. Thus tho world of Name and Form is tlio image of 
Vi4vaknrmfi. It is bis lofty Presonoe, his apparition, tliat was once concealed in. the highest 
heaven and has now become manifest as tho immanent world of names and forms. The vbible 
objects which Vi6vakarma is creating constitute This All (u2om sanwm), l.o., tho totality of all 
images which we grasp through the mind and senses. Vi^vokorma in his undifferentiated form, 
i.e., in principiiim (o^e) oontmns within Him all that has hcoomo known or born later on. 
Each imago or icon is a symbol of the divino supreme reality, and is the manifest form of that 
which existed in the mind of the creator. There is an Original Model which unfolds 

itself in diverso forms (rdpom rdpom 'pratirUpo habhUva^ ^igveda VI. 47.18). What the original , 
model {pratirUpa) is we do not know; or else wo know it through the forms in whicli it is imaged. 
To see Hhn, which is the samo os to understand Him, we most find Him out in every figure of 
which He was the original. Tho model is archetypal for all oasts, figures and images. VHva- 
karma is that Arohetypo {pratrhamachchhada). 

To know the model one should Imow the figure. The figures arc within our purview. 
They alone can be seen in ooncroto form. The great Jaw by which Vi^vakarma creates is tho 
equation: The visible world is yatha of which tho variety and diversity are 

infinite, beyond the power of words and thought to oompiehend in fullness. Yaihd ia equal 
to This, and UxthS is equal to That. The source of ycUM is taih&. This is rooted in That. The 
latter is beyond name and form. It is the supreme reality, the lofty presence in the highest 
heaven {jtarama vyoman). 

In later imagery Vishnu is called Vi4vakarma (in tho Vish^nsaJmranama). Ho 
is two-fold, viz. parama rUpa, same as the paramd tamdrik of the ^igveda. That which is 
parama rUpa ia arUpa ; the Highest Form ia identical with the Formless, so says the FisAnu 
Pufdfja (VI. 7. 64): 

*Tctchcha YiahtyaJn paramarUpam arilpaJ^yainanuUamain 
Ftltt^soofflpa-Mirupya-IaibAanam pararnd^mamJC. 

Tho cosmic forms constitute the vairiipya, the manifold appearance of the deity. 
Each of them in its strict definition is an apparition, a yaksha, merely name and form without 
real substance. The yogtn alone can comprehend the higher form {pararCpa) ; others can 
think only of the material forms of images. Meditation of images is essential, tho normal 
way for the functioning of the mind. 
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This mnteri&] worli^ of images ift tlje lyidjewt worhl of art. It iu tlio tUJJid (chititi} 
tlmt dopicts tbft A menttd ooncepfi ia raised in tJie mind of tlie sculptor 

or tltfl piuiitcrj ftjiil tTie Hiimo ia then projotitcid Ofl flcuiptiirOt painting, etc. Tlic wniid of foruis 
ia callod Prajapati, i.a. tjie oroatOT^ in iiia coamic aapeefc. It is also Ilwan^a^arbha, thu pottmti' 
aitty' of all iiuuiifc»t forms* In filiort, wjiaWvor iin. lit^re is tin; maU'tial nminfeat form of Vishitiu 
(rfb^rlam eu^d hartdi Tfic aim and ni<Kiii, stars and pkntdn, mon and animalsj 

jnountftinfl, oecasw ami rivoTfi, jdanta nml roola, tlia niihnatt] and inaniTnjitci—all thafi ’wtiieli 
ia tlie rcaJni of art or images is to hf? irnlim'd tJirongh meditation. Tlie vimm] iMpeat of aii 
imago ia a vwy fraotfoiud aspect^ Jignited hi tijne and spneo^ almont a llfnli^HS ooiKEept, but caoli 
image iiafl to bo meditatyed upon tia a Ryiiibol of an aot of Vidvakamiii. 

The operation of tlia mirid brings i iito being all the voiioiia kinds of Uumn n art. Tlie 

ia the work of the Oreator^a inind, the that of tlm himnian mind. The 

mmd ia the atorDlionae of all the various pietoiial foiniB form the beginning to tJia end. Indeed 
it ho^ been .^nid that the mind (chiti^) Is even more vorious-and-pictorjal {idtiUtdant) than 
paiating {akiUit lii Pali], because in Oiq latter tlw conception is not pcrfeatly realised while tiia 
pictures made by the mind are fault!eaa. (Coomaraswamy, "An Early Paaeago on Indian 
Painting^' *, PTS ed. pp, 6^), 

Indian art primarily ompliasifies and moists on tJie iTiteUeclwd ad, Higher art is a 
sublime way of the romd. What is now tetken to bo tlie senEibl^ aspect^ i.e* 'gmaped by the 
se[lSea^ is the aesthetic form with all its Lnherent prinoipies of beauty. 14 ia only a limited 
portion of that iiidiiito world which epjifirtains to tlio realm of mind of a creative artist. Ho 
is to be eompsTud witli Virivakarma on the iiuman level of reference. The coitoiete ia the 
lower form (aiwm r%ia) and the mental tlve liigbor (pam Tlie wise man ifl ho who dio- 

oTJiniTiateH the higlior form; the lower or material Image gives him no real pleasure {rdptt -m 
ramaie), 

VidvarkoEma is spokou of as lofty in mind (viinand). He k Lhe Father of the Eye 
(shakshttsliah pi^)* This Eye ia the aame as mind or epjrit, the wisdom of the Creator. It 
IB this Eye which is sometimes identified with the Stm, because the latter is Vi^vajupa, 
the m aker of all formB or lightimagefl. T n the primeval eyo of Vl^vakartna there was a red ecti on 
on ^the first day of creation' (flffre) of the world image. It was that tefleation which 

boa become mirror^ in the shming atull of this world. The woidd Kubaifits in its formlesB simp- 
licity in the Creator. It is undifTerentiatf^ in tho beginning; smbscqueiitly Ijidrd (mind) 
creates diffomjt light-images (riljjaw ma^havd 

The worship of an image Is itself an art, a ^teohnique\ as clearly stated in tiue 

"First the wotshipiier should mediate on the difforontiated ferm (Trtflrta rupa) of 
Fiah^u, Ho should make Lis mind strong, i.c,, intent on ooncenirattou wbcii looking at the 
image'\ This eorrcfiponda to the stage of dJidra^ in Yoga, Ho aliould understand tlie form 
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and meaning of each limb of which the image is a complete expression. The decorative orna¬ 
ments and the various poses of the hands like varada and abhnya, should also interest him. 

Next he should turn hU attention to the higher 8tng(js, i.e., lead his mind on from 
the concrete aspect to the intoUectual concept. For this ho should think of Vishriu as free 
from his attributes, like the conch, wheel, bow and club, and only meditate on his tranquil 
form (proidnto rUpa). Only tho beaded rosary is to bo imagined in this form. Tlion he should 
meditate on tUo form in whicli all ornaments and decorations have l3ceii eliminated and the deva 
appears as a unitary person {ekdmyava). Tho next stago is that in whioJi only tlie divine feeling 
inspires the mind of tho devotee. This is dhyana. Ultimately tho worMhippor attains to tho 
highest condition of tlio yogi when his mind becomes one with the divine being and loses all 
distinctions of meditation (ditydna), one who incrlitatcs (dhydia) and on whom one meditates 
{dhyeya ; Vishnu Purdfyi, VI. 7, 80-91). This is virtually tho same os a viaion of the parama 
rUpa, or Vi^vakanna’s bffciest presence of the J^igveda. Tlie worshipper is now transformed 
into a seer or yogi. 

Indian art theory docs not belittle the visual symbolism of art. It links it in the 
first instance to the. verbal symbolism which is scripture. The two are co-ielatcd and essential 
to each other. But ultimaloly both have to yield place to that which transcends all symbolism, 
which is an ideal tatlid or Suolinoss. Tiie verbal symbolism plays an important part in Indian 
aesthetic tradition. Tho scripture is the Veda, the source of all ndma-rUpa, viz., the visual 
symbolism of art. Tho Veda is absolutely essential for art comprehension. It explains that 
which is known intuitively (nmnasa nticAtto), or what has been visualised {taddhyatam). The 
fishis saw with an eye which is gifted with the ‘seeing of ideas* {mantra'dYash^dra^). It is an 
ever-happening process. Any one who creates a thought-form {nidnasa sfishit) is a fishi to the 
extent of that intellectual operation. Having produced in tho mind, the artist proceeds to the 
production of the concrete or visual symbolism as the various forms of art. 

The gods—all the gods and goddesses in the various cults of the past and future— 
were gathered together in the primeval germ of Vi^vakarma. Whatever man’s fancy has 
created in the religious disciplines of the post or whatever it will create in future, is an intellectual 
emanation from Vi^vakarina who is one and only one name-giver to many gods (yo devdiujfh 
namadhd tka etvi, l^ig.^ X. 82.8). 

Viivakarma is sddhu-karmd, one whose works ore perfect specimens (^ig., X. 81.6). 
His creation is an ever expanding process in time and space {haxdshd vdvridhdnd, Rig., X. 81.6), 
His highest and lowest natures (parama, avama dk&ma) exist side'by side with a connecting 
intermediate link {madkyatna dhdma). These three correspond to tho triple forms of art 
referred to above. The visual symbolism is the lowermost nature [atama, hshata, mOrla). Tlie 
mental or tho verbal symbol of scriptnre is the mid-most form, a station on the way to the 
highest reality. It is the light-imago {Wid-rUpa) or reflection {dbhdsa), an intellectual act which 
4 
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is the 'art in the artist*, as Ooomarswamy has put it. The highest form (parana dhama) of 
Viivakanna is that which is formlcsB (artipa), i.e., in which only the highest Unitary Principle 
(taUva) transcends all partioulars {vUeilio) and definitions and in whioh all forms are to be 
seen in identity with every other. In a true realisation of art these three distinctive natures, 
which are at the same time linked by a unifying thread, should be borne in mind. 

What a rich and liberal patron is Viivokarma under wboso effulgent patronage such 
magnificent art forms (deva-iilpu) arc being prodtioed? The common or avorago man 
remains ignorant of the mystery and grandeur of tliis art. The liberal patron, however, is 
continually producing. His imagiimtlou is limitlrMH and iiis cajjocity to produce forms is 
boundless. There is a purpose in His creative work, viz., to aid in the great oontmual process 
of life as expressed both in nature and man. The archetypal parents (Dydud-PfttAu^) 
when they oroate are soaked with the life-aap and their cosmic thread is far extended and 
firmly fastened to the centre {nabhi, 'navel') of the Creator. 
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Tho carlioat material of Indian art ia found in the Tndun Valley. Tliis fonns a part 
of a oiviliaation extending from the valley of tho Sarnavatl-Sutlej, along the Indus, upto Sau- 
lashtru. It woa an oxteUMion (jf over fifteen liundreil milea with about a hmidrcd attes cliwtercd 
in threo cInVf wtIoth, with u uuifoini oulliiro from the point of view of religion, life and ortu, 
TliiH is teruietl protei-hiKtoric, coming after the ])rc-hi8torio ages ns known under paleolithic, 
microlitliic and neolitliio with their rcspoctivc Ktoiio tool industries mostly in tho principal 
river vnlleys of tlip Deecnn, wnith of 1 lio Vindhyns. The proto-hisloric pliase was at one time 
asHigned te the millenriuw, C. 3500—2WK)B.C., hutiiow gonernlly shifted to 0. 2600—1600 
B.C. as inclining towards a relationship with historicnl heginninga of early India. The Indus 
Valley people have much greater importance ns holding il»o key to the patterns of Indian 
civilisation tlian pcrhft|w has hern realised npto now. In religion and ait many a form of 
Indian oulturo owes their origin to them. Those ]>cople seem to bo intensely creative, capable 
of evolving a highly civilised urban life in wliich both beauty and order occupied a prime place. 
Almost one third of India covering about half a million square miles stretching from Enpor in 
Ambola District to Bhagatrao on the Kim river (midway iietweon the Narhda and Tapti) the 
eoutliemmost settlement known so far, wns tho arena of origin and growth of the Indus Valley 
civilisation. Wheeler rightly calls it the mast extensive pre'classical civilisation. 

The sites of this culture ore dispersed along threo routes, vii. Dvaravatf-inarta 
route, Sind route and Sarasvatl route. There were both villages and big toaTia of 
whicli Hanippa^ ou the Ravi was tho capital of the Sarasvati-Parnshnl province in the north, 
and Mohenjodaro on tlio Indus, in tho centre, was the capital of tho other province of an equal 
size. These two capital-toivns were fortihed citadels, each of about threo miles perimeter, and 
were the seats of strong monarchy, feeling secured within defence walls and leading a life of 
luxury with ricli nobles and middle men fed by a toiling population. The number of riohmon’a 
houses and the two granaries, one at Mohenjodaro inside the citadel and the other at Harappa 
out side it with workmen’s quarters, point to the pattern of life lived there. Along the banks 
of the Sarasvatl about 26 Harappon sites have been found. It seems that their penetration 
reached up to the fringe of the Gangatic basin as shown by the Harappan site of Ukhllua, 19 
miles west of Meerut. In the Sind sector the site of Mohenjodaro is just towards the west of tlie 
Indus. Eighty miles below on the east of the Indus is Ohanhudaro. On tho west tho farthest 
site ia Sutkagondor near the coast in Baluchistan. 

The Indus people wore using both land and sea routes as shown by tho latest dis¬ 
covery of their sites. There was a land route starting from Dvaravatl and going through Halar 

♦ — — - 

' Harappa baa been rightly identified with Hariyfiplyi, ^V. VI. 27«6. 
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and Anarta between the Barasvatl and the Mahl tonohed NaRarl (anoient MadhyamikA near 
Chittor) and through the deeerfc of south Rajasthan connected with the Indus at a point 
by the Mirpurkhas StOpa of later limee. On this route in the desert ia the Harappan 
site of lhar. It ie expected that such remains may be exposed at Nagarl itself^. The 
Harappan also took advantage of the Boa-ront<* lying at their feet along the eight hundred 
miles of coast line. In Saurash^ the site of Lothal at the head of the Gulf of Cambay in 
Ahmedabod District was a sca- 2 >ort with a dock-yard. Other sites are Rangpur (Dist. Jholawar, 
Sanroshtra, twenty milca to the south-east of Limbdi), Gop and Somnath, the two sottlcmenta 
of Mehgani on the right bank and Tclod on the loft of Narbila estuary and the third one of 
Bhagatrao, carry the migration of tliost* iK)ple 500 miles fjouth-east of Mohonjodaro, a distance 
equal to the north-east arm upto Harappa. 

The Indus Valley people seem to have exploited to the utmost the poBsibilitics of 
these twofold approaches by land and sea. In India they obtained the yellow slonc from Jaiaal- 
mcr; the fine green amnzonitc not from thcNilagirics os was onoo thought but from tho Hirapur 
plateau north of Alimodabad (as pointed out by Wheeler); amethyst firom the Deccan trap ; 
copper from KLotri mines in Rajasthan; tin for making bronze from Hazaribag, the only 
gouroe with extant old workings. Lapis lazuli used by them hod its source in Badokh- 
aKiin mines in north-east Afghanistan; turquoise in Ehorasan in north-eastern Persia; and 
jodeite (hard jade) in the Pamirs and eastern Turkistan. The supply of lime-stone for carving 
images etc. was obtained from Sukkur; gypsum for making lime-mortar from Uie Klrthor bills; 
and marble from Rajputana. Gold used for omaments, fillets and beads came probably from 
South India, or in the form of washed gold from Central Asia through trade channels. Silver 
used for vessels and ornaments may have been obtained from Afghanistan and Persia where 
it is seperated from lead. They were thus in contact with south India, cast India, Rajputana, 
Gnjrat, and western Afghanistan through the Bolon Pass, and with Ponda through tho Makran 
desert in Baluchistan. Their contact with Mesopotamia is proved by tlie discovery of seals 
with piotographic script at Ur, Kish, Susa, Lagash and Tell Asmar, together with several art 
motifs, as knobbed pottery, vessels with mat-pattern, small boxes with compartments, and 
some speoial kinds of. beads, etc. 

Town Planning and ABCHmoruM; 

Harappa and Mohenjodaro are brick-built capital cities with rampart walk and 
gateways. The explored remains at both places demonstrate tho ooropolia to be a parallelogram 
of 400 500 yds. north-south by 200—300 yd6. cost-west. The remarkable thing is tho de¬ 
fence wall, 45 ft. wide at Harappa tapering upwards and built of mud bricks with a revetment 
of baked bricks 4 ft. wide on the outside. The rampart wall had gateways of which the one on 

* For the Dv&T&vatl-Anarta-SauvIrA-Sarasvatl route see Petavatthn commentary Paramattha- 
Dlpanl, IL9.1,p.84; Bh&gavata, LIO. 34-36 and X.71. 21-22. 
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the west was explored revealing a re-entrant side and a system of gnord-rooms. The wall was 
punctuated at frequent intervals by bastions or towers projecting in some cases higher than 
the wall. In the description of the planning of liistorical towns tlio defence wall appears as a 
regular feature raised on wide foundations wid both mud-brick ramparts 

(qigVPfiK) and baited brick walls STUFTT) are mentioned. The later texts also 

make mention of u Burrouudiug moat (qf^) but the excavations at Haraijpa and Mohen- 
jodaro liavo not yet reported the prcsonce of sucli an important feature, which seems to have 
been absent owing to the proximity of the rivers, 


The town inside the citadel was divided by broad streets into u grid system of whiob 
the rcgulai ity is amazing and found nowhere else in the ancient world, for examine at Ur where 
the streets are winding like village lanes. The streets in Uio Indus Valley out at riglit angles 
running cast-west and north-south diviiling tlie city into bloclca. A very noteworthy feature 
is that this regularity of plan conceived at the outset was maintained with great fidelity even 
later, wliich shows that a civic authority enforced strictly its building laws and that the people 
on their part seem to liave offered willing obedience to both town-planning and municipal sani¬ 
tation. There were no encroachments on public roads by the builders of houses and 
subsequent structuros wore raised on earlier foundations well observing the original align¬ 
ment. This cntracts admiration at least for the early setllera who were more prosperous, 
better organised and more mindful of the laws than those who came later. 


The main street at Mohenjodaro cleared over half a mile is 33 ft. wide permitting 
several rows of wheeled carriages to pass up and by down. It is intersected by some similar 
broad streets, dividing the city into blocks, and by roads nine to twelve feet in width, and 

these ORain by la>'“ ‘“'y" "I™'"'**- 

Tho heiglit of brick-bunt wullu <ui preserved along tbo atrrets ie about eighteen feet whereas in the 
lanes it is upto twenty-five feet since the l.otwes there are better preserved. The houses in the 
blocks were compactly bnUt vrith common walls but sometimes two houses were separated by 
small intervorung apucca about a foot wide. The entrance to the bousea was gencraUy placed 
m the lanes to ensure security and privacy. Many houses were two-storied, to accommodate 
an over-crowded population, the upper storey being reached mostly by a sfauroase m the court¬ 
yard, but sometimes also straight ftom the street. Tho wall, are plain without any re^.ng, 
iambs or decoration. Windows ate rare, only a few slsbaster and po^ piUs being foun . 
LimoHitono although plentiful in the Sukkur quarries is need rarely. J?”® 

measured 27' to 30' and a large one double this size. Tho ceiling w„ supper^ mo. likely 
on wooden rafters for which square and ronnd holes were provided m^e walta at pro^ hc^t. 

Thereof ernm^te^ofarus^tboW^^^^^^ 

S'SroruhTer:;^^^^^ ^.1 .butter,; hut larger d.rs upto 
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7'icr width alao exist. The colmnna were built of bricks aud wore either square or rec 
tangular in aeotioii; only in one case it was tapering. But no round column was found. In 
one doorway a corbelled arch lias been used to close the sjiacei otherwise wooden lintels accni 
to have been used like those used in villages until recently. 

The rooms had unpaved floors of beaten earth except In the bath-rooms and latrines 
wWch were made impexvioua by the use of very flnnly joined masonry made of rubbed bricks. 
In some of the rooms llioro wore big jHittcry striragc-jars {Kumhh%) the like of wbieii in Pind 
are used even to<lay (colled Qodi), The houses hoxl kitchens with clfUlhas inndn of bricks. 
But much more frcqiicutly round ovens with an upt*rtnn! below either nuule of )>riok or clay 
Wore used like the tandUr of the jiroscnt day used all over Sind and Punjab aiul sinnlar to those 
in Mesopotamia in onoiciit dnya. The batlirooins were generally placed on tlic stcert-sidc on tlie 
grounrl floor but in rioli men’s houses on the upper floor with arrangement for spiJl-waUT to 
flow in a channel built through the width of the wall and connected with the drain outside. 

Dbainaqb : 

The matchless drainage system, not found anywhere in the ancient world, is a credit 
to the genius of the Indus Valley people and a proof of their developed sense of domostio and 
municipal sanitation. Rach street and lone was provided in the centre with a brick paved 
channel with bricks on two sides finely jointed with mud mortar or lime or gypsum. The 
bigger drains were about one and a half foot wide oovored generally with loose stones and the 
smaller half in size covered with brioks. They were connected with tributary drains from each 
house, and care was taken to lead the water pass through a cess-pit which retained its solid 
contents before overflowing plain water entered Uie public drain. Both were regularly cleaned 
by a fastidious observance of sanitary laws. This aooords quite well with the superior hygienic 
sense of the people as indicated by their bathrooms, pottery-pipes, sumps, closed djains, brick- 
lined weUs and above all the Great Bath. Indeed the cleanliness of tlio body seems to have 
been developed as a religious cult with those pcojile. If the rich finds of jowcUory, beads of 
semi-precious stones and decorative pieces of ivory and sliell be added to this picture, it would 
be permissible to infer about their beUof that the body is the SELF (Atma) which should be 
worshipped and beautified in this life and preserved in burials after death. That this was an 
Asura belief and oustom is stated in the Chh^dogya Uponishad.^ 

Wells : 

The supply of plentiful fresh water depended on wells which were foimd in almost 
every big house, ranging in diameter from 2' to 7*, more usually 3', built with wedge-shaped 
bricks and having a small coping and paved stecning. 

‘ I 5!^ fwrr i 

—Ohiidndagya Upanithad 8«8.6» 
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An idea of the arohitectural attainments of the Indiia Valley people, maybe obtained 
from the contingent of important buildings found within the citadel or the eo-called Sttlpa 
mound at Molionjodaro, e.g. tlie Great Bath, an Anaembly Hall, the ao-oalled “College Building” 
with numerous paved rooms, a courtyard and n grand ataircaac, oil pointing to its character 
ns a royal palace, and last of all a Granary recently explored by Wlieclor corresponding to tho 
elaborate Granary of Harappa, the latter having round brick platforms for crushing of groin 
and niso workmeu^s quarturs. Tho AnHombly Hall, rained on twenty pillars arranged in four 
rows of five each, is a si)aciouK building, 8C" square, and must liave been used for an important 
public pur]) 08 o. Mookay token it to be a market hall, and Murtdiall a ploco for religious congre¬ 
gation ; but perhaps it was of u inulii-purposo ohoraotcr, being used both os a 8abhd and a 
city-guild office, oorresponding to tho Saihllidgdra of later times. 

The most impressive monmncjd left behind by tho Indus Valley people is the Groat 
Bath {Maha-Kvitda) (39' long, 23' wide, 8' deep) reached by fiiglits of 8tq)8 on two sides and 
forming the core of a big hydropatliic establishment (180'X108') surrounded by several rows 
of double-storiod rooms for changing clothes etc. and also some bath-rooms. It was supplied 
witli frosli water from tlic adjoining well. Groat care was takeai to make it impervious in the 
floor paved with bricks on edge, and by throe parallel vortical brick-walls, tho first plastered on 
the inside aiul plugged on tho outside by 1" thick coat of bitumen after which ran the second 
and tho third wall separated by mudfilling, all made compact as several parts of one whole 
onolosing dovicc. It must have been frequently refilled as indicated by the emptying outlet 
in one comer connected with a big corbelled drain. An institution of this elalmratc nature 
must have had special significance for the builders most probably used for I'oligious ablutions. 

The polity of Mohenjodoro giving shelter inside a citadel to an orlstooratio population 
with an authoritarian ruler Is in full accord with tho granary of massive construction (150' X75') 
divided into 27 blocks of solid masonry with attached loading and unloading platforms. 'The 
blocks supported a timber superstructure for storage proper and wore regularly arranged fw 
as to ensure perfect ventilation. It appears that both at Mohenjodoro and Harappa were 
granaries of similar dimensions, bnt bb© Harappa comprising six nnits had been excava¬ 
ted earlier. The agrioultiirol wealth of a toiling pea.*^ontry flowed forth into rojml coffers for 
tho maintenance of a well provided urban population. 

'The several monument*! peculiar to the citadel throw light on the political and social 
organisation, tho granary corresponding to tho Koslt^Jiagdra, the Assembly Hall to the SabJid 
or SafiiOiTigura, the “CoUege” to tho Prwdda or Royal Palace, the Great Bath to the Royal 
PwliJtantii zealously guarded. Each one of these institutions and their empla^ment within 
fortified walls agrees quite well with what wo know of similar institutions in historical times 
associated with a centralised kingly authority with the capital town and palace aoroes the 
road. What remains to complete this picture is a religious establishment which it is expected 

lies below the Buddhist sttlpa. 
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The copious art material offers firm proof of tho refined taste of these people. They 
had developed tho arte of stone sculpture, coating bronze figurines, making wheeled potterj^ 
finished with painted designs, modelling human and animal clay figurines, carving ivory and 
shell piecee for inlay work, cutting scmi-prccioua stones for a variety of beads, turning gold and 
silver into ornaments and making various objects of copper such os tools, weapons and 
domestic atcnsils. Tlie three major items of civilized life, viz, agriculture, weaving and writing 

were also fully developed. 

SoULPTUBB: 

Senlpturo, though pieces are limited m number (11 from Mohonjodaro), is enough 
to show that the plastic medium of stone was handled with adequate skill by the Harappan 
artists. The steatite head and bust {V hi.) of a person, with a fillet fastened to tho heir, 
wearing a trefoil patterned shawl and having pruned board and a shaven upper lip os in 
Sumer figures and peculiar slanting eyes similar to those of deities at Kish and XTr, points to tlio 
probable identification tliat this was also some divino image {Fig. 21). Scholars have gene¬ 
rally taken it as a priest or Yo^» but in the Indian tradition the Yo^ typo suits very woU 
as tho model of a divino figure, and there is much less probability of a human priest 
being depicted as a god. Taken together tho group of stone images from Mohonjodaro has 
a style of its own as shown by the receding forehead, larger face, narrow eyes, not found in 
contemporary Mesopotamia or in tho historical sculptiurc of India. On tho other hand, tho 
sturdy neck, inlaid eyes and the shaven upper lip have similarity with figures in Mesopotamia. 

Tn contrast to the formal and stiff style of tho above, two pieces from Haraj)pa 
found in by Vats and Sahni are of such outstanding asthotic value and anatomical pedection 
that they have caused os much gladdening of heart amongst true art-lovers as flutter amongst 
stolid archfisologiatB, who look upon them with an uneasy eye against all evidence fumislmd by 
the find-spot, material, technique and unique style. The one, a male torso (3 *76') of red 
coloured fine lime-stone (i*^. 2(?), and the other, n female dancer (3*9') of dark lime-stone 
having soft efliminato charm show a rare sensiferveness and skilful modelling unparaUel in tho 
stone art of the ancient world (J^j. Ha Ah). The sealed levels in which they were exposed with 
other associate finds of protohistoric age cancels all doubt about their being exotic, as confirmed 
by Vats and Marshall. The particular stone of which they arc made was being imported in tho 
Indus Valley from an u nkno wn source and used for many other objects found there, but not a 
single figurine or object of the same material has been found in historical art. The evidence of 
technique is even more forceful as being in favour of tho two statues being indigenous to tho 
Indus Valley, e.g., the holes in tlm shoulders and neck for attaching moveable arms and hea<l 
and the xise of a tubular drill to make them, not known elsewhere. Their style also is dis¬ 
tinctive and incomparable with any other thing that we know either in the East or in the 
West. This solid evidence about their origin acoonls well with tho fact that the excellence of 
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from Mohenjodaro 
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Fig. 13. A Seal 


Fig. 14 (a). Torso of a 
dancer from Harappa 


Fig. 16. A Seal 
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CArving obsorved in these two figurines was well within the compotcnco of the roaster engravers 
who have created wonderful figures of bulls on the steatite seals. 

The male 'torso, with its developed roupclp.s and atout lirobs depicted in a frontal 
position is explicit in expression. But tbe figure of tlic dancer standuig on the right leg with 
the left one thrown towards the proper right in a delicate pose presents some difficulty of iden¬ 
tification as to its sex. It is taken as a roalo figure. But, os Marshall noticed its 'soft and 
eflferainate’ built, no one eon fail to bo impressed with tlie r 3 rthroio animation in the various 
limbs and pose as peculiar to a female lx)dy( Fig. 14 b). Tlii.s is writ largo in the broad liips 

), contracted waist (rret ^nrucrr) awd .somewhat immiwer region between the 
shoulders these opitliets are applied to the beauty of a woman, SU. 1,2.6.10, 

• 3.5.1.11). The breasts with nipples attached in the holes are ceitainly not so prominent as 
in the clay figurines but compare favourably with those of the girl in hronsse. 

Copper was the chief metal with the Indus Valley people and by mixing tin they 
prepared an alloy of bronze for making some Imjiortant articles. The process of casting 
bronze by the dre perdw process, viz., making a model of wnx and using it as the core insido 
a olay mould and then pouring molten metal for casting the desired figure of solid metal. Tins 
technique has been followed throughout the long period of tlie history of Indian bronzes, and 
its earliest Bpeoimens are works of decided merit not only for a full mastery of tlio technique 
but also for their realistic sytle. The bronze dancing girl (ht. 4.5'') is a matter of fact example 
in which the rather longish legs and arms and the slightly tilted head bespeak the rhythm of her 
movements {Fig. 17). The right arm, flexed at the elbow, is placed on the hip 
and the left, profusely loaded with bangles ; RV.I.166.9, VII. 66.13 and 
V. 68.3) is suspended and touches the left thigh She appears to be the model 

of NfitC, a female dancer with whom Uaha is compared in the ^tgveda, wearing on embroi¬ 
dered garment and opening her breasts (AdJn peshdfhsi mpate Npidr-ivd-porfuutc vaksfuth, 
RV. 1.92.4; NfitU—Nfityand Yoshxl, Sayana). Another similar figure but of poorer quality 
was also found. Amongst the eleven animal figures in bronze those of a buCEalo and a ram 
are noteworthy, the former with the muscular modelling of the body and massive uplifted 
head shows the reserve strength of tbe wild boast and is a study in realism. A toy cart on two 
solid wheels with a driver gives proof of the use of wheeled conveyances by the InduB Valley 
people for transport of men and goods as \mtil recent times. The solid wheels resemble those 
in use in Sind even today. 

The vast number of terracotta figurines from the Indus Valley both human 
{Figs. 18y 19) and animal ore of a unique stylo different from that of the Mesopotamian 
figures. They are generally made of solid clay and modelled by hand except in the 
case of human masks and a few hollow animal figuriue, for which moulds were used. 
The figurines were baked to a light red colour and wore afterwards painted red. Some 
of the animal figurine show ventholes for escape of air or ashes of the burnt core. 
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Stylistically the figurines are realistic and in the case of a moulded bull the general 
effect is very pleasing {IPig, 24). The human masks having horns seem to have been 
used as apropiatio figures. The epithet Vi^^in is found in the l^tigveda (VII.IS.?) as the 
name of one of the five tribes who massed to battle against the forces of the Aryan king Tfitsu. 
The other names of this oonfedoracy, viz., Bhalanas (people of the Bolau), &vas (same as tho 
Sibis), Pakthas (Pathans) point to the fact that tho Vishi^iinas also belonged to tho same 
region. The discovery of over 1000 steal ito seals with unicorn motif points to the important 

of the horn symbol in the religious belief of tho Indus people. 

A large number of animal figurines in clay wrru found used as toys for ohddmt aiul 
showing in order of popularity auoli animals as tho sliort-homcd bull, humpo<l or Brilhmiil 
bull, ram or goat, rhinoceros and dog. The wide choice of toy aiumals, rodents, birds, roptilos 
etc. also includes monkey, pig, liore, elephant, tiger, buffalo, mongoose, snake, armadillo, turtle*, 
dove, domestic fowl, peacock, squirrel, goose, pigeon, sparrow, parrot, owl, grassliupper etc. 
This variety is similar to the pottery figurines of animals of the historical period. It was found 
that a good number of animal figurines were hollow inside being made on a core of some com* 
buBtible material. 

A re m a rka ble technique was developed in tho winkiy ig of faience paste uscil fur fine 
moulded objects as toy figurines, ornaments like bracelets, studs, beads, amulets, buttons, 
fingor-ringa, and miniature pottery {Fig. 23), balls and marbles, gamesmen, inlay pieces, seals 
(F^s. 13,15,22), plaques, spindle whorls, weights etc. of extremely fine quality. Paiciico 
was prepared from powdered quartx, or sometimes steatite also, with a binding maU'rial and 
after being moulded to the desired form was coated with a glaze. Tho uso of foienco was 
known in Egypt prior to the Indus Valley and possibly the technique was borrowed 
firom there. 

Some of the objects of fsienoe showing a high d<greo of artistic 

skill include a knibbling squirrel, a crouching ram and a figurine of coalescing monkeys. 
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6 . SYMBOLIC IMAGES AND PAINTINGS 


liidittrL ritiml in for tlie moEib pnrb symljolical, TIia idoa liehind symlHilimn Is that 
fiio oxtoi'Mal form bi for \ia inner The form tu oniy apparent^ the niHikJiLiig 

oonvflyod by it i;* refll Yor CiXiimplo, in every a jnr fiJI af n-ator (PCrtio Oha^n orMa^la 
Ealah) Ja AQ^Ai;!f]:od for wocflliip ni tins ¥Kiry Ix'pj'/jtniUirf, nm idea [a not Llift adoration of the 
oartln^n pot* but the pot full of holy water iP tlie Nymbol ol ihe human body cm the emo hand 
ant] ol tJio ofwmoa on fclto other Both anti Erahmii^t, namely viic individnal and tlio 
nnivoratij ai'o idonllfied fuid the main object of worahip h to uuderatand Lho oloao correnpojidtincc 
botWBUJi tbo tiTO^ Tho \s^al,cj' CiontnJncd \n the jjot is tho symbol of tho Ufe-sapH Tliis is only 
one inatancG. It oou bo aaid vifiUi oleiir intdemtniulhig tlml the mawf of rohgious ritital in 
IJindiiifiin ia a vast body of symboiifini. 

The eomo in fcruo with roferfliice to Tudinn art, spocially images in ^oidptiire and poin¬ 
ting, Horn wfi Imvq to deal mostly with images of gods and goddesaeflt that were oitJaer tHurred 
m atotxp or wenal, or incmlded in elB'y, or TojireKauted in painting ; whatever be tka medium, the 
meaning bohiJid those imnges waa one and tlie same. To luideratand UiIh mfiauing one ekoukl 
make Limseif fain I liar with the language of symboliam. In Indiau art this laugunge a <piite 
arumilntn and obqucntj in n a&rlfie of fcu'ninlas known us dhy^na^mmitfas of tbo i^eothro 
dcitiea, 

TJie baaJe point of view is tlmt thu coranoa or creation b an emanation from the 
Supremo Bping^ who la oahed Prajapnti or (h^ Creator. TkoBereorai poworo of the Ckeator aio 
the d&tioidf!. WJiat la ci'eatcd in infinita nature comprising tlie five elcmctitB of gross mattor. 
Thus thorc arc basiealty two eiditics, tuimely the JJe/?oa and tho BAtkos* ^r what iu modom 
terms may ba equated ao Enorgy and Matter^ All oxtcrual forms are material They have no 
substanoe in thomselveSi They are rosi'ely tlio vebieleii of the manireat (jlory of the Devos. 
Tho DffviiS arc unmaedfeat, wiiile matter or creation ia manifest. Each farm ia a symbol of 
the formless, CoBmoa ift an aj^rogation. of forms. But its soarce la the Eiupreine Unmanifest 
Creator, Tic is both formleisa {Ar^'pa]t and Omni form (Titoiljw). 

Creation Is the rtisnllr of tfio One becoming tho Many, This multiplmity ia basically 
expressed aa u Ttiad» which has nmuy /bnns. In philosophy it is loiovfx] ai the blireo gn^as, 
Sattvuj Rajoe, Tamos j in Tuligiona worBldp it takes the form of three gods, Brahma^ Yistmu 
and Siva. The bawls of Trinity is iiictuphyfliciol. Itfl ontiquity la routed in the Vedas and 
elaborated in the Fura^s, lu iconography Brakina is shown as seated on * Afrimct with a 
ifljTw^a ill bis hand. Ho has a Jottis under him floating in a kko, ^lo lotus is the 
aymoi of croatiou aud of life. The ftutftss is tito symbol of mind or the Ego which is at the coot 
d? individual manifesLation. Tlie ^vato^ in the biiriff^du lepresents miforrned matter, Thg 
fl 
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four faces of tills deity are the eymobls of tJio four arms of (iio Svastika, which is the haaic 
design of tlie universe. Brahma is tlie God of all knowlwlge, symbolised os the four Vedas. 

Vishnu is the scooiul doity of (lie triad, flo in the presorvitr. His vehido is Qaiu^, 
which symbolises the sun or time. Vishnu's Cliahra is also the revolving wheel of time. It 
is also llio Brahmdxt^-Chnkra, tlmt is the Cosmos imagiiusl as & oircle, which is infinite bnt 
bounded. Vishnu is known for his throe stops wiiicU signify motion- Tho Serpent on whioli 
Viali^ii sloops is named Anonta or the Infinite which is tho symbol of the Absolute. VisltJCiu 
stands for tho imminont form and tlie cosmic serpent Srslm stands for tho transcondont absolute 
or the unmanifeat aub-stratum. TJic four nnns of Vialipu aro symbols of tho Svasiika, i.o. the 
fourfold pattern of Creation. 

The images of 6iva arc two fold, namely in human form and in Lifiga form. 
The Liiliga form is Utorally the symbolical form, namely the life piinoiplo which has 
not become manifest in body. It b the unmanifest or tho Avyakta principle not yet 
materialised. It is the symbol of fire or the creative prineiplo or the primeval seed wliioh is 
the source of world progenition. The opposite prinoiple of 6iva is Parvatl; whereas 6iva is 
fiery energy, Parvatl is Soma. They both typify the father principle and tlie mother prinoiple 
respectively. They are the coemic parents. The male and the female conjointly become tlio 
Ardhaiiarl4vara. Both are essential for creation of new life, which is symbolised ns Llieir sou, 
Knmara or Skanda. diva is also shown with five hoaila which arc tho symbols of tho five 
gross elcmenta of matter. The moon on his head is the symbol of mind and of immortality. 
The snakes typify the opposite principle of death or poison oi* darkness or ancra. Tho bull of 
^iva is the symbol of Kama or passion whom the groat God brought under his control by tho 
power of tapas and aamadhi. The images of these deities are manifold but all of them illus¬ 
trate the language of symbolism as adopted for the sake of religious worship. 
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6. PURIJA-KUMBHA OR THE PULL VASE 


The PUrfyi-Kumbha or the Pull Vwo ia one of tho moat beautiful decorative symbola 
of early Indian art. It is tho emblem par excellence of fuUnesa^ and prosperity, of life endowed 
with all iu gifu, moral, material and spiritual. Tho full blooming, overflowing oontenta of life 
arc comjiarablc to tho plants and foliage luxuriating from the inouili of a jar filled with tho 
life-giving fluid. The potent contents of life must seek their inevitable expression. Just 
as from a woU-plantod seed springa into manifest form tho plant with its beautiful leaves and 
charming flowers, so does human life manifest itself as a visible symbol of Uic moat myaterioua 
and attractive force enshrined in Nature. In one word it is the Purtiam or the Plenum tlmt 
is life; tho rest is its negation. Fullness that is within and tliat is without, Fulineas that ia 
in tlie oauBc and that ia in the offeot—it is this the most loving and assuring thing that we know 
of on this side of Life. The Upaniahods declare the truth as follows— 

I n 

Tliat is full. This ia full From the full proceeds tho full*. 

That (ada^) and Tliia (idam) are like two eternal poles of tho law of Life—its cathode 
and anode which govern this mysterious ohemislry. Plenum or fullness is tlic great secret of its 
eternal pulsation. Fullness is felt by tho presence of the quickening foroo that bursts forth 
into beauty ; its absence or diminution on tho other hand marks tlic negation of beauty, art 
and life. 

The l[tigvcda, tJio oldest document of the Aryan life concepts, bears teatimony to the 
oonoeption of the Pflr^ia-KalaAi. Wo read there—'Overflowing is the Vase of the Yajamana. 
Glory to him. As a bounteous poorer have 2 fllled up the cap for you all to drink^'. 

PHnyx-Kalafa {Figs, 25-ZO) is made here the emblem of overflowing divine bounty 
held at the disposal of the Yajamana and symljolising an alround plenitude of possessions. 
The fluid contents flow from the pitcher to the clialioe for the sake of human satiafaction. 

There are many other references to Kahitfa in the ^i^ceda ocomring in connection 
with the pressing of Soma and its storage in the Jar which is called Soroadhana, Soroa-reoeptacle 
(VI, 69, 6; IX. 97. 33). 

The Kalaia is mode of gold, filled with milk (TV, 32, 9), and overflowing (dpipydm, 
aurfirVFr) shining liquid (IV. 27, 6). A definite suggestion is made that tlic 

Soma while entering tho Jar induces all kinds of beauty to reside in it—f^nPIT 


* 62,19. 


Fig, 25, Samatli 


Fig, 26 , Kapida 


Fig. 27* Amaiavati 





^'ig. 2B. Sanclii 


POBl^rA-KURlBlIAiS 



Fig. 29* SancJii 



Fig, BO. Amsuavati 
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6. pOrna-kumbha 

So)nA arid Bcaaty {^ri) constitute a pair. Soma stands in relation to as the 
male principle to the female. Where there is Soma, the Life-elixir, beauty essentially lives 
with it. Besides beauty, the Pull Vase is akn invoked as the witness of manifold auspicious 
enjoyinonta and bless! ngsL 

ricnce it is that the PQrM-KaUiia is aloo called tlie Bhadra Qhapx^ the Auspicious 
Vase. In tlio Atharvaveda luu^Mter variation of the name is fuutul, niid Lliat is POrxta-Kumhha 
(irr, 12, 8). Tho imagery of theenlivening ami vegetating in manifold forms 
finds appropriate exproasion— 

'The Pilrxia^Kunihha is lUe firm milmLratnm of Time.. Wo beludd it mamfesUng 
in viiri(»us forms**. This is a very Kignifirant passage. The endless stroam of time, unfailing 
and iucxhauBtiblc winding out bof(»re us fron) cti'rnity—what is the Komro of its unfathomable 
rullnoBS ? 

Tho seer explains that an overflowing Piin}a'Kitnd>ha oxists in tho womb of Time 
and proaiiltis over tlie endless majiifoatations of tlie eternal and powerful time prooeas. The 
latter quality is symbolized by the significant Vcdic word *Bahudhd\ Tliat which is in the 
womb of the Vnao is one, invisible and imlivisible. Wlicn it brconies 'many* {baliudhS), it 
mauifoHts r>utsido and appears at its month. The branches and loaves on the top of the Pull 
Vase convoy beautifully tlie diversified urge of the creative jjmce.Ha, They represent its 
infinite fullness. 

According tn the divine, law as explained ui tho fiatapatlia, the All and tho Full are 
verily oiic^. Again, what is all or the wlioie is also fuli^ and oonversoly, that which is full is 
nccossarily imivta^al or cosmie^ 

The Pdrfta-Kumbha is tliiis a charming symbol of double entendre, signifying the 
one becoming the many, and the created many attuned to the universal whole. The mani¬ 
festation of tho life-force from the womb is the most subtle and mysterious thing that we know 
of in the whole panorama of our existence. Its creation is a sacred and sublime act, an event 
fit for universal rejoicing. Tlie gods seem to sing with joy when life recreates life. This 
process is ceaseless like tho ever-mifolding process of time. What can be the secret of its 
inexhaustible power ? The poet conceives that there is the Kuvnhlia or the Full Vase enshrined 
in the iimormost secrot of the womb which contains the infant, and this vase is aaid to be the 

^ inrr fwF i X, S2,9 

• gi- 'yt s«» T fv^ T < y 3rTf^f?f t ^ i —Al/wrva, XIX, 53, 3 

• 8^ t —Bat., IV, 2, 2, 2: V 2y 3, 1. 

• ^ —Bat., IV, 2,3, 2, 

® FeJ rt/ —» ^X, 2, 2, 43. 
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real progenitor by the force of its inherent mysterious powers^. In this sense the Full Vase 
would bo oonsidored a representative symbol of the hidden vital force, and its fluid contents 
signify life itself. The infant that grows out of the womb and attains to full human majesty 
in due course epitomizes the virtues of the symbolical Full Vase. He is Pflrpa, full and over¬ 
flowing with prosperity and blessings {BhUti and Aiu) and bcHidos— 

*iiinjuynientM, pleasures and doliglits ghulnew< and rapturous costssios. 

Laiightor aiul inexTimont, donen and play liavo made bo<ly llicir homo*.' 

Such is the spirit of joy and fulness in the Full Vase. 

The specific association of Llio Purf^a-KuAnbJui with dwellings and homos which it 
was used to adorn is explicitly stated in the description of the completion ceremony of a now 
Konse in the Atharvaveda* :— 

‘0 fair damsel, bring hither to us the Pilma-Kumbha, filled with streams of clarified 
butter, blent with nectar. Bedew tliese drinkers with a draught of Amrita. May tlie 
reward of our pious works {ishfa-pUrta) guard thin dwelling*.* 

Here wo ai‘e brought nearer to tliar charming oonoeption which is familiar from the 
Buddhist hterature, via, Pufj^xtagfiafa ghara, ^), a house 

embellished with a Full Vase {Dhammapada Af^hakathd, 147). 

The representations of this delightful symbol occurs in art and scxilpture and continue 
from the duflga to Uie medieval period. They are seen in a pleasing variety of forn^ 
{Pigs. 25-30). 


T Hl ss Ptl : I —Vo/us, XIX. 87, 

JTfreT sjrnOf ll —AfAartw, XI. 8. 24, 

* ^ 5nR f nr i w trrrnBj^ i 

ll —‘Atharva, III, 12, 8. ‘‘.hi V * 



7. KALPAVBIKSHA 

THE WISH FULFILLING TREK 


Tndiiin nrfc oonvoyn ika mwiiiing In u dwtinct flymbol Uiif^uage. The lotiw, the full 
vwo the Svaslika, the whopJICJiaA^ro), tJic throe jewels(Twa/ftfl),and the KaJpa- 

Vfiksha, part m it wore of an lUphabet, uit! being used with perfect mastery as elements 
of decoration ; tJiey have not only invested art, Buddhist and Brahinanic, with cndloHs beauty 
hut also allow it as a vehicle of ideas. These symbols formed an integral part of Indian thought 
for ages serving like pegs for religious and metaphysical ideas. Their raeaiiing was ingrained 
in the oonsciousness of the people, and tlie art-connoisseur carried wiLliiu liim a subconscious 
reaction to those symbol forms which intcnHifled his appreciation of an art which was rich both in 
external as well as inner meaning. 

The Lotus lias been extolled as the prime symbol of creation, the seat and 
substratum of universal creative forco which springs from the nave) or centre of the primeval 
Creator. Simplified to a concise Sntra of art, it is expressed as Brahma, the genius of creation, 
seated on a full-blown lotus with a long stalk springing from the navel of Vishnu. That the 
elaborate Pauranic cosmogony could be treated witli such mastery of form gives a vantage- 
ground to the artist. As the lotus floats above water, bo the created cosmos emerged to the 
surface of the primeval deep or ‘chaos’, which originally was the confused mass out of which 
the order of the imivorso was evolved. The Greek word chaos is the same as Vedic ‘Kha’. 
’Klmm’ represented the great chasm or vacuum out of which was born the 'Kam', or the 
Plenum. 'Kba* is the navel from whicli the cosmic lotus takes its birth. Again 'Kha’ 
represents the centre of the Wheel of which the spokes and the peripheral frame mark the 
Universe. 

The symbols of the lotus and ^ .. primarily Vedic symbols. And so is 
the full vase or the PwiM-Ohafa in which, as the seer ofOie Athorva Veda sings, the gods filled 
in one place Immortality and life, prosperity and food, and many a good thing besides. Their 
opposites, the principles of non-life and nou-riohes, also lark, with divine sufferance, in somo 
unpcrceived corner of this PHniia-Kumbha. But what is essential and ausiiiciotis for life is the 
brimmmg and overflowing aspect of the Pwmxa-Kwnhka symbolising the growth end creative 
fertility In every pliase of man's being on this earth. The Pxkng^a'Kunrbhx is verily tho human 
body or Man himBclf containing within him the fullest range of divine blessings and tho ofaoiceai 
gifts to which the soul aspires. With such a perfect symbol to express the idea of fulness and 
prosperity the Indian artist felt enraj)tur«l. and with his genius for the beautiful he portrayed 
that idea in the form of a full vase overladen with foliage and adorned with girdles of flowery 
garlands on the neck, shoulder and base. A comprehensive study of the Purxui-Qha{a and its 
variations as found in Indian art would be interesting. The same is the case with other symbols 
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which euriolifHl art aa elomenla of decoration and at the same time i^avo to it dec[M?r jthiloaophic 
moaning. Not only trees and creepers but also animals and birda of various forms, e.g., Siriilia, 
Vfishay nnmsa and Supama, lion ,bulJ, goose ami ‘bird’, constantly appear in Indian art con¬ 
tributing to its riclmoKS, gaiety and freslniess an it would be fnnn al iving contact with nature. 

The eyinbol of the Kalpa-xfiksha has l)ceu )>opuliir both as regimls its representation 
in Roulpturo and pnuiting and description in imoienl. jmetry and litoraiun*. It is variously 
known an Kalpataru, Kcdpadmim, Dmttaru, etc., and from tho point of view of art iho 
KaVpavnlll and the Kalpalatd arc hut oxtensionH of the same motif treated with luxiiriiuico. 

The central idea of tho Kalpa-vrihha is that it is tho Wishing Treo which fulfils all clcsircH. 

It was produced as one of the fourteen gems at the time of tho gigantic chinning of tlio ocean 
by tho Devas and the Asuros. The auspiciouB conch and the auspicious cow— P&Hch'jjanya 
and Kamddhenu—yveTQ also produced along with the Wishing Treo and they too went to the 
gods. They are kindred symbols with the Kalpa-vfihha as bestowing fruition of human desires, 
and have been employed in Indian art and poetry with remarkable success. Tho phrase 
^K&rmduglid' is frequent in the Vedas and is applied variously to speech (Yak), Saraavatl, 
the goddess of learning, Aditi, the moUicr of thegods, and PfithivI, tho GreatMother jicrsoniiled 
(Mah\-vnSiA). Tho Wislimg Tree also is (»Ucd Kamadiigha os it grants all desires and fulfils 
all wishes. So long as a mou is tmder its shade, whatever he conceives he real!nos. Wealth, 
women and all kinds of enjoyments issue forth from its fructifying bough.s. 

Tho Mind is tire Kalpa-VfiksiM or the Wishing Tree which gives us every thing for 
tlie mere thought of it. In a very reel sense tho Mind is the most powerful creator, tho perennial 
source of all our enjoyments, and tho incxlinustible fountain from which pleasure (nua) cons¬ 
tantly 007/55 out. Thought, (ta/fikalpa) is the nature and power of the Mind which mokes life 
teem with innumerable blessings. Tho artists nuulc full use of a rich conception like this, and 
employed the Kalpa-vfihha os one of the symbols which adorned art both in respect of beauty 
of form and depth of meaning. 

At Bharhut bounteous oui ves of lotus creepens run m continuous bands, each bough 
or bud of which carries beautiful ornaments, earrings, ^kun^lalas* for tho oars of tho Prakara- ^ 
vapra design,^ necklaces set with pearls and beads, armlets and anklets and spiral rings of 
various designs, delicate scarfs with flower-patterns woven in their texture, and 'ssris' witli 
'pofZi* ends of *gowiUn]cd* designs*. The Kalpalatd deooratbn jiroducing such ornaments is 
a conspicuous feature of early Indian art and it is very often repeated leaving a pleasant effect 
on tho mind. 

* For the meaning of the Prakara-vepra design earrings, see ABORI, XXXIII, p.p. 19-22. 

• F&pini in the GanasQtra 'gotnUira dchchhddant ; on Sflira V. 4.3. refers to a cloth oaUed *gomvirik&* > 

which seems to be tho *8&ri* worn by men and women in llic reliefs at Bharhut and Sanchi; it seems 

to have derived its name from the parlioular ^gomHira ’ form of its fiont pendant portion. 
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The motif dovelopod and oontinuod later In tht art of the Gupta period and even 
afterwards. The deep>ciit foltage decorations and crcopera with intertwining tendrils are a 
familiar feature of Qupta art, and in some of them objeote of onjoyment are carved as the 
products of the Wishing Tree. On a beautiful pillar from Gadliwa a creeper with youthful 
maidens springing from its branches has entwining leaves and ofBshoots (KdmalcUd). The 
pillar is illustrated by Cumiingluim (ASR. Vol. X. Ph VI and on p. 7)^. 
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Recently, Sivaramamurti drew attention to tlio KalpchVfikiha- Kalpa- 
twBI motif ex[ilauiing it in the liglit of a few literary roferonocs from Kalidasa*. 
The oonoeptiou of an idyllic land or clime in which all kinds of human enjoyments 
are available to man as in a garden of paradise, is of old standing in Indian 
litemlufo. Wc read in the story of the Mahavapija Jataka (No. 493) that a 
group of merchants who had set out in search of a treasure come to a mighty 
banyan tree with cool and pleasant shade. Prom its eastward branch pure 
and clear water tnokled for tliem; they washed and drank their fill. Ono of the 
branches on the south gave them all things to eat: 

‘Both rice and moat out in a stream it brings, 

Thick prorridgo ginger Icntlo soup and many other things’. 

From the western branch— 

'Outoame a bevy of fair girls all pranked In bravo array, 

And 0 the robes of many hues, jewels, and rings in plenty I 
Eaoh merchant had a pretty maid, caoli of the five and twenty’. 
Prom the northern branch likewise— 

*.outcame a stream of gold, 

Silver in handfuls, preoious rings and jewels manifold. 

And robes of fine Benares cloth and blankets thick and thin. 

The inorchants then to roll them up in bundles did begins 

This Tree which produced water streams, food, pretty maids and good 
things is the ideal Kalpa-Vr(ksha so often extolled in literature. The following 
Pali gatha sums up tlie virtnes of this auspicious tree— 

srrfx^ »i (Fauaboell. Jat. IV. 352) 

The idea that tlie tree deity gave the merchants water to drink, food 
to eat, beds to lie on, maidens to attend them and all treasures, has an irresis¬ 
tible appeal of which both the poets and the artists took full advantage to 
embellish their works. In the epic literature and in the Puraijias the conception 


* Its present whereabouts are unknown, but I am indebted to Mr. A. G. Shiiroff, l.OB., for an old 
outline drawing of it which is reproduced here with his kind permisaion. 

• Journal of Oriental Beaeaiob, Vol. XIV, Pt. Ill, pp. 180-182. 
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of the Wishing Trco i>r(HUioing all iloHireB is extended to the idyllic land of Uttarokiiru 
where Blynian conditions jjrovnil, Kiiding to uu exceedingly drlightful life of the inmates. 

In tlio mmiiyar^a, Sugrfva direclx the monkey chiefs to go in quest of Sita in tho 
northern ilircction. There, at tho end of tlio earth they would find tho land of the Uttarakuma. 
^*FIowor« of gold as resplendent as fire are seen there in eternal bloom imbued with divine 
fragraneo. Tho bcauliful trees produce garments of various kinds and costly gems which 
are pleasant for men aiul women to use in all seasons; beds with beautiful coverlets and pleasing 
garlands; costly drinks end food of many doscriptions ; and to crown tliis all, maidens endowed 
witli beauty, virtue and yoatll'^l 

In the MoIiabhSrata. tho Blysian land of Uttarakuru with all kinds of plenty in 
fruits and flowers and with trees producing all objects of desire (MrvakSinaphald Vfiksha^) 
is conceived in the northern direction adjacent to Meru. There, as fruits from trees, are pro¬ 
duced ; garments, ornaments and youthful pairs of men and worn© {mithunSn.%) who draw 
sustenance from tho nectar-like milk of the milky trees and arc perfectly matoliod to each 
otier in beauty, dress and appearance. The human beings in that region are happy and conten¬ 
ted like gods being free from all sorrows and ailmcjits, and they do not suffer the pangs of 
separation.^ 

It appears that this description of Uttarakuru was oji inherent part of Llio Bhnva- 
nako^ tt« we find it repeated in a similar context in tho Vayupurapa (Chap. 45 versos 
11-60). The description in the Puraiia, besides recording what tho Epic contains is much more 
elaborate, artd wo find there reforenoe to stroams of 'madhu* and *m(xir€ya\ of bntfccr and 
ourds, to mountuina of delicious food, to groves furnished witli beds, seats, cosuiotics, 
garlands, etc, and to a groat many other items of pleasure. In that region there ia sweot 
music of every description rising from lute, flute and tabors, and hundreds andt housanda of 
Kalpa^Vfikshdit produce fine and beautiful gamrents agrcoablo to wear. 

^ \ smi: nv^n 

w I iiwii 

^Tvar ^ I ufKf ^ iivhii 

y i iPT:<n^fliPr iivvjii 

yRify ^ wnflr fyf^yiO r w i uv<'n 

—Kiihkindhd kdt}da, oh. 4S, verses 43-48. 

’ TTipf |«nrT: ii^n 

6 ^ 5 ^ I 2 tqTfoT y ^ tl^li 

sRtfrrr i Brrt g O fip fr iivu 

^ fnn 5fric ynjfftwf i y iihii 

fmjJTTfy y i ^ ^ ^ \\8\\ 

rmjjf VT% fly ^ I gwFFjyW flfl^y em y 7, 2-11 
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A roprosontatioii of the Uttarakuru land in probnI)ly what we fcad at Sanchi carved 
on tlio western face of the western pillar of tlio south gateway of the Groat Stapa {MarthiH 
*M(muments qf8anchi\ Vol. I. p. 144 ; Vol. U. PJ. XlXa). In several undulating bands of a 
lotus oroopor (one of which is reproduced hero Figure 32) are youthful couples cjigogod in 
music and ploaanro surrouiulwl by hinls aiul animals aud switod umlor the shades of bouglis 
overladen with costly onuimaixtii of uuiny kinds. 

Phis roprrsoitnlio)) Is so close to the library tradition 
given in the Kpros tiiat it appears to siiggost a oonsoioits 
treatment hy the artist of a theme which literary trudition Iiad 
made jmimlur. Tim sculptors nt Saiinlil and Bhnrhut (p. IB. 
Figu. 4 : a, h, e d d,) Jmvo curved time and again the lotas 
urcepers as producing omnmeiiU (muktamidHryachUrdni 
bhdfhandni). Kalidasa in the Kumarosainbhava, VIII. 08, 
refers to nockhtccs (Jidragasfi) hojiging from tlie top of 
Kalpa-Vfihha trees. In the MeghadiUa ho mentions the 
Kalpa-Vfiksha ns the one complete source of all objects of 
adornment and toilet used by the women in Alaka, for 
cxain|)le, boaiitiful fabrics, wine causing love glances in the 
eyes, flowers and tender loaves, a variety of ornaments and 
loo dye for painting tlio feet arc the Koifa'Vfiksha piToduots 
used for female beauty make-up (a/sdd maf)dana).> 

Again the poet refers to the Kaipa'Vfiksha *fnadhu,* 
named *aiuvhg(tdApalca* (also called ^ratiphaW in MeghadHta 
II, 3) whioli was served in cups of scarlet coloured gems 
(^loMlarka-ma^i-b/UIfam.' Kumora 8. 76). The conception of 
fine garments produced from the Kalpataru is foimd not only 
in Kaltsa (‘Kalpataru-lambi amiuaka Ktunar. 8.71), but also in Ba^bhatta who refers 
several times to the ^Kalpadruma dukula* or the ‘Kalpuhid dukOla^ which was diaphanons 
and transparent like the slough of a snake and so liglit as to be tossed about even by 
the air of human breath KddambaH text, ed. 

Vaidya, p. 201, 206).* 


^Megha. //. 11. 

* From the above Uterary tradition wc find that tho Kalpa-ViHuha wna oonmdered as the source of 
the following objects of decoration and enjoyment: 

Ornaments: ^layashti'. 'abharaQia', bliushaoa-vikalpa. 

Garments: ‘kalpatamUmbi amiuka* (Kumdr. 8» 71); 'chitravSsaa* (hlcgh. U. 11); 'maftgalya 
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Fig. 32. Youthful couples 
engaged in Music. (Sanohi) 
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With respect to the auspicious symbol the basic point of view was that each 
one of them reproKnts tho tiuth and power of the creative force that is in nature. 

example, a single lotus Eowcr in full bloom of its beauty is not an isolated pheno' 
menon which depends on chance but it is the frail of Universal system in wliioh the 
minutest part is related to the whole and depends essentially for its foil manifestation 
on the glory of tho law that exists overywhoro and at oil times. Similarly a oonoh 
depicted as a S)rmbQl points to tho whole background of Noturo’s laws wliioh arc opera¬ 
tive in the ocean and tho birth of aquatic life in it and tlic evolution of tho crustacoa 
in its waters. Tlie same is true of a Ktdjm-VfiksJut or a MiUmm motif, which although 
singly represented, stand as dominant symbols of tlic whole idea of Uttarakuru. Each 
one of them is like a sampling of the auspicious substratum of the divine laws in the 
universe. Even one symbol depicted in painting or on the wall or in relief in sculpture, 
tecraootta or stncoo was considered apotropaic and auspicious like the presonoo or the 
divine. It is from this point of view that the many representations of tho auspicious 
objeota {Mai^ta-dravya) in stone sculpture or in toy figurines wore loved and adorned, 
and were adopted as decorative motifs, 


kshauma* (6ak. lY), 'EasOca* cloth and blankets of UddljliuA or Oandh&ra omintiy, known as 
P&adckambala in the J&takas and in P&uini. 

Oosmetioe for the body and feet: *UkshAiftga\ ‘vicholihitti*, etc. 

'Wine and drinks: 'madhu* (Megha. 11, 11); *anaAgadJpaka'; (Eumdro. VIII. 75) and 'ratiphala' 
(Megha. 11. S); 'mahAih&ai p&n&oi’ (Eishkindhfi, 43, 48); 'maiieya* (VAjn, oh. 46). 

Beds: 'ohitrSstaiaaavanti 4ayan&Di’ (Kishkindha, 43. 47). 

Garlands: 'insnsbkfints mAlya’, (Kish. 43. 47). 

Food : 'vividhA bhakshya, (Kish. 43-48); 'bahu salimamsodana* (J5t. IV. 362). 

Maidens and Couples; ‘gunasampannft rupayaovanalakshitAetriyab’ (Kish. 43. 48); 'u&riyo 
samlaok att* (Jat. IV. 352); *mithuji&ni’ and 'apsarasopam&b striyab’ {Bhlahma, 7.8) 
Water in regaling streams (MahAvinija Jil, IV. 361). 



8. CORNUCOPIA IN LITERATURE 


In my Review of Dr. A.S. Altokar’flCfltoioj;tiro/t^« Bayand Hoard (J.N.S.L, XVll, 
Pt, I) I liad pointed out tliat (somueopiu wn« a well Icnown motif in Indian literature. Hero 
ifl that evidence. 

1. Mahabhdrata, Karnnparvn, Poona edn. 6. 87— 

Duryodlianu aiunntcd Knr^a to the office of lii« SendpaU (commander'in'cliief of the 
army) by pouring water on liis head filled in the vishd^ of olcpliant*;, rhinoceroses and bulls, 
and by scattering pearls and jewels, us also iming fragrant lucky herbs. Here the word vishd^jui 
means both a horn, as of a bull and a rhinoceros, and a tusk as of on elephant. Pouring holy 
wat«r on the head of tho person anointed was an ancient custom employed also in the 
K&jaaflya ceremony. 

In tho above voiho the Critical edn. reads dvxpi, a panther, which has no horn or tusk 
and is meaningless in this context, aa against dvipa, an elephant, of the Vulgate text which 
gives excellent meaning and undoubtedly was the correct reading. MS. K 8 actually rooords 
the variant reading dwiipa, which 1 liavo adopted here, meaning 'of an elephant’. 

2. At tho prospect of Rama’s cornation as crown-prinoe, Sita eiproases her joy as 

follows : 

5t«P2*NTf«i ^ ^ II 

-Ayodhyd, 16. 23. 

*1 shall bo by your side at the lucky time when you are consecrated, by taking the holy vow, 
patting on the excellent deer'Skin, and holding the horn of a deer in your hand {kuraiiga- 
iriApu-pfitit). Hero Rama is expected to hold the kurafiga^iTi^ga or cornucopia aa a lucky 
attribute in one of his hands. 

3. At the time of Sugrlva's coronation, it is stated that he was anointed with water 
poured from a bull’s horn: 

anffeU ^ i RT j [ S 'WT: 1 STT’. II 

—Eixhkindhd KSn^a Oh. 26, Verses 33-34. 

'The monkey-chie/a collected water from all the seven oceans, having filled golden 
pitchers with it; and then with ceremonies prescribed by the texts and as directed by the 
sages, they bathed him witli the auspicious bull-horns and golden jars'. 

Here the word ia fislutbJia-^hga, the horn of a bull, expressly stated as a lucky object 


(iubha). 
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4. In the Atharva Voda there is mention of spirits holding horns in thoix hands 
preceding on her way the nowly wedded bride; 

^ ^ ^ ^ *rf% 5?^ fror: i 

This must have 1)ceii Romo old custom, probably because even at that ancient 
period the liom was believed to bo a lucky object. Porhaja they filled it with holy water for 
sprinkling on tlio way to ward off evil spirits. 

I am indebted to Dr. Moti Cliiuidra for the information that in Control Asia they still 
hang ibex goat horns in the mosques, h.s ronmaiits of nn old cni.sioin of using sucli horns in the 
temples of Siva by the primitive trilnis tliorc. Prol)ubly tins pooplo wore tlio MuliavrisliHH 
{AtJiarm, V, 22. 5) who arc stated to be noiglilsjurs of Uio Balhikas and the MfljavaUs. 

Pandit Shri Ambika Prasad Upadhyny of the Banaras Hindu University infomw 
me that it is still the oustom in Siva worship to anoint the doity with water poured from horns 
made of silver. He also mentions that in the Sraddhu ceremony water is offered to tlic manes 
with the horn of a rhinoceros. 

This proves the very ancient belief in India that a horn was an auspioioos object 
from which holy water ahould be pomod os part of the religious rituob. Moreover the Sfinga 
was coosiderod as a lucky sjrmbol also, for it must have been hold os suoii by Rama in the 
reference cited above (Ayodhyi 16,23). 

Greek comu is the same as Sanskrit ifihga. TliC jSuMa of Indian literature 

is the same as ''Cornu Copiae or Cornucopia which was the horn of abundance asc<l os the 
sjnnbol of plenty. In Greek mythology there arc two different talcs explaining its origin. 
One which suckled Zeus; another to the horn of the river-god Aohelous, wrenched off by 
Heraoklos** {tHctionary of Oreek and Roman Antiquiiiei, edited by F. W. Cornish, London, 
John Murray, 1898, p. 211). According to the same authority ‘The cornucopia oonstantly 
appears in coins and works of art, especially of the Koman period, as the symbol of abundance*. 
I would invite experts kindly to throw further light on the antiquity and religious signifioance 
of cornucopia in classical, specially Greek, art and mythology. 



Fig. 33 Coin of Huvishkn Fig. 34 Coin of Hippostratos; Fig. 35 Coin of Huvisbka 
Reverse side; Goddose city Goddess carrying Reverse side; Goddess Bita- 

with cornucopia cornucopia. devi holding oomuoopia. 
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THE MAURYAN PALACE AT PATALIPUTRA 

RonrniuB of the ancient Indian palncea are few and far between. We have, however, 
found the matoriol remains of the Manryaii palaoo at Komrahar, the site of ancient Pa^alipiitra. 
Tliere Dr. Spooner made excavations in 1912 and explored the rerm^ine of that partionlar 
portion of the Mauryan palace which must liave been its AsOidwi-Man^a/pa or the hall of public 
Budionoe (also called Sabha). Tliore is a reference of the Chandraffuyta-Sabhd and Pusht/a- 
mitra-Sabhd in PataSjali’s MaliShh&aKya. Now tlie word Sabha acoording to the niUm of 
Pacini denoted both an assembly and assembly-hall (also called ^dld). Megasbhoues has left 
behind a factual discription of the assembly-hall of the king Chandra Gupta Maurya. 

What we have aotually found in the exoavations is a magnificent big hall originally 
supported on 80 pillars distribated in 8 rows of 10 pillars each, with two extra pillars at one 
end which probably raorka the spot of the royal throne. The pillars when complete were 18 
feet high but unfortunately oil of them, excepting one or two, have been broken into number¬ 
less fragments. The one which is well preserved is about 14 ft, high, tapering from the bottom 
towards the top and without a basement (having a plain shaft). On the bottom are engraved 
several symbols including orescent and Ohaityas and the triangle-beaded standard (Indrayashfi 
or Dhvaja), The Crescent or Olioitya or Mem, as it is called, was a typioal Mauryan symbol 
associated with the reign of Chondia Gupta. One of the most distinguishing features of the 
pillars and their fragments is the bright polish as found on the A^kan Pillars. It is, therefore, 
easy to assign them to Mauryan period when this characteristio polish on stone was a regular 
feature of stone art. It appears that the supor-stnictuTo was entirely of timber as recorded 
by the Chinese pilgrim The whole building probably caught fire at some period of its oxis- 
tenoe and the result was its utter distruction as evident by the fragments. 

We may draw the attention to the Sabha of king Yudhishthira os described in the 
Sabhl Porvan of the MahShhSfata. It was built by the architect Maya Asurs. That Sabhd 
is described as Divyd Manmatji and Prabhayd Sampanna (poliahed). The 8(J}hd was re¬ 
ctangular (AyatSkara) and spacious (Vtptdd). The MahdbhdraUi actually mentions that 
the Sabha was beautified by creepers of silver and birds of gold. Its total perimeter is men¬ 
tioned as 8750 yds. The !)a8ement of the palace was supported on the head of Atlantcs d warfs 
(Kiiikra) with pricked ears {Shanku Karna). 

During the Mauryan period two art traditions can be clearly distmguished, namely, 

(1) The court art exemplified in the monuments of A4oka for which the emperor 
was directly responsible. 
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' (2) The tradition of folk art. may he reoojjiiiaed iu a ffroup of frco-etanding statues 

which liavo heeii found at muuy places in north India, in Bihar and in Orissa. 
They aro nuwtly dgiues of Yakshos and Yoksliln and tliey carry with them a 
distinct plastio tradition which it la not possible to connect with tlic hnishod 
products of die court art. The nmtorial as observed about the images boa 
been found over a very cxtoiiHivo area, thousands of miles in length and breadth, 
which cetablishcB in an undisputed manner tho oxlsteuoo of a far flung style. 

The following images are noteworthy:— 

(1) Yalesha statue from Farlchum vilhigo iit Mathura district (inscribed). 

(2) Yaksha from Baroda village hi Mathura district. 

(3) YakshI from Jliing Ka Nagard in Mathura distriot. 

(4) Yaksha statue found at Nob, village in Bharatpar distriot. 

(6) Yalcahl from Besiiagar near Bhopal; now presrved in Indian museum. 

(6) A Yaksha statue from Pawayd ancient Pailmavatl, now preserved in the Gwa¬ 
lior Museum (msoribed). 

(7) A Yaksha statue from Patna, now preserved in the Indian Museum (inscribed). 

(8) Yaksha statue from Patna (inscribed), now preserved in the Indian museum. 

(9) A Yakslil statue at Besnagar locally known as the Telin. 

(10) Trimukha Yaksha statue—triCaced image {Fig. 41) found at the aite of lUjghat 
(ancient Banaraa), now preserved in the Bharat Kala Bliavan. B.H.U, 

(11) A Yalraha image found somewhere in wcstoni fiulia and now preserved in 
National museum. 

(12) A Yaksha image found at Bhilsa in bod of the river Botwa {V^ravad). 

(13) Several big statutes of Yalwha.s found recently in excavations at Shishupal- 
garli in Orissa. 

Idbntipigation : 

« 

The question of the identiheatiun of the remarkable group of statutes is of para- 
moimt interest for understanding the history of early Indian art botli m the Mauryan and 
Sunga periods. Dr. A. K. Ooomaraswamy, K. P. Ja^'swal and Rom Prasad Chanda hod worked 
on this problem and taken part in tho controversy regarding the proper identification of these 
images. 

Prof. Jayswal wos the first to suggest on the basis of liis reading and interpretation 
of the inscription on tho Parkhara image, that it represented the statue of King Ajataiatni 
of the d^i^uu^a dynasty. He read tho imme Kunika which according to the Jnioa tradition 
was a second name of Ajataiatm. Subsequently when two more Yaknha statues were found at 
Pataliputra Dr. Jayswal again identified them as the portrait statues of two Nanda emperors, 
Nanda and his son Maha n a ndl . Ram Prasad Chanda, however, controverted this view with 
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cogent argumfints developed in hifl monogrepli entitled **F<ntf Ytuhsha SUUuea*\ There 
he has oonclunively shown that these statues oau not bo token aa those of Magodha emperors 
bat represent figures of Yakshas and Yakshls who were worshipped as part of the folk cults 
prevalent in ancient India. Dr. Coomarosawamy was at first inclined to agree with Jayswal 
bat later on convinced tliat theao atatucM ropresent Yakshas and Yakshls. Ho wrote aboat 
the PorkhaiQ Yaksim {Fig. 37), "in view of the'recent oriticisin it is impossible to adhere to 
Jayawal’s view and it is neoe.sAary to revert to Uto opinion that the statue represents Taksha 
OJid must (late from tlio tliird century B.O." 

The question should bo deoidod on tlio basis of the firm fact. In the first instance, 
the short inscriptiuu on tlie female statue found at Jliing Ka Nngara it a Yakhi (in 
Prakrit, Sana. Yakalii), Tho atatuo from Pnwaya (Padmavatt) (Figs, 36,38) also is mentioned 
as that of Ma^bluulra Yoksha which was installed by the members of a OoshiB at 
Pawaya. The image found at Noh in Bharatpur district was traditionally known as that of u 
Jakhaiya i.e., Yaksha. 




Pig. 36. Pawajra Yaksha Fig. 37. Parkham 
(Front View) ^ Yaksha (Mathura) 



Fig. 38. Pawaya Yaksha 
(Back View) 
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Afl rogardu the Parkhom imago which Dr. Jayswal identihed with that of Kui^^ika^ 
the fact is that the inscription mentions the name of a teacher called Ku^jJka, and his pupil 
Kuvkik&nUva»\ had ostuhlished tlmt image. At the beginning can be read three letters 
f^nrr^ which obviously form part of the name ManibJiada (in Prakrit) or Manibhadra. So 
the Parkhmn image {Fig. 37) uncloutedly represented the Yaksba Mapibbadra. 

As regards the two Putna statues 
{Fig. 40) inscription on <mo of them reads 
^ 3r ^ which may bo rendered 
into Sanskrit as BhagSvOn Ahkaya Nivika 
i.e.> of inoxliaustiblo wealth ; tlio inscription 
on the other is ^ Lo., in Sanskrit 
Sarvatra Nandi. Both of those are appar¬ 
ently good Yakslia names. Dr. Vogel has (in 
liis Catalogue of Mathura Museum) moutionoci 
that the statue obtained in tl\o Baroda 
Village of Mathura distriot {Fig. 39) was 
also being worshipped under the namo of 
Jakhaiyd. 

i * Wo thus see on the basis of l>oth the 
inscriptions on some of the statues and also 
local taraditions obtained on tlio HjK>t with 
respect to some of them, those woro the 
Fig. 39. Yaksha from Baroda Village statues of Yakshas and Yakshls whose 

(Mathura). (Back View) worship at one time was extremely popular. 

Styli: 

Stylistically tlie above group of Yaksha images is distingnisded by the following 
characteristic features:— 

(1) They are of colossal size {Mahak&ya^ Mahd Pramdna) and massively built 
with pronounced emphasis on muscular strength. 

(2) They are usually carved in the round {Chaturmukhadariana) and therefore 
free-st an di n g; the main efieot is frontal as if they were intended to be seen from 
the front aide only. 

(3) The drapery consists of a turban on the head and upper scarf thrown on the 
alioulders and arms, or tied round the chest and a dhoti hanging bdow up to 
the ankles and fastened with a girdle. 

(4) The ornaments consist of heavy ear-rings, heavy torque {Ftf^ifhd) and a Bat 
^ triangular necklace and also armlets with feathered projections. 




PLATH ir. 





D. Lion pillar. Lauria Nandangarh. 


C. Elephant. Dhauli. 
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Fig. 40. Patna Yaksha ^2. Yakahl 

from Besnagar 

(5) There is also a tendency to depict the figure as slightly protuberant or pot¬ 
bellied as in the case of the Parkham Taksha {Fig, 3T) and Mai^ibhadra 
Yaksha (Figs, 36,38) from Pawaya. These images are marked by the distintive 
style which is the earliest in the history of Indian sculpture as known from 
historical sites. We have no earlier specimens to connect this style with 
preceding traditions or to throw light on the origin. of this art. But its 
dominant character and almost country-wide extension, as for example 
from Mathura to Orissa and Pataliputra to Bombay, furnish certain indi¬ 
cations that this art must have hod a long history, most probably rendered 
in perislLabie material like clay or wood. As regards their position in the 
evolution of Indian art the most natural suggestion is tliat they were 
executed daring the Mauryan period (third century B.C.). It was just 
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the time when stone was being naed for architecture and sculpture under 
the direction of the Mauryan emperors Oliandra Gupta and Aioka. The 
polished spocimons of Mauryan art represent a court style whereas the Yaksha 
images ore examples of folk art. 

With the making c»f these images a stylo of art became established which the artists 
of the subsequent perio<la were botmd to regard as their xnf^Jel. Tliis is wliat wc aotuoliy 
find in the art of tlio Siinga period. The Yaksha inmges carved in the monuments of Blmrhut 
and Sauolii are the pro<»f of the continuity of tlic Yaksha tnwlition botli in iconography oiul 
in the stylo of art. The Bhnrluit and Ranchi Yukshiia appear in the direct line of their ancca- 
stOTS, namely, the Yakslia inmges founil at Parkliam in the Mathura district and nearer homo 
at Bhilsa and Pawaya. Tlie Yaksha tradition, as wo shall see later, was very strongly dominat¬ 
ing the art of the Sunga period in which wo actiudly find a number of images of Yakshos and 
Yakshls carved on variouH pillars and gateways (see Stupa of Bharhut). The images are 
inscribed with the name** of these cult deities, for example, Kupira Yaksha (Kubera Yaksha) 
nr 8udaaana YakhI (Budar^ia Yakh!) etc. 

MAURYAN ART UNDER ASOKA : 

The monuments of Mauryan art under AAoka as preserved up-till now comprise 
the following:— 

(1) Monolitliio stone pillars. 

(2) Monolithic stone railings preserved at Samath. 

(3) Fragraontry parasol found at Sanchi. 

(4) MisccllancouB mole heads found during the excavations at Sarnath. 

(6) Bock-out Chaitya halls in the Bornbar hills in Bihar. 

(6) An elephant carved on the rock at Dhauli. 

(7) A few stfipas of brick and mortar which have gone subsequent enlargement. 

A4oka may be said to have been a great builder on the basis of the surviving monu¬ 
ments but tradition very much exaggerates his building activities and credits him with the 
building of the cities, innumerable sthpas, VihAras or mouastries, pillars and railings of stone 
bearing insoriptions of artistic Boal|)ture. Tradition asorihes to Aioka the foundation of two 
cities, namely (1) drlnagara, the capital of Kashmir and (2) Devapattana, a city in Nepal. 
Aioka is said to have opened origuial eight stfipas containing the relics of the Buddha and 
redistributed them over d4 thousand stfipas which, it is said, ho built. Archaeological evi¬ 
dence acquaints us with only the few stupas, the stiipss at Sanchi and Bharhut for example, 
built by Aioka. Form his own words in i^e Edicts, we learn that he enlarged to twice its 
size the stQpa of Kanaghamana (Kanaka Mimi), the previous Buddha at Nigllva, and built for 
the sect of Ajlvikaa throe sets of cave-vnlleys {Chaitya*) in the Barabar hills of Bihar. 
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Aioka ia best remembered by the monolithic pillars. A few of which have survivod, 
rather have been disoovered at Allahabad, Laiiria Araraj, Lauria Nandacgarh (with Hon 
capital), Eampurva (with lion capital), Sanchi (Capital with four lioua), Samath (with a capital 
of four Lions, originally surmounted by a Dhanna Chakra), Rummindei (with horse capital t), 
Nigllva and two pillars removed to Delhi by Sultan Firoj Tuglak in 1360, of which one originally 
stood at Meonit and the other at Topra in Ambala district. 

All the above ten pillars ore insoribcU. Tlicic are three uninsoribed pillars whioh 
are also taken on the basis of their bright polish and stylo to ho Mauryan, namely (1) at 
Bakhiri (Vaii&il, with the lion capital), (2) Soukisa (with cleplmut capital), and (3) Kdmpurva 
with a bull capital. 

Recently one inscribed pillar has boon discovered without its capital at KauAunbl 
whioh also has oharaoteristio Mauryan polish. Fa-hien noticed only six pillars but Huen- 
Tsang, who travelled extensively, noticed fifteen of Aiokan pillars of which only four or five 
can now be identified, for example, the pillars at Sanldfla, Lumbini, Nigllva, Sarnath and 
In Ilia inscriptions Aioka mentions stone pillars already existing before his time. 

The pillars represent the high wntor'mnxk of Manrya achievement in the domain of 
fine arts. They generally consist of a round and monolithic shaft tapering from the base with 
a diameter ranging from about 35.5' to 49.5' to a total height of between 40 and 60 feet, 
diameter at the top ranging from 22' to about 35'. 

A study of the style of capitals of these pillars reveals some kind of chronological 
sequence which may be roughly arranged oh follows:— 

(1) The earliest one is marked by tlic lion capital at Bokhirii (Ftff, 43 ); the 
elephant of Saukiaa {Fig.44) pillar and the rock out elephant of Dhauli also 
belong to tho crude style. 

(2) The next stage is represented by the Rampurva bull cpitol (jP^. 46) followed 
closely by the lion capital at Lauria Nandangarh {Fig. 46). In both of these 
wo find tho dignity of conception and balance in ^ the execution of the 
different parts. 

(3) The final stage is represented by the lion capital at Rampurva {Fig. 47) and 
the lion capital at Sanchi followuig closely tho lion capital at Samath 
{Fig. 48). 

The Bajchira Lion Cahtal : 

The lion figure is clumsy and crude in style; the shaft of the column is heavy and 
dwarfish in proportion. The animal is uncomfortably placed on its abacus. It ia rather 
wooden in appearance and looks in natural expression. Tho whole attitude is artificial and 
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primitive {Fig, 43). Though the iictilptor betrays his capacity to handle the mass before him 
and to bring out a living form, there is no plastic feeling in the body of the lion. The abacus^ 
the inverted lotus and the standing slisft all point to an inferior workman who had not the 
ability to integrate all the three elomonts of the pillar with its capital. We miss here that 
essential majesty which is associated with the Hauryan pillars. 

TffB ELfiu>BANT Capital at Sakkisa: 

The capital consists of tlireo parts, namely (1) an oloppaut on the top, (2) a round 
abacus in the middle and (3) an invortwl lotus bobw. The decoration on the abacus consists 
of the honey-suoklc design and lotus, and a reel border. Hero the abacus and the inverted 
lotus ore much bettor but the olophont is rather plump and static. It does not show any 
motion ^rid its front legs are htted like pillars {Fig. 44). The attitude of the body fails to 
harmonise with the abacus and the lotus capital below, 

Rampurva. Bull Capital : ' 

It consists of an animal sculpture at the top, a round abacus in the middle and an 
inverted lotus below seperate by a corded design in between them. The bull stands in a 
graceful manuer harmoniously poised on the abacus. Its weight rests on its base in a natural 
way {Fig. 45). The throe elements of this pillar are symmetrioal and rendered with remarkable 
clarity. The body of the animal is muscular and the plastic treatment is of nat\iral oharaoter. 

Lauria Nakdanoarh Lion Capital : 

This capital consists of a sejant lion, a round abacus decorated witli pecking-geese- 
pattern similar to that in Rampurva lion capital and finally an inverted lotus below. The 
lower most portion is covered with overflowing recurved and stylised petals. It shows the 
cord design both above and below. In this example the expression in the figure of tlio lion is 
much more vigorous and intense {Fig, 46). The details of the nerves and tlio veins ore more 
sharply defined, yot the whole figure is marked by a good deal of stylising. 

Rampxtrva Lion Capital: 

It is similar to the lion capital at Lauria Nandangarh. In that it consists of three 
elements, namely, a sejant lion, a round abacus with row of Hazhsas and a btus with overflowing 
leaves and petals seperated by a plain round moulding. The lion figure is well executed and 
displays all those qualities that are associated with the master-pieces of Mauryan sculpture 
{Fig. 47), namely, a perfectly natural form, dynamic expression, technical perfection in the 
precision of cutting and chiselling; and above all a harmony of its component parts, the 
abacus adequately ballanoes the animal figure, it supports. Some have regarded the lion 
figure of Rampurva capital to be oven superior to those of the Samath lion capital, the 
latter being slightly on the side of greater stylisation. 
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Fig. 43. Lion Capital Fig. 44. Elepliant Capital Fig. 45. Bull Capital 
from Bakhira &oin Sankua Ranipurv& 



Fig. 46. Lion Capital, 
Lauria Nandangarh 
0 


Fig. 47. Lion Capital, 
Ramputva 


Fig. 48. Lion Capital, 
Samath 
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Saknath Lion Capii’al: 

Tills famous monument (Fig. 48) represents tlie liigliost perfection of Mauryon art 
under Aioka. The cajiital should bo studiod from two |>omt« of view, namely, tho nature of 
its component ports witli special roferonco to tho source of tlio motifs, and tlio meaning of 
its symbolism. 

Tlio capital oousistod of four component parts, via. (I) the inverted lotus, (II) 
the roujul abaous or drum, (11J) tlie surmountiiig animal figure consisting of four lions seated 
back to book, and (IV) a crowning Dhamia Cluikm suppurteil on the heuils of tlio four Huns. 

(I) Thk invertrd lotus : 

Its lowermost portion is similar to tlint wo liavc in the other pillar capitals of A^oka. 
There is some controversy about tlic exact nature and nomenclature of this motif. Western 
scholars generally interpret it os a bell and regard the parts as bell-shaped or campaniforra. 
There arc several cogent objections in accepting this intorprotation:— 

(1) In a bell design tliero is hardly any place for the over-flowing conspicuous loaves 
which form tho decoration of the exterior sufaoc. 

(2) The smaller sepals—Even upto now the traditional artists in rendering tlie 
flowers depict both tho petals (PahJiha^l) and sepals (BacJihe^). 

(3) If we explain the motif os a bell there is no point in the oordod or rope design 
or plain moulding which we see in the neck of tho object. It is only in tho 
case of the pot and the foliage or vase and flower motif that wo got a consistent 
explanation of these various decorative features. 

Firstly, the idea of PCrr^Iiafa or Maiigala KaUtia liad been known siiioo tho time 
of Xtigveda for which contiiinous literary cvidenco is available. Tho Buddliist literature refers 
to it as Punnghafa. iVIorc titan literaturo aotnal religious as well as art tradition is full with 
this motif of the Masala Kalaia. It is universal in BuddJiiKm, Jainism and Hinduism. It is 
popular with all raiilcs of people, both rich and poor, and. tliore is jiractically no festive occa¬ 
sion in which tho Purnagliafa is not installed either os roligiotm symbol or for its beautifying 
purpose. This can really be said to liavo been a miivorsal, aooeasible and readily understood 
of tho symbols. Its auspicious character is so obvious and patent as hardly to need any 
argument. Mnroover, there is another fact to bo considered. A motif does not suddenly 
appear in art and disappears without leaving any trace in subsequent art. It is not an exotic 
phenomenon which is Introduced for a while and then discarded. It is rather a natural thing 
which grows from uisidc the tradition and is the fruit of an intelligent acceptance by the people. 

Its appearance in art in subsequent years is linked in a perfect manner with tlio tradi¬ 
tion tliat folbwB. In tho case of the Phrnagliata motif this condition is perfectly satisfied, 
for in the couple of oenturies after the Maur}'au art under iAoka we find this motif forming 
a vcry.naturol element of the pillar decoration in tho Buddhist art at Bhnrhut, Sanohi, Korlc, 
Kaiiheri, etc. 
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Thus ifc wi)) Appear that thin olomont of A^okan capital ia more naturally explained 
and underatood in the contoet of Indian art tradition. Of course, there is the element of 
stylization, eo far as artistic rcndoriiig of the motif is couoornod. TIuit also can be properly 
appreciated when we see tJiat oven it» the reiuleriiig of the lion fignrcB in bliis capital the artist 
did admit a coriein amount of couvnitional Iroatmcnt as in the cawc of tlio mousUoliee and 
majios of the lions. 



Fig. 49. Sarnath Lion 
Capital will) Dharma 
Chakra 


(2) Tjih Ajdacus {Phalahei): 

The next component part hi llio making of t)ie lion cajiital 
consists of an abacuH or round drum of pleasing proportion wliioh 
is decorated by four rimuing animals altcnmtiiig with four smaller 
Dharnia Chakras. Tho aniumlK are an elephant, a horse, a bull and 
a lion. Each Dliorma Cliakra lias 2'1 spokes. The animals are 
depicted in a running posture going round and round the supposed 
central axis. Quite obviously botli tlie animals and tho wheels 
possess II symbolic character and cannot be taken to be merely 
decorative. The full eigiiifioanoo of Uio symbol will be discussed 
later. 

(3) The pouk lions: 

The third constituent part of tins A4okan capital or Sarnath 
capital oonxistB of four majestic lions seated on their hind legs in 
an addursed position. 

Tiicy 8ap]>orted on their heads a Dharma Chakra 
{Fiff. rfP) of bigger size which forms the fourth part of this capit¬ 
al. Tho total height of the lion capital without Dharma Chakra 
LB 10 ft. end its breadth across the abacus is 12^ II'. Tlie Dharma 
Chakra on the top was about twice as big as the smaller Dbarma 
Chakraa on the abacus. It bad 32 spokes and its base was inserted 
in a mortise hole 8' in diameter with a depth of 4'. During the 
excavations at Sarnath about half a dozen fragments from the 
spokes and tiie rim of tliis Dharma Chakra were foimd which bear 
tho same bright polish as the rest of tho capital. 

All ttotlioritios arc agreed that tho Sarnath lion capital 
represents tlm perfection of Mauryan art and tostifj to tho undis¬ 
puted mastery of tho Mauryan stone-cutters of technical execution. 
Sir John Marshall considers it as the finest carving tliat India has 
yet produced and unsur|ias8ed by anything of its kind in the ancient 
world. Dr. V. A. Smith has observed, ”The skill of tho atouc-owttcr 
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may be said to have attained perfection, and to have aooomplished the task which would 
perhaps be found beyond the powers of the 20th century. Gigantic shafts of hard sand 
stone, 30 ft. or 40 ft. in longtli, were dressed and proportioned with the utmost nicety, 
receiving a polish wliioh no modern nation Icnows how to import to the material”. 

Commenting on tho art of lion capital Sir John Marshall has observed, “Tlio Saraath 
capital, on tlie otlier hand, though by no means a ma«tori)icoo, is tho product of the most 
developed art of which tJic world was cognizant in the 3rd century B.C.—the liondiwork of 
ono who liod generations of artistic olTort oiul experience hcliuid him. Tho mastorful strength 
of the crowning lions witi) their swollen veins and tciuic muscular development and in the 
spirited realism of the reliefs below, there is no trace wliatover of tho imitations of primitive 
art 80 far as naturalism was his aim. Tho sculptor has modelled the figures direct from nature 
and has deleted, therefore, with bold faithful touch, but ho has done more than this, he has 
consciously and of set purpose infused tho fceotouic (related to architecture) conventional 
spirit in to the four Hons, so as to bring them in to harmony with the architectural character 
of the monument. Equally mature is the technique of his relief work. In early Greek scul¬ 
pture it was the practice to compress the relief between two fixed planes, the original front 
plane of the statue and the plane of the backgroimd. In the reliefs of the Samath capital 
there is no trace, whatever of this process, each and every part of the animal is modelled 
according to ita actual depth without a reference to an ideal front plane, with the result that 
it presents the appearance almost of a figure in tho round which has been cut in half and then 
applied to the background of the abacus”. 

MKANIXO of the tnfMBOLIBM OF THE SaRKATH LiON CAPITAL I 

/ It may be said at the outset that tho Sarnath lion capital is the product of a supremo 
religious symbolism in wliich each part is a conscious conception in the aggregate. It also 
appears that this symbolism was the result of an attempt to illustrate Aiolca's own outlook 
and philosophy of human relation8hi{>s. 

The grand architect of tho idea underlying this capital was A^oka himself, os exem¬ 
plified by the following three facts of his outlook on life and administration. 

The first fact relates to his close contact with the masses of people which he 
realised in his own person and also by organised tours of his officers throughout the kmgdom. 
The nature of this mass contact is laid down in one of his edicts—4^441 

This, in fact, is the innovation of policy by tho emperor mmuig at mass contact 
through direct visits to the people, holding discussions with them on the problems of 
Dkamma or moral life, and finally enlightening them about the new ideas and definition of 
Dham)na as formulated by the emperor. This then announces a new respect for tho people, 
hitherto unknown and unthought of in the ancient annals of the country by any monarch. 
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Tho second dominant fact about A^oka was bis paramount position as the emperor 
of a vast empire ( extending right from Baotria to Mysore and from 

SaiiTanh^ra ou shores of tlio western ocean to Kalinga on tlie eastern sca-ooast. His authority 
was unchalionged and almost nnj>arallellcd. All that he did was in tho capacity of the sup¬ 
reme hood of tho sooiUar state and also na tho spiritual guide, friend and philosopher of tho 
strongly organised spiritual ohuroli of Bud<lhism. Whatever tlio emperor would think, plan 
and do, tho olToct of tho emperor’s power as the supremo ruler of his people would primarily 
dictate action ami had to bo token into a('.oonnt. 

Tho above two factors woro sluircd |}y other kings also before and after him, but 
wliat was luiiquo os a force in shaping the |}olioie8 of A^oka was his new outlook of Dhamma 
or the law of moral jiiety wUicIi served as the main spring of his actions. The edicts are 
eloquent about his ideal of Dhanvma Vija^ wlitoh was a moving passion with him. 

These three foots, therefore, demanded adequate expression in the symboliam of art 
created for him or at his instance by his workmen. If we apply these tliree ideals to tho 
various parts of tho capital, wo may readily discover that the crowning Dluttma Chakra sym- 
liscs the policy of Dharma Vijaya, the four suatod lions represent tho majesty and power of 
tho emperor as the supreme ruler of the lajid. The next constituent part comprising the 
decoration on the abacus falls in lino with the ideal of serving the masses through Dhamma. 
Tlie four animals represent tho divinity in tho various orders of social organisations and 
the DJutrma Chakra ilhiatmtes its underlying unity as actually happened in the life of A^oks. 
Tljese throe orders of reality were integrated and comhinod into a supreme manifestation 
of all the resources and availability of the ruler arid liis kingdom. These three things together 
ropreHont the emotioiuil integration of the personality of Aioka himself who dedicated his 
life and his kingdom to the welfare of hifl people tlirongh tho ideal of Dhmma. 

Origin of Mauryan Art: 

The question of the origin and the sources of inspiration behind the monuments 
of Mauryan art is of considerable importance.As is well known there is absence of (quioimena 
of monuments representing the several phases of pre-Mauryan art but there is enough evidence 
in literature to indicate that art in India had a long history even before tho Mauryan period. 
For example, we have literary references to royal palaces built on a thousand pillars 

*TT¥nf)i assembly lialls [Sabkd, SarfUhagSra), pillars (*r*r, ^*^11), towns ( 5 ^) and cities 
(Jm). gateways gTT) ami oity-walls (snuTT^), sttipos, Cliaityaa, railings caves 

temples of gods images FT^f) and to a number of subsidiaij' 

crafU such as wood-carving crarr), weaving, laiiidary'sort (JrP>T^, *Tfu|Rlw), jweller’s 

art etc. There is no doubt that actual archaeological evidences of any specimens prece¬ 

ding Mauryan art arc few and far between, but there were rich artistic traditions which found 
expression in one or more of llic above classes of art objects which imdoutedly existed. So far 
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as orohitectiiral buildings are concerned they were almost exclusively rendered or made of wood 
as shown by tlio rnmanenta of the wooden palisade of Pd^aliputra. The stylo of the earliest 
Chaitya halls in tlio Barabnr IuIIk provides ample pr<»of of early wooden protntj'iMiS. In 
the Chaitya halls in western Indian oaves elfiuonts of wooden constructions as vaulted ribs 
and KirUtnvkfia acrecn hav(! actunlly survivetl. There are the minute details in the railings 
of Sanchi ojkI Bharliut wliich coiniot bo cxidained except with iviercncc to the rcquiromojjts 
of wooden architectiiro. Tho ancient Yukslia sbitnoH, a fow of whioli have boon preserved, 
also furuisli evidence of tho oxistenoo of tho art of imago-maklnp in tho pre-Mauryau 
timea. 

But tho qaestion, whicli coucornw ns, directly relates to tlio origin of such finisliod art 
as that of the lion capital of Aioka, which diaplaya tlio climax of tcclmieal perfection and a 
complete mastery of the seorcts of modelling and carving in the round. The Mauryan polish 
itself is witliout any traces of its oxistciico either in the succeeding or preceding perioda. WJiat 
then was the aonree of the unprecedented artistic activity during the reigns of Chandra Gupta 
and Adoka t In tiio words of Sir John Mnrsliall, ''What is the explanation of tlio gulf wlilch 
separates tliese two .soulpturca (1) the primitive unifacial image of Parkham and (2) tlie riclily 
modelled capital of Sarnath V\ Ho himself gave an answar to iliia question, namely, tiiat 
it was the Acliaomenian art of Iran which served as the model for tho Mauryan art through 
the intermodiary agonoiea of the Hellenistic artists of Bactria. According to him the A^okan 
edicts were inspired by the Achaemenian inscriptions and the Mauryan palaoe at Pataliputra 
by the palaces at Susa and Persipolis built by cmiicror Darius in the hey-day of tiuit most 
gbrioufl empire of antiquity. According to him it was in Persia that tho animal-crowned 
capitals of pillam were evolved. The smooth sliafts of the Mauryan pillars wore copied from 
Persian origmals of which specimena ai*c atill existent in the plain of Murghat at Istaklir, 
Noksh-i-Kustum and Persipolis. It was from Persia again that craftsmen of Aioka learnt 
to give a lustrous polish to stone of which abundant evidence survives at Persipolis 
and elsewhere. Sir John Marshall belives tliat the Persian influence came to India through 
Bactria in which area there were great centres of civilisation under the Seluoids with whom 
polltioal and cultural relations were established by tlie Indians, He has emphatically stated 
that tho Sarnath capital is alien to Indian ideas in expression and in execution. So far as 
the contents of tho lion capital, i.e. tho ideas of expression, ore concerned, we have already seen 
from a two-fold approach how these ideas are wholly indigenous. -On the other hand, tliey 
arc completely in accord with tho tradition of Indian art both preceding and following tlio reign 
of Aioka. Secondly tho Dharma Chakra, the four lions and the figures on the round abacus ore 
eloquent expreasioim of the personal ideas and ideals of Aioka, with reapeeb to the love in the 
Law of Piety inoulcatod by the Buddha; they illustrate his mighty authority as the aovoreign 
of a vast empire, and his keen ouxioty to estakliah living contacts with his people os no crowned 
head had done before. 
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So far as tho problem of the tcclmical execution of the lion capital ia concerned 
(the lion capital in particular and the A4okan art in general) it may ho conceded that Western 
Aaiatio forms os well as Achacmcnian influences were at work to some extent at tho Maurya 
court. According to the eatahlishcd practice of the times reputed artists and expert workmen 
wore summoned from distant places and commissioned with large-scale undortakings to carry 
out tho architectural programmes of amhitious emperors. Fortunately, both in Ijidia and in 
Iran wo como across ovidonce of this iiitonuvtional partnership in architectural experiment. 
The best kimwn lustorical example U that of Darius who built tho famous palaces at Susa 
and Pcrsipolia by following an ambitious plan of extending invitations to expert workmen in 
many countries and ordered the import of material from numerous places outside Iran. In 
tho foundation charter of the palace at Susa Is stated that the emperor Darius invited adept* 
In various crafts to como from many disUnt provinces of liLs erapiro including Gandhara and 
Sind; the latter named fact clearly points to the knowledge of the Indian people that foreign 
workmen were employed in such big xmdertakinga. Chandrngupta Maurya aj\d his successors 
Bindusara and Aioka seem to have followed the normal practice of tho time and may have 
invited workmen from Tran just as Darins liad invited them*from India. As Marshall 
has himself admitted Iranian workmen assisted by a rich team of Indian ortists and 
orohitccta who should be credited with the taking of a responsible shore in the 
execution of tho work. On the Indian aide also wo have the explicit evidence of the 
Mahabharata wliero it is stated in tho Sabha Parvon that the services of the architect 
Maya (who was of the Asnra race) were employed by the royal court of Indmproiiha 
for building tho iLssembly hall {RahU), NotuTslly. Maxja as superintending architect 
was allowed complete freedom to plan and execute the important architectural oommis- 
Bion entrusted to Khn in accordance with hia own artistic talents as well as Indian 
traditions. The descriptions of tho Ynihwh^xra-8abM, as recorded in the Sabha Parvon 
of the Mahabharata, leave no room for doubt tliat both traditions, Iranian as well as Indian, 
were drawn upon by Maya so much so that we find there is a definite mention of the bright 
polish on tho surface of the walls and on pUlats of tliat aascmbly hall. Although set in a 
semi-mytbioal mould tlio story of tho architect Maya is clearly eloquent with historical im¬ 
plications; as more than one scholar have already appreciated the fact, the description of the 
Yudhishihira Sabha in the Sabha Porvan may be ascribed to tho Mauryan or post-Mauryan 

period. 

We may thus imagine that the Mauryauf art was tho rc-sult of a fusion of what was 
best in tho past tradition of India and Iran. An exact parallel may be pointed out in the 
creations of the Mughal art under Akbar in which Indian painters of established tradition 
were working side by side with the master painters of Persia and tho emperor, naturaUy, was 
keenly desirous to uliliso \ritliout a distinotijin tho services of tlie most talented artists living 

in his time. 
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A nimilar -phenomonon woa witnessed in the Mauryan period in that th(^ finished 
products of Mauryan art possessed certain features taken from abroad, but are at the same 
time distinguished by tlio Indian elements of form, theme and decoration. Such motifs as 
tlio row of pecking geese, lotus creepers, the four traditional animals, the Dharma Cliakra 
etc. are entirely of Indian tradition. 

In speaking of the foreign influonooa on the fonn and style we cannot forgot to 
note the dilTcrniiccs Iwfcwoen tJic pillars and capitals of Aohoomenian art and of Mauryan art. 
Here are some of those features:— 

(1) Stone columns of tlic Mnurynu hall at Piltaliputra (Ciinndragiipta Sabkd) do 
do not show any capitals where os the pillars in tiie palace-liall at Porsipulis 
are provided with figured capitals. 

(2) Tlie Iranian pillars stand either on bell-aliaped Imwcs or on plain olroular moul¬ 
dings, wliereas the independent Mauryan coliinms hod no base at alL Secondly 
the bell-fonu usod in the base of the Persian pillars is a part of the capital in tlic 
Mauryan columns and produces an altogether different aesthetic effect. 

(3) In form and appearance the so-called Mauryan bell is a long way oft ^om tlio 
Iranian bell. The latter consists of a ring of petals or reels on the upper end, 
but has no bulge in the middle portion from which the so-called Mauryan bcU 
derives so much beauty. Moreover the so-called Mauryan bell is made to appro¬ 
ximate as nearly as possible the Indian traditional designs of pot and foliage 
[PUrna Ohafa) rendered in a stylised manner. The Pdrpa Ohafa motif was 
known from the time of ^ligveda. Moreover it was associated with Indian 
pillars mode of wood boil) to make it look more beautifnl os well as to preserve 

' it from decay. A plain oiroular pillar fragment made of wood resembling the 

plain shaft of tlie A4okan pillar has been actually found in a mound at Lauria 
Nandangarh. In the early 6uddilist literature as well as in the Epics there are 
references to pillars standing independently in religious buildings and public 
places. Aioka himself has mentioned the existence of such pillars. Similarly 
with respoot to the animal capitals on the top of the Mauryan pillars, it woe an 
ancient practice of providing pillars with animal capitals as shown by such 
references as ffaru^kidvaj'a, VfishadAvc^, Mcikaradhvaja etc. Therefore the 
upper component port of the Mauryan capitals fitted very well with the literary 
and artistic traditions of pro-Mauryan India. 

(4) The shaft of the Iranian columns is flitted in all cases except in the facade of 
the tombs or the Nechropolis and also the single column that 

remains from the palace of Cyrus (^r^). This latter pillar dates from the 
time when the Iranian art had not evolved its classical forma. The style of 
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the plain unButod oolumus wm discarded by the Achaemeniaus themselves. 
It would be wrong to suggest that the Mauryau sculptors ignoring the fluted 
shaft of the time of Darius went back in search for their models to the primitive 
designs of Cyrus. In the case of the pillars 0 / Noohropolis they form part of the 
rock-out tombs of the time of Darius and Yorks. In these tombs the shaft 
was kept plain bccauso tlio vaults stood at a coneidorablo height above the 
groimd and if the pillars wore made flutod it would have furtlier reduced the 
columns and diverted them of a frank and clear aspect, if viewed from a distance. 
The Persian sculptor modiflod the form as the Greeks often did in similar coses. 
We may thus justifiably search for the original model of tlie plain Maniyon 
columns in euch wooden pillars as found at Lauri& Nondangorh. 

(5) There is one more dilferonoe of a conspicuous character. The Achoemonian 
shaft when erected Independently is made up of several segments while the 
Mauryan pillars are monolithic. The Persian columns show the roquiromenta 
of stone while the Mauryan pillar is connected with the originals of timber 
construction which wore made of entire logs of wood. 

(6) The Persian and tlie Mauryan capitals also show marked difference. The 
former are crowned with a cluster of stylised palm loaves and consist of two 
hiunan-headod bulls or lions seated bock to back, or, by on inverted cup and 
the whole shows projecting double volutca. Tlicae elements do not And exact 
counterparts in the Mauryan capitals which show animal figures but not human- 
headed and the so-called bolt form is covered by a stylised lotus petals. The 
crowning abacus and Its decoration as found in Mauryan capitals oro absent 
in Aohaemonlan art. 

(7) Lastly, the Persian columns were introduced to form part of elaborate archite¬ 
ctural construction. But the Aiokan pillars were intended to servo as indepen¬ 
dent monuments and designed to produce their eiifeot as such. They are 
simpler, more hannonious and give a better feeling of stability, dignity and 
strength. The Mauryan column is no doubt an original construction of indi¬ 
genous art of that period. 

The bright lustrous polish is a distinctivo feature of Mauryan (Aiokan) art. 
We should, however, remember that specimens of pre-Mauryan art in atone have not 
servived and it is difficult to be positive on this point whether this polish was produced in 
India for the first time in the Mauryan period. We should draw attention to literary evi¬ 
dences which refer to such polish. Firstly, there is the description of a palace-liall built on 
the bank of the GaAga bearing such polish on its walls and ceiling in the *Malid Ummagga 
; Jdtaha* ; and secondly in the description of the assembly hall of Yudhish^Mra, 
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In the latter case tho arohitcot u Maya Abuts who waa a foreigner employed at the 
royal court of TudTiishthira and it is quite possible that the idea and technique of imparting 
thia kind of polish to the surface of tho stone was borrowed from outside, sometimes before or 
during tho early Mauryan period. 

The question remains open for final judgement until some more arohaoologiral ervi- 
denoe comes forth. 






10. THE GREAT STHPA OF BHARHUT 

The Mahaatflpft at Bharhnt waa diacovercd by Cimningliara iu 1873 and fully expoacd 
in 1874. Ita railings and gateways were then removed to tlio Indian Mnaeum Calcutta wliere 
they still fonn a magnificent collection of early Indian art. Tlie discoverer fulfilled Lis duo 
obligation to the monument by publishing t]\o famous work, 'Stupa of Bhar}iut\ of which the 
oxccllont photograpliic reproductions on 07 plates arc accompatiicd with a clear and precise 
text. 

The two Great Stfii>as of Bharliut and Sanchi wore the outcome of a continental 
planning, the former occupying a central position on the eastern route and the latter on the 
western. Those two parallel routes were bee-hives of transport, the one connecting ^ravastl 
and Ko^mbl with the Chedi country on tlio Narmada and South Kosola.. and the otlier leading 
from Mathura to Vidisa and Fratieh^aua on the Godavari in the south. The eastern highway 
picked up the two important sectors; one from Magadlia via the Sona volley and the other 
from seaports of Kolinga through the forest regions of Gondwima. Similarly the western route 
received two feeders; one from tJjjaini and the other from the seaports of Bhfigukachchha and 
Sfirparaka (modem Sopara). The religious zeal of the rich merchants of these two regiozis 
deposited then wealth as trcasurc-trovcs in the form of the two great StQpas of Bharhut and 
Sanchi. 

The monuments served as the two valves of tbo pulsating heart of Msdhyadcda 
sending out oultural effusions in all directions on those routes. Today wo find them as epio 
records of the culture, society, religion and art of the teeming millions settled in the centre and on 
the periphery of this vast area. Through the two sparkling eyes of these Mahachetiyas, we find 
access to a rich documentary of early Indian cultural institutions similar in scale to aa the 
R&maysi^a and the Blahabhaiata. 

The Stfipa although now associated primarily with Buddhism had a much 
eailiei origin. It goes back to the l^igveda where the Golden StSipa of Agni 
is the typo of the huge Pile of Splendour out of which the cosmos is pro¬ 
duced. It was the very symbol of the life-principle conceived as the Mound of Gold or the 
Pillar of Fire, bcca\ise in Vedic symbology gold exemplified the Seed of Life or Life itself. 
In pro-Buddhist tradition the Stfipa, therefore, was accepted as the monument associated with 
the life of a Mahapumsha, who had truly become transformed into a “Pile of Light“ or “Mound 
of Gold’*. Verily, in nature Sfirya is sneh a Pillar of Light or a Mound of Gold, a vast conflag¬ 
ration of Divine Resplendence. The Buddha who had obtained such perfection of knowledge 
and become the Enlightened One was truly the object of worship 

through the symbol of the Sttlpa. Aa tradition says, his ashes wore parcelled out into eight 
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portions and each of them was deposited in a commemorative StQpa. Of these 

eight, seven were raised by Kahatriyas, viz. temporal powers, and the eighth by a Brahma^ 
representing the Spiritual Authority of the Buddha. It means that the original Stilpa sym¬ 
bolism associated with the Buddha represented completely the two essential elements of his 
nature, viz. the Buddha as Chakravartf and the Buddha as Yogi which later on played an 
important part in the formulating of the Buddha’s image, i.c. sovornign ruler with Chhatra 
and OJidmara anil a Yogic tcaclicr of universal Dhorma soatcil on the diamond scat of 
Padmdsana. 

The StQpa exercised its fosoination on the minds of the people. The learned regarded 
it as a metapliysical symbol and tlio common man worshipped It as tlio visible symbol of the 
Great Light that once was and wlioso roUcs wore still enshrined within the heart of the Stilpa. 
The spherical or oylindrical drum, sited on the ground and crowned by a Harmikd, or Divine 
Mansion was in itself a complete symbol oftho Mahapimisha, the Great Being. 

The Buddha was but a manifestation of the powers tliat inhere in that universal Puruaha, 
whose symbol is Silrya. As a scion of the solar dynasty, viz. the race of the Ikslivaloi Kings 
whose descent from Silrya was well known, he represented an individual ray of that Light wliich 
is the Divine Supernal Sun. It was, therefore, a problem for the early metaphysicians in 
Buddhism to fix upon an appropriate symbol to commemorate the Englightcncd One. The 
Chakra and the Stilpa were sclootod os two arch-symbols by the early Buddhist teachers. 
The Wheel or Chakra became the symbol of Dharma, i.e. the World Order of which tlio Buddha 
was on exalted exponent. The Dhamma is tbo foimdation and support of the cosmos, and is the 
perfect sjunbol of Time which Is three-fold os the Chakra is called Tryadhm, i.e. tlie revolving 
wheel of the three times i.e. present, past and future” (Bdgerton, Buddftut 

Hybifd Sanskrit Dictionary^ p. 260). The StOpa as the second symbol represents the solar 
light or the Sun which is the source of the power that manifest in the Dharma Chakra. 

In Vedio symbology the Stupa of Agui as the type of the cosmic fire or the univorsal 
principle of creativity, becomes individuated at one centre in the Yajna as Ytipa, the pillar. 
This association is evident in the funeral mounds of Lauria Nandangorh where the Stfipa 
and the Yfipa were found together, and also best illustrated in the great Stilpa of Sanchi where 
Aioka erected his pillar in front of the original Stilpa. 

The symbolism or the representational basis of the Yilpa was completely transferred 
to the Stilpa as we find it in Buddhism. The Yfipa was oomprised of tlie following four parts:— 

(1) The portion that is dug in the ground (fd^TW). This is saorod to the world 
of the fathers (ftq), the departed ancestors ui whose memory the StQpa also 
is raised. 

(2) The portion above the dug-in-part up to the girdle-rope 
This is the portion sacred to the world of men 
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(3) TIio portion above the girdle up to the top-ring 
This is sacred to the world of Gfods 

(4) The space of two or throe fingers' breadth above the top-ring 

^ TT). This uppermost portion is sacred to the world of the 
Archotypol Gods 

This is a clear annunciation of the four-footed Great Being or f^) 

who becomes manifest in the cosmos as the Thro© Feet (fw^) and remains unmanifest in 
the transcendent source os the One Foot , In the Stflpa ordiiteotiire this conception 

received complete acooptenco in the form of the various portions as the foundation, the 
drum, the dome and tlie Hartnikd. The Trinitarian conception received further elaboration 
in the building of the Stdpa as its three terraces and the tlirce railings (fT%fifTT)i 

viz. on the ground floor providing for the first oircumambulatiou, the second in the middle also 
giving space for the next processional path and the third on the truncated top circumscribing 
the Harmikd. In the Hindu Temple also, of which the architecture followed similar meta¬ 
physical principle, we find this four-fold division in the form of the basement (snRft), the oubical 
portion or the towen* and the Kalaia placed on the Amdaka /SUd as 

its base and surmounted on the top by the Dhvaja or the emblem of tlie deity, corresponding 
to the Yashti and C^atra in the centre of the ffarmikd. It is evident that the ancient StOpa 
and the Pras&da wore developed from an identical religious consciousness and both wore sym¬ 
bolical representations of the manifest cosmos and the unmanifest Divine. In one’case the 
deity is the Buddha, in the other the Deva, both enshrining the Great Light. The Stflpa 
from this point of view, although raised on the relics of a Maha-Puruaha when ho had passed 
away, actually was not a mournful sign but an emblem of greatest festivity. That the Great 
Man had entered Parinirvdiui was no causa for sorrow. The idea behind it was one of nnivcreal 
joy and felicitation—a thanksgiving that the Mahapuruaha had appeared on earth and lighted 
a flame which was going to be perpetual, a light which would never be put out, a ray emanating 
from his forehead that would encompass all regions of space. Thus the Stflpa was, verily, the 
Mound of Gold standing as the dominant symbol of Wisdom, Dhanna and 

Sovereign Spiritual Authority. This is shown in the numberous scenes of dance and music 
os well as of the varied life of gods and men amongst the carved scenes on the ralings and 
gatways of the Stflpas. ond later on os at AmaraYatl and Nagarjunlkoni^ even on the casing 

slabs. 

t ^ n WPT TTO L L See Eggeling, Sacred Books of the 

East, Vol. XXXI, pp. 173—4. 
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Thus It is clear that the Stilpa raised its monumental head as a complete sample of 
the indigemoos religious spirit rooted deep hi the soil and in the hearts of the people. It was 
not an exotio innovation and did not depart from the belief universally hold. It is, therefore, 
that wo find the entire community of tho people dedioating themselves, os shown by tho 
donative epigraphs, to tho building and the woniliip of the Stfipas. This is also the reason why 
the Stapa did not from the outset remain exclusive but incorporated within its fold the popular 
cults of the Nagas, Yakshos, Suparnas, Eumbhan^, and the numerous rich worlds of gods 
and men. Just as tlir' various stronms mingle their waters in the ocean similarly tho various 
cults wholeheartedly contrlbutod tlurough tho plumiing, decoratiou, imagery and tho over all 
ombcUishmoDt of tlic Stupa. Tho Iniilding of a MahostQpa like that of Dharhutand Sanolii 
could not have been an ordinary event. It was as if tho multifold life of the whole people found 
its ample and lofty expression in these monumental Mahachaityos. That it was no liaphazard 
event either, is also demonstrated by the all-out sanction which the great Buddha himself had 
given in its favour as his lost will to Ananda. 

“How should wo honour the body (relic-bones) of the Tathagata asked Ananda. 

“0, Anandal You need not engage yourself in worshipping the body of 
the Tathagata. But you dedicate yourself to the right meaning ) expounded by the 
Tathagota os so many Kshatriyas, Brahma^iaa, and householders are doing”. 

But Anandit out of his overpoweruig devotion was impervious to this suggestion 
of the Teacher, and he repeated the question—‘*How sliould we honour tho body of tho Tatho- 
gata?” 

Tho Buddha knowing the devout heart of Ananda melted and replied—“As they 
do for the remains of a Chakravartl King, so Auanda 1 they should do for the remains of 
tho Tathagata. At the four cross-roads similar to tho Sthpa they raise for the Chakravartl, 
should they raise a Sttlpa for the Tathagata.^ 

According to this injtmctiun a StQpa commemorates a Chakravartl king and a 
Buddha. Amongst those deserving by their greatness or piety tho honour of a Sttlpa the 
Buddha also included the Pratyeka Buddhas, which denoted the honoured saints of other 
faiths also. This tradition of giving burial to the holy saints has been handed down to this 

1 inanda— jp; ^ % V 

Buddha—'arsine arFF? fn ariqnrdW j ^ 
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daj. Jfc may b« imagined that tho Buddha was hero giving his sanotion to an ancient praotice 
well known to the people and of wide accoptanco by thonn 

It may also be noted that in referring to the anoiont tradition of the funeral momids 
the ^atapathft Brahma^a lias noted two arcMteotural forms, vis. square and 

round (qrftJTVW) forms for a burial mound, and it is spooially recorded that the monuments 
of the Eastornere (UT^:) wore circular.^ 

The building of a Sthpa was a stirring event involving dimensional planning and 
effort. This is evident in the description given by the Mahammaa (Chapters 28—SI). The 
Great Sttlpa was known as MaJia ThUjM, or Mahd CheUt/a (20.4). Its construction was 
known as ThQpa-Kanuna or MahalhUpdrambha, and the superintendent of work as Kammdr 
dhi^fhdf/aJca (30.98). A stonc-Stfipa was called SQa Thappa. The MaMvamsa specifically 
tells us tliat at llie site of the Stupa a pillar wa.s erected and in accordance witli tho 

ancient terminology, pointed out above, thin pillar continued to be called a Yupa 

’^'TWFf 3WTqfrr). On the appointed day tho Priest and the people assembled at tho 
chosen spot. A Poll Vase (^*>1 was ijwtallod in the centre. The king walked up to 
it and holding out to liis minister a rod which was secured with a string 

to a fixed golden post, a.skod him to measure the site for the Stupa. When this was about 
to be done a wise and experienced Mahathera seeing the danger in planning a hlahastfipa 
of that dimension adviced thoking that he should desist from a plan of such colossal size which 
was di/ficult to Bohievc and restrict himself to bailding only a Majjima Chetiya instead of a 
MaM Chetiya. The central Stdpa was called Chetiya and round it tho paraphernalia of railing 
and gateways was colled Cheiiydvaiia ^ciTTW) h®* the x^^pheral portion of tho 

Stapa. 

The laying of tiio foundation was the first act in tho building. Soldiers were em¬ 
ployed for transporting pieces of broken stone whi«h were reduced to grit 

form with sledge bammor (^), It was further pulverized by moving elephants 

having their feet covered with leather hoses The 

building expert thus accomplished consolidation of the ground W^). Then 

tho foundation of this stony material (TTffTWtf^) was laid over with a kind of specially 
prepared plaster called Nc^nlta Malliid which was given tliis name from its thin consistency 
like that of butter This ancient name was replaced later on in the 

Gupta period by tho word Mashaka as found in tho Vishii^iidharmotiaTa Purana (40.3; 41.14) 
in uonnecLion with tho plaster used in prepari ng the surfiico ibr painting. This is called MasakS 
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in the prosoat clay terminology, which i« litoraly tho same as NavanUa (Sans. TT5T0T—Pahlavi 
—Sans, backformation —^Hindi, Quj. This plaster-clay waa pre¬ 

pared by mixing lime-plaator (55rrpT), murum-sond (w^r), brick-powder 
clay (iTf^T*fn’), realgar or red anionic mixed with Tile oil (fhw molaasou 

pulp of tUo Kapiilfia fruit, Kuruvinda powder ontl some inconso This 

formnln for preparing tho Vajra Lepn plaster occurs also in tho Viah^udJiarmoUara, which 
prweribufl tlio BUva fruit for KapiUha ajid namos tlio iuccnHo as Ouggulu (Ftshpw D. P. Chap. 
40.1-3). Such foundation floor of stono grit and plaster was actually foiuid at Bliarhut by 
Ounningham, 

Ten ororca of bricks were ordered to be stacked at cliflcrcnt points of the compass each 
marked by a platform foe offering flowors (^wrr*fPT| ^ i.c., Buddhist 

Hybrid Sans: Diet. p. 218; of. Smith, Uathwa Jain Stdpa, plate XX). Tlio Chaitya or 
Dhatugarhha was to be built with those bricks Tho actual form 

of the dome is compand to a water bubble ^ o. ^ ^. On the day when the cons¬ 

truction was to begin tho king ordered stores of clothes, garlands and food, barbers and 
toilctmen serving tho whole people %^), who had come to participate in tho 

great festival witli music and dance. With largo retinue, including forty thousand well dressed 
persons, the king proceeded to tho spot. Thcras from many lands liad gathered, wliat to say 
of tho priests of the Island itself ? Monks 

from Rajagriha, ^rdvnsti, Yai^all, Kau6ambl, UjjayinI, Pa^iliputra, Koshmlra, Vmdli 3 mtavl, 
Bothagnya and tho Greek city Alasanda wore invited and assembled in largo numbers to witness 
tho foundation ooremony. After completion the brick Stiipa was covered with slabs 
of marrow-colour *TTHFr, decorative motife on the various parts 

of tho Slhpa comprised the following;— (Ashfa Mdiigalxka symbols), 

(flower garlands), ^ (rows of onimnlH), (row of geese), 

(festoons of pearls and smnll tinklers), (row of gldden bells), (garlands), 

(olnstured pearl-pendants), (full lotus medallions, crescent¬ 
shaped rosettes, stellar rosettes), (row of Pull Vases), a Fs rfwipir^ i ^ (Gods 

holding their bonds in adoration), of (^fsiTRTR, groups of dancing 

Gods), (Gods playing on musical instruments), (Gods holding 

mirrors), pfl m <r^€rr (divine figures with fl.owcring sticks), (figures 

holding lotuses), ^ (row of jewels), (row of Dhamia Cliakros), 

(row of figures holding daggers), qrfhuTr (row of figures holdiug bowls, of 

fesirr©)and many other kinds of divine figures 3is:y>^ V ^). Jataka 

soonoa were carved in the meanders of golden creepora and numerous scenes from the life of tlie 
Buddha (a list of about thirty-five scones is being recounted), were carved on the 
body of the Stdpa. Figures of Mahabrahma, Sakra, PoScliaiikha holding a Find, Mara with 
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a thousand arras along with his female retinue, the four Mahorajika Gods, the thirty-three 
Gods tlurty-two divine princesses twenty-eitht Yakaha- 

kinga were represented. All the life-scenes of the Buddha beginning 

from his deoision in the Tushita heaven and upto his sitting on the Bodhi were depicted. 

The Vessantara JdUxka specially was rendered in great detail (^«??R3rTcW g aiyr^O r 

Other Jdtaka scenes also wore carved on the railings and slabs of the StGpa 
^ R PF T Th , ^ o . 6 \»), 

Tlio above description of a Mahostupa shows the oxtraordbary importance of these 
monuments m the Buddliist world. It holds good in a largo mc/isuro hi the cases of such 
Mahastnpas os those of Bharhut and Sanohi both from the pomt of view of architecture and 
decoration, altliough it is of particular appliation to tlio Stupas of tlio Andhra coimtry, viz. 
those of Amar&vat! and NagmrjunlkoQ^a. Those latter liad decorative casbg slabs wldch m the 
case of Bharhut and Sanchi wore plab ^ o.^vs). The second 

architectural feature b the cose of the Stupas b the Andhra region consisted in the box¬ 
like projections on the four sides joined to the mam Oarbha and each supportbg five Ayaha 
Khambhas fb? ^ 0 .^ 0 ), Lastly the white colour of the stone 

'TTHTW) mentioned several times (30.57, 59, 96) gives a true pomter in the direction 
of the Andhra StOpos and not those of Central Indb whioh are built of red stone. 

The Stdpa of Bharhut oltliuugh not in situ at present furnbhes valuable evidence 
about the arohitoctuio of an ouciout StQpa. The ahapo of the dome at Bharhut as shown by 
its several representations (pU. IX, Xlll, XXXI) resembles moro a boll (^Tpprc) in which 
the ra(<io of tho diameter to the height is leas than in the case of subsequent StQp&s. The same 
is true of tlie Sanchi StQpa. But later on there was a tendency towards oyibdrical shape 
whicli was rightly compared to a giant bubble as also shown by 

the several illustrations of the monuments preserved on their railbg or carved slabs. 

The railing of the Bharhut StQpa with its four gateways was highly decorated with 
numerous moti& which sot up the nonn for the various elements of decoration b subsequent 
art. For example, one ^ds here a wealth of lotus medallions (Pali, with many petals, 
sepals, corona, calyx, treated in varybg forms and combinations described in literature as 
Vtpala, Kdhldra, tSatapalra, Sahasrapatra etc. Tho moandering croeper is an other essemtial 
element b the decorative r&pertoirs of tlie BlrarUut masters. Actually it represented the 
Kalpalaid, the WiBli-fulfillbg Creoper of lieavenly origin whose tendrils fulfil all desires by 
producing pairs of Man and Woman ornaments shown hanging from tho bouglia like 

car-rings, necklaces, girdles, anklets etc. whioh are represented b several shapes; costly textiles 
like scarves and Saris ; whies bottled b jars of jack fruit form technically known as Panasa, 
and also mongo-shapod pendant contobers for the lac-dyo to pabt the feet. The motif of tho 
Kalpa-i>riksha or the Kalpalaid {Fig, 4: a, 6, c cmd d) belongs to the region of the Uttarakura 
os found in the description given in tho Mahdvdnija Jdtaka (No. 403, 352). 
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A group of merchants who hod set out in Bcarch, of a treasure came to a mighty banyan 
tree with cove Anfl pleasant shade, from its eastward branch pure and cloar water trickled for 
them; they washed and drank their fill of it. One of the bronchos on the south gave them all 
things to eat: ‘ 

*Both rice and meat out in a stream it brings, 

Tldck porridge ginger Icntle soup and many other things*. 

From tlio wostom lironcli:— 

*0(it came a liovy of fair girls all pranked in bravo array, 

And 0 the robes of many hues; jewels, and rings in plenty 1 
Eacli morolmnt liod a pretty maid, each of the five and twenty. 

From the northern branch likewise:— 

' .out came a stream of gold, 

Silver in liaudfuls, prosolous rings and jewels nmnifolcL 
And roles of fine Benares cloth and blankota thick and thiu, 

The raeroluints then to roll thorn up in bundles did begin*. 

The following Pali OSlAa sums up the virtues of this auspicious troo:— 

5f^ ^TRTT I ^rrerr ^ ti 

(FausbooU, Jot., IV. 362) 

This flowery description of the idyllic land of Uttarakuni had been received from 
great antiquity, and is re-enforced by the literary tradition recorded in the Epic literature 
and Pura^. For example, in the Bamaya^a Sugriva directs the monkey ohiefa to go in 
quest of Sits in the nortliem direction. There, at the end of the earth they would find the land 
of the Uttarakurus. ‘'Flowers of gold os resplendent as fire axe seen tlioro in eternal bloom 
inbued with divine fragrance. The beautiful trees produce gannenls of various kinds and 
costly gems which are pliant for men and women to use in all seasons; beds with beautiful 
coverlets and pleasing garlands, costly drinks and food of many descriptions, and to crown 
this all, maidens endowed with beauty, virtue and youth**^. 

^ iiyyii 
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In the Mahabharata, the Elysian land of Uttarakuru with all klnda of plenty in 
frnitg and Oowcrs and with trees producing all objects of desire (?T#*!rnTWr; ^^TT:) is conceived 
in the nothcm direction adjacent to Mem. There oa fruits from trees arc produced garments, 
ornamonla and youthful pairs of men and women who draw sustenance from the 

neotOT-like milk of the milky trees and are perfectly matched to cooli other in beauty, dress and 
appearance. The himuin beings in that region are happy and oontentod like gods being free 
from oU sorrows and oUmeiits, and Llioy do not suffer tho pangs of separation’^. 

It appeuTM tliat tliis doscription of Uttaraknrii was an inlierent port of tlio Bhuvana- 
koslia 08 wo find it repeated in a minilor context in the Vayiipurdna (Chap. 45, verses 11*50). 
Tho description in tho Puraiio, besides recording wliat the Epics contain is much more elaborate, 
and wo find there roforences to streams of madhu and Maireya, of butter and ourds, to moun* 
tains of delicious food, to groves furnished with beds, seats, cosmetics, garlands etc., and to a 
great many other iloras of pleasure. In that region tl»ero is sweet musio of every description 
rising from lute, fiiite and tabors, and hundreds and thousands of KalpavfikshoA produce 
fine end beautiful garments agrcablc to wear, 

Tho above tradition holds the key to many a scone on gateways and railings of the 
great Stnpas of Bluirhut and Sanchi. For example, wo find at Sanchi carved on tlie western 
face of tho western pillar of the south gateway youthful couples engaged in music and pleasure 
(i'ig. 32), surrounded by birds and animals and seated under the sliode of boughs overladen 
with costly ornaments of many kinds (Marshall, Monuments of Sanchi, Vol. I, p. 144 ; Vol. II, 
pt. XIX a). On the entrance to tho cave at Bhaja the visit of king Mandbata to Uttarakuru is 
illustrated with great elaboration including the garden of tho Kalpavfikshchii^ and of 
the Mithuna couplcH enjoying dance and muaio. One of the trees in the scene is in the style 
of a true Kalpavfiksha laden with many omameuts hanging from its branches. Another 
shows girls coming out of its boughs. 

On the Bharlmt Stfipa the Kalpavfikska motif is a recorrent theme of decoration 
os illustrated by Cunningham on plates XXXIX-XIVIII. These show various ornaments 
like ear-pendants of the PrdkSra-Vapra-Kun^ala type (PI. XLI B), ear-rings of Triratiia 
design (PI. XLIV A), ooliars, necklaces, girdles, wristlets, spiral-finger-rings, spiral-anklets. 
On plate Vll of Bharkut Vedika by S.C. Kala a beautiful armlet with triple rosettes above and 
a row of small pendant bells below is a high watermark of Bharbut decorative art. Amongst 

1 fT5ft 5wn; iRii 
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fabrics we have specimcna of scarves bearing floral designs and also fonmlo Sdna. B.M. Barna 
has illustrated somo t 3 rpioal Bhurhut ornamcnta in voi. Ill of his Barhut, pi. XXV. In several 
of tile meandonng creepers or fcho Kalpalatd motif, jack fruits and mango fruits are depicted, 
the former as coutainois uf wine (^)i (uid tlia latter of lac-dyo for painting the feet of ladies 
(wtwrpt) as referred to by KiilidAsa. Kalidasa has given a graphic picture of tho Wish- 
fulfilling trees growing in tho oajiital of tho Yaksha king:— 

TT ^yfr Rr f t f%v TRi 

«I5TTTI»f ^ ^ II 

The KaljMVfiksha nloiie provides all the dainties and finorins for tlio fair women 
of Alaka, coloured clotlios for the body, iiitoxioating drinks for exciting glances of tho eyes, 
and flowers for decorating tlio hair, ornaments of various designs and loc-paint for the feet. 
The aamo tradition in also recorded by Bana Bhaf^t'a mentioning bunches of ornaments shoot¬ 
ing forth from Wish-fulfilling creepers—(Vaidya 
edition, p. 186). Tho gift of such divine ornaments was considered os tho highest ble-salng 
conferred on a human lining hinted at by Kalidasa:— 




(^TTf^, 3fT—Y) 


The four kinds of female decorations comprised clothes, ornaments, flowery garlands 
and unguents, all of wliioh were bestowed on thorn by the heavenly trees. Tlio idyllio land 
of UttarakuTU did not remain a dream but its symbolical significance extended to every homo 
and oaught popular hnagination as 'a motif both in literature and art from the earliest times 
right upto the classical [loriod. The Kalpavfihha and KalpdUUd were motifs of tho vegetable 
kingdom which in actual life represented the loving male and female relatives, father, mother, 
brother, husband. For example, tho father typified the branch that gave ornaments; tlie mother 
the bough oflfering fabrics ; the brother the tendril yielding unguents; tho female companions 
the ofi-shoots bestowing the lac-dye for painting the feet; and the husband the youthful sapl¬ 
ing bent low to offer jugs of hilarious wine. Tho homo or the land of Uttarokuru or the Kal^ 
pavfiksha is tlie same, producing all these auspicious blessings including the Mithutias, Man 
and Woman, the most auspioious symbol of them alh This, the land of Uttorakuru which 
was a heavenly region became mirrored as it were, in every home; that which was an idea in 
heaven booamo conoiete and manifest for the life of the individual as Home or tho Family 
. Thia’had beenfrom the remote antiquity. The Indian ideal of life which no pcs-Kimistic 
or negative philosophy could eradicate, and naturally, therefore, the most important decorative 
motif on the railings and tho gateways of tho Great StQpas of Bharhut and Sonohi is the ro- 
presontatiou of the Elysium named Uttorakuru, a lajid of complete happiness with all the wealth 
of its Wish-fulfilling Trees and Creepers. It was a pUoe of highest bliss which was tho same 
as the VediO N.dka and Buddhist Sukhdvatit both implying a heaven completely free from 
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sorrow and wants. It was a natural corollary of the positive view of life almost universally 
hold in India tliat both in literature and art tho KalpavfiksJui motifs stand so pro-eminent 
with ita deep symbolical significance. It was oonrimon to the Buddhists, the Jainas and the 
Bhagavtas. In Jaina literature we read of ten kinds of jBTaljMimAsAw—iTtnrr 

(self-luminona tree), (for utcnBils), (producing 

diffisront lighte), Jrr<5r|*T^5T^, These idealised the ten kinds of highest 

plcaauroa ). It was, of course, a later elaboration of the original idea. 

The Bhagavatas conceived of the Kalpaofihha as the tree of heaven and elaborated the 
theme in the story of the qrftTO flower which Krisliiia at the request of Saiyabhama 
wrested from Indra and planted it on earth to propitiate the presidiitg genius of each homo 
in the form of his own consort Lokshml nr SatyabliamA We may tlms see that the Bhnrliut 
Stupa and similar to it tliat of Sauohi form i>art of an essential Indian idiom long accepted 
by the common num for whom these morunnenta wore raised. The Mithwia symbol and 
tho tSrwfikska symbol travelled from tlio StQpa to the BraliiTuinical temple. The iSrlvriksha 
became a sign or the abbieviatcd symbol of Sri Lakahmi, Qodcloffl of Abundance, 
Prosperity and Fertility for wliich tlio Kalpavfiksha of Uttarakuru stood as an all 
embracing sign. 

Anotlior important motif of art, litemturo and cult handed down from pre-Buddhist 
times was that of the Yaksha moves on tlie surface of Waters and is stiiTcd 

by TIcat. In tl»e Bigvoda il^elf the idea of Yaksha was quite well known. It appears 
from the several references that Yakslia was considered U) bo a wonderful or mysterious being 
(^T *715 ^ ^ tin); ® common folk and not of the 

developed minds (anj^few, ’^o Yakslia should not poesrjss the body 

of the worshipper (’C®I that there existed special places for the worship of 
Yakshaa known as Yaksha- sadam (rrr *F?*r *IT rpr ^ oVi^l t ^ ), 

Agui, the Great God’ is spoken of as lord of Yaksha ^o| 

In one place tho Yaksha is referred to as having a beautiful form *T 

PpBRT This idea of Yaksha or Yokshl being a model of beauty 

is much cherished in literature and inspired their representation in the art of Bharhut 
[Ftffs 50-53) and Saimhi as well os in Mathura, Amoravatl and elsewhere. The yonthful hand¬ 
some figure or a young student is compared to that of a beautiful Yaksha plaamng to the eye 
(*i 9 t ^ fxRfr*n 55 RT 5 , 

This belief in tho benevolent Yokshaa became a dominant feature of Yaksha worship who were 
invoked for wealth, prosperity, beauty and all kinds of good things. In the classical age 
Yoksha worship captured the imoginaliinn of the people. 

^ qfwT T f l dri ' d r ^Tpn*nTf wr wnv 1 ^ ^ Mwd 11 

(‘PJ*RfT*T of also RH?) 
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TIi6 Maliflbharata spoxUcs of the Yakaha aa having a luigc body, a tall alaturo and 
radiant form, towering like a mountain and doatli-conquering (bocanao of tlie floak of 
neotar hold in. hie haiida):— 

- (anw^M4, 

The ooloftsal and mwwivo Yakflliaa from Parkhoni {Fig, 37), Besangnr, SluHlui])al- 
garh aiul other places oftbr a cominontory on the iconogrui>Uy oh given hero. Their fihrinca wore 
sited mostly uoar ponds or pools of water (of. in ar«T4%?» X «lv>l^^,Hamo os 

of tlie <m<aq<fw4). Many of Yaksha images have been found near water rcscrv'oira. The 
symbolism was that Agni, the Son of Waters (srrt TTT^)wa8 symbolised by Yakaha, who was 
a mysterious being (the epithet SRjcT being applied both to Agni and a Yakaha), and both being 
conceived of as towering pillars of light arR^WTT, ^^vsRo). Just as Agni 

appears on the surface of waters so is Yaksha. An earlier conception about Yaksha was that 
of his huge body ^ This is confirmed by the independent 

Yakaha atatuea as well os by tlieir representations at Bharhut which iconographicolly are 
beautiful and of big size. 

Tho Yaksha in the Athnrvavcda is also called Brahma (^)» and Yaksha- 
Sadana or Yahha-Veima was also known as Brahmapura 3nr4«i 

An epithet of Yakshapura is Apardjita (3T«r4, tho same as anj^^TT^ 

(ar*!^, Avadhya (tlTf%«r4, This is exactly what the popular belief 

about tho Yakshas was, viz. that they had the power of averting death and bestowing 
immortal life on their worsliippers. The symbol of their deathless nature (arq?!, ar^nr, af^^) 
was the nect^ flask held in the loft hand of Yaksha images. 

The popularity of Yakaha cult was v/ry wide. We And both Yaksha Maha and 
Brahma Maha in the list of popular religious festivals which formed part of tho cult worship 
in ancient India. Many Buoh oulta were known. For example, Indra Malm, Ohanda Malm, 
Rhanda (Skauda) Maha, Rudra Maha, Maunda (Mukunda) Maha, Siva Malm, Yessama^a 
Maha, Jakkha Maha, Bhflya (Bhfita) Maha, Nal (Nadi) Maha, Talaya Malm (same as Aga^a 
or Avata Malm), Rukkha Maha, Cheiya Maha, Pavvaya (Parvata) Maha, Ujjana Maha, Qiri 
Maha, ThAba Maha, Dari Maha, Sagara Maha, Dhanur Malm , KAm a Malm, Brolima Maha, 
Ajja (Arya) Malm, Kottakiriya (Kottavl Devi, a south Indian fonn of the Great Mother) 
Maha, Oaflga Maha (being a form of Nadi Malm), Raivataka Maha (being a form of Giri Maha, 
Adiparva, Poona, 211.2) etc. The long list of Gicso obscure but popnlar cults provides the 
baokgroiuid against whioh. the popular religious scenes and images depicted on the Bharhut 
StQpa specially may be studied. This also throws light on the reason why the builders of the 
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StBpa gave 8uoh wide welcome to the cult of Yuksliae, N^oa, Tfcee, CIiait 3 ra 8 etc. As a 
matter of fact the BtHpa woraliip was one of thia divino fraternity^ a part of tlie extensive 
pantheon universally accepted and adored. Just os in the later temples any one of the main 
deities enshrined in the sanotnin had the other gods and goddeasoa amongst hisPantxfro2>eixi- 
tdSf similarly the Sttlpa cult gave free admittance to tho other folk deities os parts of itaVt/dJuj. 
This concord amongst tho cults or deities hod been a conspicuous feature of poi)ular religion 
throughout tho ages and was so oven in tho time of tho Buddha and Maliavfra. WJiat A^oka 
officially did was to initiate a mingling of those cults witli Buddhism. This seems to be tlic 
intention of tho porploxing words used in his Edicts— 

^ ^ ^ 

(Minor Bock-odiot 1) 



Fig. 60. 
Eupiro Yakho 



Fig. 61. 


Sirima Devata 


Fig. 62. 

Supavaso Takho 
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TJie dfiitiuft of cults that at nue thnc were excluded from or umningled with 
(Buddhism), bccaino now mingled under the new policy of the Emperor initiated in the form of 
witli the common man (stphot sritt ^ wrfwjOT, Rock-odiot VIII, 

Kalsi). A^oka realised llio fact if Buddhism was to come to t!io penplo it must come through 
thoir idiom, language oml cult form. Tlio nculptura of Bharhiit and Sanchi wero working 
with the jnyfid visage of this new diotom. Tho mighty 8tQ]ui8 ruising their lofty lionda to 
sky nro eloquent with tho voice of the j’fx'plo jin the niimeroim religious socncs on them fully 
testify. Even tho .Tdtaku Hfcoritw depicted at Bluirliut an.* folk tolea which had hardly any 
truo connection with the life of tho Buddha as ajiprovrd liy the priests. These are all concos- 
sions to folk beliefs OJid the simple tab's arc of doIi'hcrat(> choice as alplinbois of a popular level, 
e.g. Baka Jfitaka, Mign J., Nagn J., Latuwa .T., KuruAga Migu J., Kinnara J., Bidala J., 
Kukkuta J., Gaja-Saaa J., etc. Those petty nursery tales have no place in tho later StUpaa 
of Amaravatl and Nagarjuulko^d^ oto. whero grand themes os those of Vesaontara and MaruU 
liata were given on honorable place as edifying tales of Buddha’s spirituoi preparation in 
previous lives. 

How majiy wore the YiikKhas, is a rolevaut question. The represontations at Bharhut 
give a oorreot indication. In Banaros there ia tho holiof tliat each village has its Yaksiia or 
Blr,as t)joy now call it (cf.rrt^ rrfg qft 31^ ntar qt? ^ #C,a saying that I hoard from a villager). 
This scernK to bo right, for almost every village lias a Yaksha platform. Four such Yakshas are 
still in worship in tho Hijidn Univeraity and severai otliora in the city, like Lalntri Blr, Bulla 
Bir, i.e., the small aiul thu l)ig Yakshas. This is parallel to tho Cntullakokn and Bfaliakoka 
DevatAs of Bharhut. Yakaha worship oven today is a prcvaling cult amongst tho people 
from Bengal to Saurashtra and from the Himalayas to the Tamil land nndcr several names os 
Btr. JdkAo, Yakas etc. At one time each locality seems to have had its Yakslia, c.g. Sakya- 
vardhana of KiipiUvantu, Puraga YakshI of PaVdiputra, Maiiihliodra of Pawaya, Avantisun- 
dorl YakshI of Uj jay ini, Pnrujablmdda of Cluun])a, Suohiloma of Gaya (represented at Blmrhut, 
referred to in the Sarkyalla Nikaya, Yakklm Siittas, olrnj). X), Arantuka-Tarantuka and Yakkhi 
UlQlchala Mekhala of Knrukshotra. Several lists of Yakslios am available, the most important 
being that of the local Yakshas in the MafidmdySn. Pdnmi also Jiad mentioned the names 
of four Yakslias, viz. Supari, Vidala, Aryama and Vamna (sitSTo ’\l^|^V)after whom childem 
were named by the parents. The names of Varu^ and Aryama in this brief list should not 
surprise us since at one time almost all Vedic gods were robed in the list of Yaksha deities. 
For example, in tho Atanatiya Suttanta {Dlgha Nihdya, III. 195), Indra, Surya, Varuna, Praja- 
pati are said to have boon Yakshas like Mantbhadda. One of them, viz. Vi^a was tho Yaksha, 
who gave his name to Vaidali. Wo find also reference to a THmaka Yaksha worshipped at 
Banaros. Thus almost every big town or locality was carrying on with its Yaksha cult. The 
names of tho Yakshas and Yakshla fonnd at Bharhut with lables engraved on tliem should 
be understood as folk deities of a local oharactor. Wc know these since the short epigraphs 
say 80 , otherwise their statues on the rails and gateways would have remained unidentified 
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as is the case witli so many Yokaha figures at Sanchi and oIko in other places. The names 
of Yakshaa and kindred local deities are os follows:— 


31^, nfiirr 1?^, wt, 

^ (^) 3T^, fefw *^55^^ ^r, I 

Of the above list Supavosa {Fig. 52), was once taken os Suprav^isha deity of 
plentyful rainfall, but Baruu dorivcH it from SuiJrnvfifia, auspicious deity for travellers. 
Virudluiko, Kupiro {Fig. 50) (Virudhaka and Kubera), uro two of the OhTiiQmaliarajika gods, 
viz. Kogonts of the four quarters, Llie other two beuig Dlqitaraslitira and Virftpakaha, tlio four 
in order being kings of the Kumbha^^s, Yakalias, Gandharvns and Nagas. Usually, Kubora 
alone is considered to bo the king of Yakshas but hero Virudhaka also is labelled as Yaksha. 
Knhcra belongs to nortli, Dritarashtra to oast, VirCdhnka to south, ViifipakRlm to cast.. 
Goihgita is an nnfaniiliiLr imme. But in the Sabhaparva (11.42) we read of a Goddess 
Qamgata which appears to be synonymous with the Earth Goddess. Probably its male counter¬ 
part was worshipped a.H Qamgita Yakslia. The name of Siichibma Yaksha ap])ears in the 
SathyuUa Nikdya and Sutta NijMlta and he is said to be worslnpped on a platform in Gaya. 
Ajakalaka, as tlic name implies, seems to be a bucolic divinity associated with goatherds. 
A statuette of a Goat-bearing Yaksha has been found at Mathura. Sndasanu Tukshl, i.o. the 
YaleshI of the beautiful form, reminds of the strong literary tradition that Yakshls were 
considered to be paragons of l>cnuty. Tii the Vonaporva, Dunmyantl in tho forest is asked, 
“Are yon n YakslilChoda Yokshi is clearly Chandra, the Muon-Goddeas conceived of as a 
YakshL Sirima refers to gotldess firl-Lakshmi, a popular deity worshipped as a type of 
tho MollLcr Goddess. Tlte pair names Cliulakoka and Mohalcoka, i.e. t)ie junior and senior 
Eoka Qodd6.s8es must liave boon of tho same kind as tho two Yakslia names Lahura Blr and 
Bulla Blr, still worshipped in Varanasi whore liOlmra means small and Bulla as derived 
from Sans. Vipula, Pra. Vtula) denoted the bigger ono. The word Koka is of indefinite 
meaning, but occurs as early as l^tigveda (VU. 104.22) where Koka as iJie pair word with 
iSvd Vtmrgg) seems to signify an wolf (see for Pali references and this meaning, 

Stedc, Pali Dictionary). In tho Gupta period also it was used us a word denoting wolf 

Kokamukhaavamin and Yarahamukhosvamin are two 


names of ViBh]giu, but the meaning with reference to tho two goddesses is not so clear 
excepting that they were considered to bo local deities of a cidt probably devoted to hunting 
as taken by Dr. Bai'ua. 

Next to Yaksha, or perhaps equally strong and ancient, was the otdt of the 2faga, 
for which abundant evidence is available throughout Vedic, Puraj^c, Buddhist and Jaina 
literatures, and also in the country-wide folklore and forms of popular worship devoted to Naga 
deities. Tlie many-sidoil material from both Utcrature and art has been brought together in 
Dr. Vogel’s Indian Serpent Lore and also was early propounded (in 1868) by James Fergusson 
in bis Tree, and Serpent Wonhip. It appears tliat the religious atmosphere round about 
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Bliarhwt a« a central place on the route of popular travel was saturated with elements of 
Naga worship which have found a due place in the art of the Moli^tdpa. Elapatra, hing 
of tlic Nagas, pays his honuigo to the Buddha in a very graphic scene {Fig. 

^ Another Naga at Bliarhiit is Chokuvalco, a name apparently of local 

Bignifioanco. 

The Nfiga motif appeal’s to go hand in hand with Yaksha. Both have their source 
in the Vodio tra«liiioji ami in the lo<ud cults. There is a Naga or Aid serpent in the legend of 
ludra, viz. Vj’itra whoso conflict witli Iiulra funus tlin main plunk of the greAt myth in the 
jfligveda. Tliore. is the Naga MuoliAliiulu ns an im^iortnut motif hi Buddha’s life and niinihirly 
a Naga in titc life of Maimvlra, Kfialu^iu ajxU also in the religious conception of Muhodeva Siva. 
These are all pointers to a inetaphysicttl pattern based, on the eternal conflict of liglit and dark¬ 
ness, of good and evU, of the colcatiai powers and the clithonic spirits, Suparna and N^a, 
or as the Brahmai^as mention the feud hetwcon Sauparneyos and K^avyas. Here also wo may 
point in short that the Yakaha stand for tiie immortal elixir of life 

TPTTo ^ Naga for poison syrnholisiug the prmoiple of death ; but just os 

the Yakslnu ore both good and evil similarly the Nagas also may be of benign cluuracter and 
worthy of worship as Devatu. TIiIk is |>OB8iblo when they are under tiie control or Lufliionoo 
of a deity os India, Siva etc. Tin* same motif was assimilated in Buddhism as part of the 
Buddha's life and that taices the form of tlio N^a paying homage to the Buddha. 

The worship of tlic Tree (’^^) was also of equal popularity and its place in higher 
religion was admitted ixom the earliest times when Brahman himself was spoken of as the 
Eoreat, the Tree ^ amr, 6. see al8o:^igv0ds,X.81.4). 

Tlia religious masters at Bharhut accepted the Tree oult but in the context of the Bodhi 
Tree of the Seven Monushl Buddhas. 

The StQpa of Bharhut was 67' in diameter at the base but only a very small 
portion was left when Cuimingliam visited it, viz. 10' in longtli and 6' in height. This portion 
was on the south east-side and contained rows of small reocssos broad at top, at bottom 
and to 9* apart) for lights of which the number for whole of the Stflpa seems to have been 
about 120 for 600 lights in each row. The whole StQpa was built of plain bricks of 12* x 12* 
size, some large ones bemg 5* to 6* thick. The height of the StQpa could not be ascertained but 
its form with the dome and the Bannika con be made ont from the several replicas engraved 
in relief on railings. The orginal StQpa was made of plain bricks and stood on a strong foun¬ 
dation of solid stone-blocks. Round the StQpa on the ground floor stood the magnificant 
inner railing oonsisting of four quadrants and four gateways facing the cardinal points. The 
PradakskiM-puJia between the StQpa and railing hod a terrace 10' 4* wide. In all tliore 
were eighty upright pillars each 7' 1* in height with a coping on the top {V in length, 1' 10* in 
height, I' 8* in width, total length of the copings 330') raising the height of the railing to about 9'. 
Between each pair of the uprights wore fixed three cross-bars (1' 11^* in length, 1' 10^* 
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Fig. 54, ErdpntA Nigarajn; 

Eirally tlie fivc-liooded N&gar&ja is aliown iu 
liif( notutol form ; then in the right corner 
acooinpaniod by hia quoon and daughter; ajid 
lastly kneeling down and paying homage to 
Bodhi Tree. ' 


Fig. 53. Chulakoka Devata 


Fig. 56. Medallion Female 
Bust (Bhaihnl) 


Fig. 55. Medallion Male 
Bust (Bharhut) 
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in breadth, vith a thiokneas of 6*"; in all 228 croKM-bora). Thom were sixteen pillara in each 
quarter portion of the railing with four additional pilUirs h» the rctum-scTccn in front of each 
gateway. Tlua tall pillnm of caoli gateway rose to /i height of 0' 7^*; those on tJio cam. and west 
sides wore comprised of four octagonal sliafte standing together, while those on the north 
and south gatways Hqnnre In form. These pillars HUppnrtor) an iitqwHing snporstrueturo of 
three parallel urohitrave.s iiepamtetl fnan onoli other by square stone blocks, andtiie horizontal 
space hf'twccn oaoli pair of airv-ini beaiiH was fill<‘d by Kmalh-r ]>illurH. A purticiilur feature 
of tho Torana beams at Blmrhiit oonsints in the opeu-moiithnl crocodile figures witli curved 
tails occupying Liie iirojecting emls. ft was on tlio n(*f.n»iiiit that tlio Tomnn ibu'Jf receivefl 
the name Birhiumdra as giviui in tho Muhabharata (Adi Parva 1, 170.15; oeo iny 

articles, SidL$iimjSxa 6irai]i, J.l.S.O.Aj 1030; Maliahhurata Notes, A.B.0.1. Vol. XXVI, pts, 
III-IV, pp. 283-86). The lopmost arehitnivc w<u< surmounted by a conspicuous Dliarmoohakra 
auppurf.cd on a base of honey-suckle design and tliis was on the two sides at the uppermost 
height of tho vertical pillars flanked by two Rmallcr triratna sj'mbois. Cunningliain was able 
to restore these pinnatdo symbols from existing fragments. TJic detailed arcbitcotTiral Hclicmo 
has been <I(wcribc(l by Cimuiugliam and duscuseed by Barua. Cunningham found -19 pillnra 
of the original railing, 35 on tho spot aiul 12 from the neighbouring villages of Bntanmara ami 
Pataora and 16 out of 40 coping stones. Pt. Brij Mohan Vyaa has added to tlio collection 
of the Allahabad Municipal Museum 44 piecoa from tlio Bharhut Torana Vedika. “They 
included 32 pillars, 1 uomcr pilbir with a front and side face, 3 cross-bars, 14 coping stones, 1 
fragment of a capital, 2 otlier blocks and a stair-way.t 

Tlie building of the four gateways with trixile horizontal beams must have rocoivod 
minute attention from the arcliilects of the Stupa, for these monuments bear witness not only 
to the lasting stxengtii of tho stony framework, os testified by standing struoturos ut Banchi, 
but also bespeak of the artistic charm by thoix harmonious scheme of the several clomcnts 
and also by the detailed and minuto decoration which b precise, meaningful and informed with 
much vitality. There is marked degree of restramt in tlic carvings producing tho impression 
that the sculptors were brought in a bng tradition of such work irrespective of the medium 
in which they were required to work. 

The schema of deoorative motifs and illustiative themes must have been prepared 
after much careful thinking so as to evolve a rare synthesis between Buddiust subjects on the one 
hand and folk-cults on the other. The result b a perfect accomplbhmcnt and harmony in 
which both of them got tiieir due and impartial ahare. The Bharhut MabA^diiipa b our earliest 
monument of its tyiHj being rnisi-d about the middle of the second century B.O. in tho time 
of the king Dhanabhnti of Sunga dynasty and deserves to bo studied for its arciiitcotural 
planning, art-style and themea as well os the decorations with which it is richly emliellbhed. 


* S. C. Kola, BharhtU Vedika, p, 14. 


H. PEAKARAVAPRA kuudala 

III tho Vird^ Parvan 10.1 (Critical ISdition) occurs the following verse: 

^ qfrin^ ^ 11 

Arjuna as Brihomia^A appears m fciualo (lif»p;iuflc wearing ornamentfl which conHiEtcd 
of a |>aiT of hiri^alas and a pair of boautifiil golden hracolcta. Tlio phrase jmiMra-vapra 
qualifying kun4ctla appears to have presented much difficulty. Amongst tlio variant readings 
wo find tlint tho only Kashmiri maiitiscript written in Sarada charactenrs available for this 
Parva substitutes snVRW: for siPFIT^, but it stands alone in this reading, which appears to 
be on emendation of the original knotty text. Tho redactor perhaps ingeuioasly thought that 
srnnT and being synonyms, one of them was superfluona ; and since sttVit does lend itself 
a suitable for a hero’s ideal chest, the correction naturally suggested itself. The 

three Devanagorl manuscripts (DI-3) got rid. of tho difficulty by changing the text to f^c-^nr ^ 
which conveys little sense in the present context. It should be mentioned, however, that 
the remaining nine Bevonagarl manuscripts collated for the Critical Edition faithfully adhere 
to the old text tradition by retaining STPFTC^i although its satisfactory explanation may not 
have, been grasped. Tho South Indian recoiLMions, evidently to obviate the difficulty of suitably 
ex]>iaming changed it to which is of poor value from the point of view of an 

original reading. The learned Editor (»f iJm Critioal Ktlition c»f tho Virata Parvan must be 
congratulated for roUiiiiug sri*R<5iil jvb the Iraditional text, aUhougli he docs so with a wavy 
undcrluio. Tliis reading, besides respeotuig tho ovorwhohniug testimony of the nianusoripts is 
by far tlio best and the bapj>iijst for illuminating the verse with an original beautiful 
meaning. 

The term srWR^ as the qualifying epithet of an car ornament was used in a technical 
sense ns the name of a particular kind of kun^Uu. Tiiis type of ktm^^oZa is common in the 
ears of the male and the female figures at Bharhut {Fig. 67) and Sanohi and in other places 
where specimens of early Indian art arc preserved. This omamont consists of a prominent 
square plaque seen in front of the car, to whioh a projection with two spiral luma is attached 
at the back and worn in the carlolie. Its front portion is adorned with the design of a four- 
petoUed ftower.Clear examples of such ear ornaments {Fig, 68) con be seen in Cunnin- 


Fig. 57. 
Pfokiravapra 
Kuigi^la 




Fig. 58. 
Pr&karav&pra 
Kui^^lala 
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gliara’ft Bharhul^ plato XXII flliowing the Ydksihas^ Kxihera and SucUoma and the YaJm 
Oiondd, and jilato XXITI illiiHtratiiig Strimd Devoid, Cliulahokd Devoid {Fig. S3) and the 
YaksJtinl Sudamuta, tho ln«t named figure Kliowing tlie hu%i4ala and ita amuigment. in the 
car quite distinctly. A pair of Buoh kun^olas is also aliown separately inside a Kalpulald 
meander' at Bluvrimt and is illustrated on plate XLVIIT, fig. B. 8 of Cunninphani’s book. 
Chmningham has uUo reproduced an enlarged sketch of the same on plato XLTX, figs. 13, 
14. A beautiful nrnlo head shown iiwido a full blown rosotto illustrates tho samo t 5 q)o of 
oar ornament {Bharhut, plale. XXIV. fig. 1). 

Tlieso figures am datable in tho 2 ju 1 century B. 0. A still older stat ue of a colossal 
Taksha from Porkhiim (Mathura Mnsonm) also shows this fcaturo. It is also noteworthy that 
this kind of car ornament prdkdra-vorpa is not met with in Indian art after tho Simga 

period. In tho soulptnreA of the Kushapa period tho hundalas generally assume tho form of 
pendants; more or less cylindrical in shape. Tho fashions changed again during tho Gupta 
period when we find in sculpture and painting ear-ringu of heavy disoular sliapc rosombling 
a wheel, wliioh Kalidasa has referred to m tho Kumdrasambhava (IX. 23) as idfaAkachakra 
(UTFI |), with which Si\m adorned tho cars of his 

beloved consort Porvntl. Another kind of car*riug8 in vogue in tho Gupta period was the 
makara-kup^la. 

Literary descriptions are generally iJhistratcd in ilic art specimens of each ago, 
and if properly understood and correlated with tlio preserved examples of sculpture, pointing 
and terracotta may prove valuable for providing chronological data. Tho epithet prdkdra- 
vapra in relation to kun^lala implies a comparison between the abrupt height of the rampart 
or city-wall (prdkdra) and the onbioal front portion of tho car ornament as scon on the oldest 

' The motif of the Kalpalatd or KaJpavriksha producing various ornaments d^^aranos or 
bhQsharui-vikalpa is on ancient conception referred to in the RAmayapa (KishldndhS, 43. 45), Maha- 
vauija J&toka (Vol. IV. p. 352), Meghaduta (II. 11). For other oxomplos of Prdkdra-vapra ku^id^^ 
issuing from Kalpalat& bonds shown at Bharhut, see Plate XL-A-B. 3, XLI-B. C. 6, XLII-C J!. * 
2. XLV-B. 3, XL V111-B. 6 and E. 8 of Cunningham's Bharhut. 
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stabucs in India. Some of the city-waUe incidcjitally shown in soulptuxe possess a coping 
decorated with a band of four-petalled flowers cxnolly similar to that decorating the kun^las. 
This can bo seen in the representation of the city of Banaras at Ainaravatl illnatratod by Dr. 
Coomaraswamy in his Early Indian Architecture, 1 Cities and Citygates, Fig. 13. 

• In ancient arcliiteotore t)ie prdkdra and vapra go together. As stated byDr.Cooma' 
raswamy, “On the city side of the luoat rises live wall {•pdkdra, Skt. prdkdra), from a founda¬ 
tion or plinth (oapra)’\ [ibid.p.213]. hi the same ^ilane lie says that vapra and prdhdra ore 
somotimea treated os synonyms (Acharya, Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, DS^l), but in 
h^u^ilya’s Arthn4astra we linvo i.o., tiio prdkdra (wall) waa raised on the 

vapra (plinth).^ Dr. Otto iSloiu lias also observed that the texts and tlie respective descrip¬ 
tions in literature are not always strict in distiuguishing the vapra and prdkdra (Artba^astm 
and SUpaiastra, Archiv Orientalni, Vol. 1, p. 483). 

Some specialised investigation is needed to arrive at the exact significance of the 
two words in earher and later literatures. But it appears that the distinction in their meaning 
was later on missed and the two began to be treated as synonyms. In the compound phraso 
pr&kdra-vapra, Yapra seems to reaemblo the spiral attaolimont and prdkdra the cubical 
block portion of tlio heavy kun4alas familiar to us in the sculptures of the Maurya and 
Sunga p^ods. 

It may be noted that the word parihdfaJca is nsed twice to qualify kambu or a pair 
of bracelets, which must have been made of gold (Virata, 10.1,6); and again twice to describe 
the kur^alas worn by Arjima (Virita, 16.2; 18-19). The expression of tho 

Mahabharata reminds us of the graphic roferenoe to suoli kun^alas by Patafijali as 
(Mahabh^ya ed. Kielhorn, Vol. I, p. 7) and by Monu as 

(TV. 36). 




Ic.f, also^=(t) SlTfTT (^) JTTVRqry I ^ | 



12. SIJISUMARA-SIRAH 

« 

In tlic Dranijadi-svnyamvara Purva of tUe Mahabhdrata^ Adi Porvn^, we find the 
following ^loka: 

cRT: mV'hii: «MK>55fPf:R?fr; | »nftr«rT: II 

I. 170.15. 

TJio variant roadinga found in the foot-iwitc to tliia vcnwi oro: K 4 D 4 S Hth 
iMmdra-^Wf^ (K 4 ‘^^airaw*; D 4 , 

Tliiw we liflvc two other roodings, viz., ‘simiumdra-girim* and iira^* from tlio Mrh. 
The roodiiig In all the printed editions of the Vulgate text is *i{fhiumdra’iirah. Tlio Kumba- 
konam edition (Ch. 200. 24) also confirms it. Wo have therefore to examine the original reading 
as to whether it was 'iiroA’, *jAiTam\ or *girith\ 

It seems as if *girim* and *puram* were readings better suited for an intolligiblo 
meaning. Dr. Sukthankor kindly informed me that he preferred *Mwmara-furatfik and 
considered it to be the name of some locality where the 'samaja-v^ta* for Draupadl’s *svayam- 
vara* was bailt; it may have been in the vicinity of the capital of Drupada. The other reading 
*6iiMuinSTa-giriihL appears to be the attempt of some puzzled copyist or commentator, wJio 
could make little sense out of *iimiutmrar&ifa^' and so cut the Gordian knot by changing 
*iird^* into 'puraih. But euoh an emendation of the text due to lack of imdorstanding of its 
meaning oannot bo justified. 

Wc, therefore, submit tliat the reading 'iimititndra-4t>aA’ as preserved in the Vulgate 
is corrects *SimiumdraMray lum been used as a synonym for *maJcara‘torafM\ the well known 
motif of the ancient gateways in Indian architecture. The verso says : *^Tho citizens clamo¬ 
rous like the surging sea, as well os the other kings approached the iithiumdmUra^* (the 
architrave of the gateway adorned with fish-tailed crocodile), and tlicnco ouicred Uio arena”. 

*Sithiumdra' and *makara' are synonymous. The liead of the fishtailed Makara 
oconplod the ends of the architrave beams in early Indian art. There is no *makarartofai}a* 
in any of the Sanohi gateways where only plain spiral volutes are found, but the superstructure 
of the three orohitravoa of the Bhaxhut gateway (in the Indian Museiun) shows all the twelve 
faces of the volute ends adorned with the 'makara* motif represented with coiled fish-tail and 
a gaping mouth ['hitifla-mulcha*). The school of Mathura also abounds in 'makara torai(kas* 

In the fragments Nos. M. 2 . and M. 7, for example, consisting of the end of a ‘toro^a’ architrave ’ 
the curled-up fish-tail of the )rawning crocodile follows the curved outline of the stone. (Vogel, 
Catalogue of the Mathura Museum). Many other specimens are preserved in the museums, • 
at Mathura and Lucknow. 

Published fmm the Bliandarkar Oriental Bescaroh Institute, Poona, under the editorship 
of V. 8 . Sukthankar. 
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Tho *mdkara* motif occurs in tho art of tiin Stmga period and in the subsequent 
centuries down to tlie Ku8ha];ta epoch, roughly from the middle of the aeound century B.O. to 
the end of the scoond century A. D. The mention of the motif in this partilcnai pnseago of 
file MahObh&ratn incidentally sheds light on the problem of its probable date. Tho literary 
tradition of the *mahirti-tcra7ui* e)r itihiunmra-itra^' ante^lates our knowledge of it in Uie lithio 
art of tlie Sunga peritKl by eovural centuries; it is believed tliat tbo psttemB executed in stone 
were prccedetl by works in wood. 

Tn October 1988 I Imd written to late Dr. V, 8. Sukthankur to enquire tho mconi- 
ing of the expression fWT: ocouringin Adiparvan, 185.16 (Vulgate text). In reply lie wrote 
to mo: **T am not sure about the meaning of Sithhitndra 3ira^, in Adi. 185.16, Our old group 
of Northern Mas. has 'purath' wliilo Southern Mss, read 'gmrh\ We liavo accepted *pwra»A’ 
for our critical text, and take that it was some place—a Kuburb—near Drupada's capital, 
whore u special camp was erected for tlie Suoyamvam”. Subsequently, 1 published my 
interpretation of tho word in the Journal of Indian Society of Oriental Art for 1939, suggesting 
that ftre could best be explained as an architectural term implying the architrave 

of a Torana carved with an alligator's head. The meaning had come to me by looking at the 
old gatawaya of the Sanchi Stfipa in which the tompa beams are finished off in volutes at 
both ends decorated with alligator’s head and coiled fisli tail. This moaning suits tho context 
admirably. In response to king Drupuda’s proclamation of tlic SvayaHivara, many Kings, 
][liahis, sages and Brahma^as flooke<l to his capital from different places to partioipato in and 
witness the ceremony. Those, kings were well received by Drupada with respect due to tlieir 
rank (Adi. 176.14), Then wo have— 

em: ^ ^ ii 

(Critioal Text, 1.176.15) 

i.e. on the next day the citizens of the capital and those royal guests proceeded with rumbling 
deep noise to the ftlT: (keeping the Vulgate reading) and entered (tho 

Then the poet describes in elaborate detail tho architecture of the scmaja-vd(a 
furnished with SIT+’R and qfwr, i.e. first a moat then an outer wall, and then the or 

the main gateway in the enclosure wall which gave access to the inner grounds. Inside it were 
rich paviHoitf and palaces SI TOR) furnished with many articles of comfort and show 

(Adi, 176. 16-93). The Epic description faitlifully reflccte the early Indian architecture of 
cities and city-gates as found in many places in the Buddhist and Jaina literature (of. Milinda 
Pafiha, 1.34 and 380 ff.). As Dr. Coomaraswamy has shown.: the most oonapiouous and 
necessary parts of a city are tho moat (Parikhd) and rampast (prakara), gates {dmra, 
gopura), more specifically gate-houses (dmra-koffhaka) with their defence towers (dvdra-affdlaka) 
and the king’s palace (prdsSda, harmya, raja-niveiana, Vimana, etc.). [Early Indian Archi¬ 
tecture, Cities and City-gates, Eastern Art, 1930, p. 211], 


> Letter No. Qen. M94 of 1938-1939. dated 5/11^938. 
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The Epic writer has in my opinion preserved in tJio word %T: a conspicuous 

feature of the early Indian gateway architecture. Tlie voluted ends of tlie arohitraves or 
temple cross-beams were adorned witii figures of fish-tailed olligaturo in a very attractive 
and prominent style. This feature improsaing oven a casual observer of the Sauohi gateways 
persists opto the Kualia]{;ia |>eriod in t)io art of Matliura. It shoultl, liowevcr be mentioned 
tliat tills artistic fcutiu’O which is ho V017 comrarm ui the htyle of the Sanchi Toranas is cons- 
picuoiui by its ubsencu at Dlmrhut where only the spiral motifs ore carve on the two ends 
of tiio beams. I should also note that 1 am uinible to ([uote any other ovidenoe from early Jaina 
or Buddhist literature to CMin'uboraUi Uio uhovi* expliuialinj) which can, therefore, be token 
at beat a suggestion deriving its force fitim Uie evidence of available arcliitootunil styles of 
early Indian art. 

Dr. Sukthonkar reforred my suggestion to Dr. P. K. Aoharya whoso explanation 
was a bit different from muie as Dr. Sukthaukar wrote to me : “I liavo been pursuing the 
question of the beet iutorprctaliuu of the word Hfhiumara Hra^, and in that oouncction I wrote 
to Prof. P. K. Aoharya of AJlaliabad Dnivorsity. I have now heard from hhn that he prefers 
the rending tSira^, and opines that it is an arcliiteetural tenu. Di his opinion it means not 
architrave of gates, bnt “the hand-rail on the balustrade of the gallery of pavilion marked pro¬ 
bably at tlie bottom by the lioad of crocodile”. Tills gallery of pavilion, in his opinion, was 
probably reserved for the Paurajand^. He refers me to M&nasara Vostu^astra (30-78-80) where 
there is iuoni.ion of “stair-oaso of elephant's Inink pattern said bo bo decorated with lion faces”. 

I am nendiitg you the informatioji for what is worth.* I cannot make much of it 
myself. But it might give you a clue for further investigation”.^ 

Although 1 cannot agree with the suggestion of Dr. Aoharya I think we con under¬ 
stand his meaning. He seems to suggest tluit in tho pavilion inside tlie 

thaie were seats for tlic kings on tho ground floor and an upper gallery for tlie sigiit-seeing 
to which a stair-oose wai leading. The hand-rail on tho side of tliis stair-oase was 
decorated with the head of crocodile, and this decoration was carved at the bottom near the 
first balustei: or upright post. If I am right in luideo^tandiug Dr. Acharya's meaning I should 
say that no doubt, there were upper galleries and stair-cases (cf. in the present 

passage, Adi, 176.20) with small hand-rails as found in the representations of early Indian 
art, yet I think that the term as applicable to this small baluster is, for one thing, 

of much weaker force than if applied to the fnll-fledged torana architrave and for the other 
does not seem to hold good in the present context. A careful reading of the passage (Jldl 
176.16-26) makes it quite clear. The ftR: according to the Epic was approached by the 

citizens and the kings and tho question of any upper gallery bebig reserved for the formor 
does not arise. The obvious and natural inferenoo is that the (whatever be its 


» Letter No. Mbh. 3628 of 1940-41 dated 9/10/1940. 
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meaning) was approached by the guests as the first thing before they made their entry into 
the a^ena. 

Having accepted the reading to be the correct one os dictated by the pro¬ 

priety of meaning 1 had entertained doubts regarding its textual support aanco Dr, Bukthanlcar 
wrote to me; our oZd group of Northern Mss. ha.i ‘jtmratA*, wliilo Southern MbS. read *giT\m i 
we luivo aoGO]>ted 'puram', for our Critical text. In tlie printed footnotes to Uic Critical edi¬ 
tion only M 5 K 4 of the Kanlnniri version givea ftTT and D 4 of the Devanagarl versiou 

Pir:, all others record 5 ^;^ or BoHidea the loct that feeble tcxtiud supjKjrt in not 
always tlio find arginueut ui rejecting on othcrwiMC mtperior roatluig^, wo have here u good 
reason for tlic belief tliat ftR: represents the original reading. It is a very fit example 

of Uctico dij^cHior, i.e. tlie more diifionlt text preserving the correct reading, which in proccfis 
of simplification was substituted by a reading palpably oosior of comprehenmon. But all 
doubt about it is now set at rest by the discovery of tlie oldest extant Ms, of the Adiparvan 
from Nepal which according to Pt. Hemaraja is between seven hundred and eight hundred 
years old and which the learned general Editor of tlie Mahobliarata hailed as a discovery of 
capital importance of Mahabharata Studies. Tho reading of tliis Ms. is flTT: 

(Suktliankar, Rpio studies VII, Sulcthankar Moraorial Edition, Vol I. p. 282), and this to my 
mind sots the seal of fituil ajiproval on this debated reading. 



Fig. 69. Simiumara—Sirah-Bharhut 


* Compare the reading in Ara^yaka Parvan, 229, 6 . ‘Vasudeva S. Agrawala liaa 

suggested the emendation of (of the Vulgate) to (which is our reading) 

Though rather feebly supported by Ms. evidence, it is undoubtedly tho correct reading.; (Dr. 
Solcthankar’s Critical Notes to the AraQyaka Parvan, p. 1106). 




13 . A NEW YAKSHI EMAGB FROM MEHRAULI 


Tlii» beAutlful Yalcxhl iitm"c i.s Rtated to liave been found during excavations near 
the Qutb Minar at Mclirauli in 1912. It retuainnl dc'positcd atl tlioso years in the Delhi Fort 
Museum as a Buddhist railing pillar No. A 29 catN'fd face). It has now boon 

sliiftod to the National Museum. 

The 8oul])turo (Fig. 60) shows a fotnolo figure standing under u tree and omluocdng 
tho trunk of tho tree witli her loft liutul, in an uUitude wluoli suggests Uiut slic hold a bronuli 
of the tree with tho up-lifted right hand like a iSfUabhaHjikd figure. Unfortunately, tho 
sculptuxo is damaged and a portion of tlio [iroper right side has vertically been out away 
(Fig. 86). Similarly, tho abovo portion showing the ii|)raised hand and the foliage of tlie 
tree and tlio lower portion of the legs are lost. 

Tho long braid of hair interwoven in two locks oomuig down to the girdle is shown 
falling on tho side. Of a pair of simple ear-pendanta the one in the right ear is damaged, 
and the face is badly mutilated.. The figure is wearing a fiat torque of whi^ the details have 
been effaced, and tliree pendant necklaces. Tho one fplling above thi^o^pasts has a clasp 
consisting of oylindrical beads sepamtiug two round hihAan-faoed plaqucs^ith a nandipada 
symbol pendant fium each. The second necklace foils oht^yi^n tho middle of tho breasts 
and has a square plaque hanging from it. The third one falls below the breasts and has in 
the centre a prominent round padaka carved witii a lotus, A thin double folded string passes 
below the breasts and a chain running firom it connects with the brood girdle below to keep 
tlie latter in position. A thin richly decorated ribbon embroidered with pearl pattern on the 
two sides and a series of horned animal heads in the centre, is knotted in front of the girdle, 
with its loop falling on the left and tho two loose ends in front of the legs. This charming 
device lends beauty to the whole figure. The broad girdle consists of six strings, the first, third 
and fifth of hexagonid fluted beads, the second and sixth of square beads with round ends and 
the fourth of flattened round beads carved with eight-petalled lotus flowers. The lower part 
of the figure is wearing a dhoii indicated by folds and a zig-zag fringe on the left thigh. 

The ongiiial pillar was broader, but it was converted for subsequent use by cutting 
it on the proper right aide veritoally across the'Shoulder down to the legs and making throe 
mortice holes on each side. The upper protion accommodated the foliage of the tree under 
which tho YoksKi was standing in Scdabhafljikd pose. The sculpture is made of buif colutired 
sandstone and is to be assigned to the second century B.C. 
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Fig. 60, Mehranli Yakhhl Image 



14. VASUDHARA 


According to Miihayuiia iconography VoMiuliiara Ik a ooiiKorb of Jambhala. She is 
believed to l>e an (‘munation of Ratniutanihliava, and Hometimea of Akaliobhya, but in sculpture 
she w more nnoiont than oitlior of her HjnVitual fathcrK, the two DhyanI Buddhas luuncd above. 
Accorduig to a uot<i in the. SMhamm(il&, p. S9, ojUy throe sadhanas are devoted to her worsldp, 
and in one of tiiesc only she is suid to bear tlic image of Aksholdiya. Li two others, she is 
a.ssigncd U* the DhyiinI Buddluv Ratuaaamldiava, which word means ‘born of jewels*. Vosu- 
dhara, literally ^enstodian of Kosws or ricIwM**, fomul lior a]ipropriate male countorpart in 
Jambhala, the go<l of wealth, and both wore niado dopondont for origination on Itatnasam- 
bhava, the latter event taking i)laoo at a much later date, since the ino^n poration of thisDhyanI 
Buddlia into the pantheon of tho divine Buddlins was in itaolf a subHoquent accomjjlisbinont. 

The Dhyaim lays down that the goddess cxliibits the wirada mudra in tlie right 
hand and carries ears of com in tlic left: 

DnhaUna-hartm varadarh vamakareria (Uidnya-mafijaHdhardm, 

[Sddhanamdld^ p. 9(H] 

According to auotlior Dhyana [ibid, p. 117]^ she oarrics on her left hand the ears of 
corn with veasel showering gems; 

Dh&nya-Tna9i^af\-^an&ratnavarsha'ghata vdina’ha8tam. Tn tlie imngea from Snmntli, 
[B(f) 19—22] which belong to the late medieval period, wo find tho three distingnishing features 
as given in the Dhyana; which shows that tlie sculptuTB followwl a genumo tradition. Tho 
right band of the goddess is shown In tlie gift-bestowing attitude, and from the stalk beneath 
the left hand it is Hiiggestcd tliat this hand hold an oar of corn (dhdnyamaVijar^. Tlie other 
emblem, tlie vasn of treasure {ratnaghaia) whicli in reality is the most important of her attri- 
butes, is represented by a pair of vases one under each foot {Oatedogue of the Samalh Museum, 
B (f) 19, p. 147, Plate XV, b). In sculpture No. B (f) 20 the right foot of tho deity 'is placed 
on an inverted vase which rests on a lotus flower. This vase is apparently a treasure vase, 
the attribute of Vasundhara. The line of seven similar vases lying upside down on the top 
of the vase was added manifestly by tho sculptor to emphasise the idea of VasimdharS's control 
over the wealth of the world*. [Salmi, ibid, p. 147]. The eight vases most probably correspond 
to the Afllita-Vasus. the eight Vasu deities who are counted as the gana-devatas making up 
the traditional numlier of the Trayas-lnthiat Devas. Whatever that may be, tlie fact 
remains that the images of Vosudhar& emphaaizfxl the ratna-ghaia as an emblem of the goddess. 

From this known attribute on tlie images from Sarnath we now proceed to a group 
of statuettes from Mathura in wliich we find a two-armed fomale figure standing with tho 


*Also Fouoiier, P dtamographie Bouddhipue ds'dnis, 1905, g.SS- 
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* right hand in c^hayamvdri. In hear loft hand ahe holds a lotus parasol. For all practical 

purposes the female figure is identical with tlie well known Gaja-Lakshml or Nagl figures from 
Mathura, hut without the elephants or the serpent hoods. T}u3 typical standing famale figure 
with left hand akimbo is also known to us from tlie coins of Mathura and some of the tribal 
coins. In the early centuries of the Christian era there seems to have been a recognised typo 
of female figure whicii was em]iloyml with certain minor changes to represait the ioonographic 
k fonns of the different goddesses, sucli ns LaJcshml, Harlti, Nagi etc. It is this form that 

constantly roours in. the numerous female statuettes of Uio Knsiiaua period discovered at 
Mathura. The two-anned female figure witli a x^nir of vases and with right liand in ahhayu- 
mudrd is certainly of divine rank, and the vases appear as her distingosliing symbol 

The statuette No. 169D in the Mathura Museum shows the goddeas holding a lotus 
parasol in her right Imnd, left hand is akimbo, and on her right side is a pair of vases placed 
one over the other. In statuette No. 1411 the lotus parasol is in the left hand, the right hand is 
in abhayamudrd, and tho vasos are placed, one on each side of the legs. The same arrangement 
of the yhafas is foiuid in statuettes Nos. 1583, and 2523. A Fragment No. 127 shows only tho 
lower portion of the goddess standing between two elongated jars bearing on the pedestal 
an insoription reading Dharasenasya in the soript of tho Kuehana period. It is therefore appa¬ 
rent that the iconogtaphy of the goddess in tho art of Mathura shows some difference from 
that at Samath, viz., that the right hand is held not in varada, but in abhaya pose; and a 
lotus parasol held either by the left or right hand is a now feature. The connecting link bet¬ 
ween the two group of figures from two different periods remains, however, tho treasure vases, 
and these may be looked upon as the principal cognizance in the iconography of Vasudhara. 
Muoh of tlie Budflhist and Hindu iconography was in its formative stage during the Kusha^ia 
epoch and details had not yet become crystallised. It therefore does not muoh matter if 
the varada pose and the dhdnyuniafijart of tho medieval period are missing at lui earlier period, 
or more correctly speaking had not boon perfected as emblems of this goddess. The ratna 
pdlra was deemed enough to mark out tho identity of the deity represented. 

There is yet another symbol which is met with in the images of Vosudhara from 
Mathura desoribed above. It is a mtn/i-mxthwia or pair of fiah that is found suspended from 
the lower handle of tho lotus parasol {padmdiapalra) held in the left hand. Figures Nos. 1411, 
1696, 2623 and 748 also have the fish symbol It should, however, be noted that in statuette 
No 2623 which is well-preserved the number of fiah is three, the third fish is shown attache<l 
to the upper end of the lotus paxasol. Wo shall presently see its earlier connections. In 
statuette No. 1683 we find tho female figure with the right hand iu ohhdya pose, but without 
the fish-pair suspended from the umbrella post; the ratnagha{as, however, indicate her true 
character. It represents the transitional stage when the fish symbo] was being omitted. 

In one speoimon [No. 748] the abhaya pose and the fish symbol with the yfldtndto- 
patro occur but the ratna-gha^as are wanting. It most likely points to an oarliei* transitional 
stage when the symbol of the troasuro-vascs had not come into vogue. And this brings us to 
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a third group of figured consisting only of tcrrocottas in which the fish symbol alone is found 
associated with the standing female figure whose left bend is placed on the girdle and the right 
hand holds a string with a pair of fish suspended &om its ends. A typical specimen [Mathura 
Museum, No. 2243] is illustrated in the Mathura Museum Handbook (second edition), Plate 
VII, Fig. 14^. Stylistically the figure is related to the YakshX figures from Bharhut and Bodh- 
gaya, and the conspicuous headdress, heavy earrings, full broad face and the narrow jimction 
of the breasts and waist j>omt to its being a product of tlio Sunga period. Here the auspicious 
jewel-vases find no place, and the iconogrophio conception with mtna-viithuna appears to be 
insulating itself from tlio vogue ond general belief in a Mother Goddess wlio was tho precursor 
of tho later dnssioal goddesses. The fish symbol associated with waters, wliicli is tho birth- 
plaoe of tho nidhis at mythical riches, is much morn elemental in conception than the treasure- 
vases. Wo do not yot precisely know tho significance of the fish symbol in relation to these 
female figures from Mathura. But working back from the known figures of the Kushai^a 
period in which both the ratna-ghafa and the mtna-^ithuna occur side by side in. one ond 
the same figures, to terracotta figurines with only the fish emblem, wc at least find some com¬ 
mon links which may tentatively serve as pointers in the direction of identifying those early 
figurines of the Sunga period. Whether in the religious upheaval accompanying tho early 
Indian art of Bharhutt, Sanohi and Mathura of the Sxmga period, the conception of Vasu- 
dhara had been developed and grasped we have no obvious means of detennining. The 
few Mathura figurines are our only source at present. 

It may also he pointed out that a third fish placed horizontally below tlie two others 
is found in the terracotta figurines . It is visible also in the illustration of terracotta No. 
2243 described above. Wo have also seen that in statuette No. 2623 of tho Kushai^a period 
discussed before a third fish figures separately from the rMna-mithuna and is carved near the 
upper end of the lotus-stalk. Perhaps the explanation may be found in the tradition of the 
Tantras where the Gafiga and tho Yamuna as tho two principal eiiorgy-S 3 rstems and the Sarasva- 
tl as the central one are symbolised as rivers, and naturally by moans of fish. 

Vasudhard may ultimately be found to have been identical witli the Earth goddesa 
Vasundhara whom the AtJiarvaveda calls hiranya-vaksJid, the golden bosomed who conceals 
within here womb the treasures (Vosu, meni, hiranya) of the world. The following two verses 
give ns a vivid picture of the Earth goddess as the presiding deity of wealth^: 

4wIT< WIT fffW ^ 

fiPSnfr ^ ^ VfoT Wt ^ it I 

^ 21^ WTRT ^ gjRFnTTJTT IIWII 

“ ^ An almost similar Matlmra specimen is figured by Dr. Coomarsswamy in hia Indian Terra¬ 

cottas published in the IPEK, 1928, Fig. 24. 

* Athaivu, PfithiYi Sfikta, XII.1.6 and 44. 
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We find here the significant epithets Vasndhani and Vaanda applied to earth which 
arc only synonyms of Vasudliara. We also meet with the imagery that the goddess earth 
sends ont m 3 Tiad streams (d^dra) of wealth as an unflinching cow rains streams of miiy : 

This is just the idea underlying Vasudhara. Earth is the prototype of the Great 
Mother Goddess (Mahl Mata), and VaaudliarS as a specialised classical goddess may only 
be an emanation from that cosmic form of the Magna Mater which antedated all that wc have 
in Indian iconography. In fact the identification of Vasudhara with the Earth goddess is 
carried one stop forward by the appearom^o of the Earth>goddess with a vase beneath the right 
hand of the Buddha in Sarnath \Patalogu€, p. 67, B (b) 176, plate IX). The nssooiation of a 
vase with the Earth goddess during the Gupta period is also in keeping with the iconographic 
evolution of Yaaudliara after the Kn 8 ba 9 a period when the fish symbol ceased to be aasocia* 
ted with her. 

The above iconography of Vasudhara, ancient as it is, was preceded by an elaborate 
symbolism rooted in Vedic philosophy and ritual, and taronsforred to an extensive folk-cult. 
Vasudhara literally means 'Shower of wealth’. It is the same as the Inttcr idea of the 'llain of 
Heavenly Gold* {divya-suvarna-vrUh^i). It had become an accepted literary motif and a 
common belief in the people that the rule of piety, Dhnrma, of the Cbakravartu Sovereign 
brings the Rain of Gold from Heaven. In the Simti Parva, we road of Hirapya Vfishti in the 
kingdom of Suhotra (J^dnli Parva, 29.24—20, Poona Bd.). The Divyavndana says that in 
the reign of the Ohakravartf King Mandhata there was Rain of Gold for a week (vjish^m me 
awptdham antahpttre hiranya-varsham, Divydvadava, p. 213). The motif of the 'Shower of Coin* 
IB repeated in the Divyavadona (no kdri}idpana-varskena kameshu vtdyaie, Divydvaddna, 
p. 224). This was a predominant belief during the Golden Age of Indian history when moun* 
tains of gold accumulated in the country as a result of inter-oontinoptal commerce so that 
actually a shower of golden coins appeared to have oomo as heavenly rain. This is visible 
to US oven today in the abundant hoards of Oupta Gold ooins. Bapa inspired by the same 
ideals of plenty and prosperity mentions the motif of Vasudhara, Shower of Wealth brightened 
with gold descending from a merciful Heaven [moMkanakavaddtam Vaauih&rdmiva dyavh, 
Hartha Charita, oh. 4, p. 134, Nimayasagar, 5th £d.). Mahakandka is taranslated by iSaAkara 
as tHa-swarna, i.e. minute particles of gold (Hindi, ravdld sand) which was the same as the 
ancient Paijnlika suvarpa, or in other words, gold-dust. When the earth reaches its maxmmm 
point of productivity that is known as abhyvdaya, prosperity ; but when even that is exceeded 
duo to the potency of good Karmas, a state of mahd-abhyadaya. Great Prosperity, is made 
visible in Heaven’s Grace by sending down a rain of gold, Dhana-vfishfih (Vasudhara rmhd- 
bhyudaya sUchandya diva patati, Sankara). The above references are from the Gupta civili¬ 
sation and later than the figurines of Vasudhara discussed above but they show the continuity 
of this idea. As in the case of Srt-I>akslmil, her iconography and cult had been handed down 
from Vedic times and continued up to even later periods, so it was in the case of Vasudhara. 
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In the Yajnrveda, Book 18, known aa the 'Chamakadhyaya’, is an elaborate adoration of the 
Ooddess Vasudhara (Vodio Vasor Dharu) in which all the blessings of Mind and Matter, of the 
Devas and the Bhfttas, are invoked to come to the worshipper as the fniit of his performing 
the yajSa. The idea of Yajfia is to propitiate the divine powers, tliat is, to become attuned with 
them, and tho fniit of YajSa is Dakshiiia which the Gods confer on each Yajamana oooonling 
to his wishes. About four hundred such Ahuti* oblations arc onumoratcil, c.g., Vaja, Kratu, 
Pra^pv, Jyoti, Vuk, Mima, Aku, Chitta, Atmu, Taiiu, Sarlra, Ayu, MuhiniH, 8atya, firaddlui, 
Moda, Amfile, Jivatu, Abliuyii, Siulinn, Siiihvit, Kama, Kfishi, Piishti, ]^ihUii; but the most 
sublime gift in this list is that of Vrmi bestowed in the fonn Karma and Bakii {Karma r/ut me 
iakiiiclut ine, Yajus, 18.15). 

The Brnlimanas make Uio idea more cx))liQit. 'This Agni on earth is Vasu, tho 
greatest wealth ; for him tho gods sent this shower and propitiated liim. Since tho divine Vnsn 
sent this shower, the latter is called Vasud/alra (^B. 9.3.2.1). 'Because it is the Stream of 
Wealth (Vasutnai/i DfiarS) .thcroforo, they call it Va^r Dhdrd (SB. 9.3.2.4). Of this Vasnr 
Dhdrd, the immortal heaven is the Self {cUtsyai Vaxord/iardyai dyaurcmlnUi, SB. 9.3.3.16); for 
the Shower of Wealth clouds ore the teats of Heaven and lightning the breast, abhrofniidha^ 
SB. 9.3.3.16, vidhyut stana^). Wherever there arc Showers of Gold it becomes tho capital of 
God Indra {VasordkdrSnatn Aindra-nagaram, Oopatha, 1.1.23). The lost idea is repeated by 
Eilidasa-^a prosperous kingdom is the abode of Indra {fidd/tath M rnjyam padamaindramdiiv^f 
Raghuvamiat 2.50). 

In tho iconography of Vasudhara the POrmghaia and the Fish are im])ortant features. 
The full Vase stands for the auspicious divine Waters wliich are tho Mothers of tho Vasus or 
Vosu in the form of Agni identified as the Jewel (Ratna) or Wealth. Tlie Fish is also believed 
to bo the source of pearls. Thus these two became the signs of Vasudhara, but the Fish also 
was the symbol of the Egg, vis., Uirarsya Oarbha, the Golden Germ. It is tho Shower of the 
Golden Germ or the Life-principle that was really at tho root of the whole conception of Vosu- 
dhhra. It was an ofEshoot of the Vedic doctrine of Hiranya Oarbha. 
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16. PRE-KUkSHAI^A art of MATHURA 

During tho first three centuries of the Chrifltinn era, Mathura filled almost the whole 
picture in the realm of artistic activity in North-eastern India. It is common knowledge 
that tlie great Kuskana emperors Konishka, Vdsishka, Huvislika and Vasudeva wore 
munificent patrons of Um BuddJiist faith end took pride in raising stupendous monumente 
for tho edification of their cherished rchgion. Iimumcniblo Stupas and V\/ulras must have been 
built under tlieir liberal patronage and at Mathura wo have evidence of a definite instance in 
which a Vifutra or monastery owed its existence to tlio liberality of Emperor Huvislika. The 
Shah&nushahis not only evinced personal intorost in the erection of public buildings of a religious 
and secular character, but also encoriragcd their higher officials to dedicate funds for tho 
endowment of public institutions. In a recently acquired pillar inscription from Girdharpur 
it is recorded that in the year twenty-eight, in {the month of) September, tlie firet day (of the 
month) a Clioritable Home (Punyaidld) was endowed with a perpetual gift by tho nobleman 

Frachi, son of Rukamdna, ruler of tho Kharssalera and chief of the Vakana tribe.'Whatever 

be the merit of tlie gift, that belongs to His Majesty Kuvisbka, and to those who hold Bis Majesty 
dear'. {J.B.O.BS.t Vol. XVIII, p. 5). This nobleman must have been obviously a devout 
servant of the Devaputra Sliahi Huvislika, who though of foreign origin was in tliis case edifying 
the Bralimanical religion by endowing a substantial sum for such acts of piety as gave to the 
Pupya^aJa its significant name. At Samath we have the instance of the Groat Satrap 
(Mahukshatrapa) Khorapallana and the Satrap Vanashpara who erected a colossal Bodhiaattva 
togeilier with a Chhattra-yashpi in the year third of the Maharaja Kanishka (iSamafA Museum 
Catalogue, pp. 36-36). Thus wo may be sure that the abimdant architectural output of the 
Kusha^a period was the result of a oarofuUy-devised policy emanating from the emperoiB 
and permeating the entire rank of state officials. In the development of art and architecture, 
Mathura took long stridos in a short time and perfeoted its artistic canons to a degree 
of excellence that for a time put into shade the ancient stone-cutters of Sanchi and Bharhut. 
Mathura became the most prolific centre of art production during this period and its ateliers 
fiourished as warehouses for the newly conceived Buddha and Bodhisattva images to be 
exported to such distant places as Sainath, Sanchi, Kiufinagara and Sravasti. 

The sculptors of Mathina were confronted with one supreme task, viz., that of 
amalgamating the two divergent currents of differing religious traditions, i.e., worship of 
Kubcia with all its attendant Yakslias and Yakshis, Vpikshakas and Pushpa-Bbafijilcas on 
the one hand, and the worship of tho Bodliisattva or Buddha on the other. It must be said 
to the credit of these Mahayanist art-workers that, they acquitted themselves remarkably 
well. They realised that tho people were anxious to bow to the Buddha, but not at the cost 
of the traditional Yaksha. They were ready to welcome the serene Yogi Buddho but did not 
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like to bo deprived of the chorished female motifs to ^hich they had been used since tlie days 
of the Mauryos and the Sungas. The Buddha figure oflTcred to be integrated on the broad 
/ oanv/is of religious life as one contributing to the refinement of tlie life inside the homo and 
not to its unaettloment. The Buddha incarnating in stono for the first time was not to play 
the role of an iconoclast with regard to other deities of the existing pantlioon. In art, and in 
religion, ovcrywhoro tlie prevailing note was liannony ami amity, not dissenaion or discord. 
The genius of tho Kuahaua art-makers cumpivJicndod tint problem rightly and romlorod n 
good account of ilicmaolvcs by producing most splendid jmd beautiful specimoiis of the Bodlii- 
aattve, the Buddlia, Vishnu, SClrjm, Siva, Jina, Kubew, Yiikshos, Nagiis and tlieir fciualo 
counturports. 

We may briefly summarlsn the ncliiovcraonts of the iCushiina artists as follows:— 

1. Carving out for the first time the Buddha figure in stone; 

2 . Making images of the various Brahmanioal deities, os Silrya, Vishnu, Siva, 
Durga, Sarasvatl and Seven Mothers, etc.; 

3 . Perfecting in an endless variety the ancient cult of the Kubora and Yaksho 
woiabip and giving plastic forms to them, in short a faitliful adherence to the 
older traditions of Sanchi and Bharhut both in composition and technique ; 

4 . Retaining the non-sectarian character of their work and yet serving the ends of 
all the three cults, the Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical. 

But the great age of the Kushai.iaa, though veritably the golden ago for the Matliura 
Bohool of sonlptuxe, does by no means represent its beginning. They wore not novices in the 
art of stono-outting who fashioned the Katra Bodliisattva (Mathnm Museum, A 1), portraits 
of Wema, Kanishka and Clinahtana and a vast gallery of most beautiful and perfectly carved 
railing pillare with figures of Yakshirds and Vrikshakas engraved on one side and Jataks and 
life-scenes of the Buddha on tlio other. The traditlona of the Mathura School wore already 
of respectable antiquity when tlie revival of art took place under the Tigra-khaudaa. The 
early Indian school of Sanchi, Bharhut and Bodh-Gayo had an important outpost nt Mathiura, 
where remarkable parallels of the Yakshls and Vfikahakaa, dwarfs and fantastic animals, 
toranas and railings were being constantly wrought in considerable numbers. Dr. Coomara> 
swamy remarks that ‘the sohool of Mathura ia more nearly related to Bharhut tlian to Sanchi, 
and is represented by some fragmentary sculptures which must go back to the middle of the 
second century B,C.’. It ia proposed in this article to give ah account of the pre-Kushaijm 
specimenB found at Mathura and now preserved in the local Archffiological Museum, and we 
shall naturally devote our attention to the elucidation of certain points connected with the 
famous group of the colossal Yalesha images whioJi are said to be tlie most conspicuous specimens 
of the old national and indigenous school of art in India. 

Mathura must have been an important centre in the Mauryon empire of A4oka, 
but it is strange that while Somath, Prayaga and Sanchi were considered suitable sites to bo 
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chosen for tho erection of his monolithic inscribed columns, Mathura, an important town 
conuooting, os a natural emporium of trade, the north-west with tho centres on the lower 
should havo remamed without any such monumoutal remnant of the Groat Buddhist 
ISmperor. 

It has been alHrmed with some justioo that no gonuiucly Mauryan relics have so far 
boon diHCovorod at Matlmra (R. B. Rama Bmsad Clianda, A.S.R. 1922-23, p. 164). In none 
of tlio sctilptural finds can wo dotecl tho chamotoristic polish wJiioh proclaims without doubt 
the Mauryan nature of a find. But it is hard to believe that Mathura as a religious centre was 
at a discount in tlic Mauryan age. Wo read in tho life of Hiuen Taang: “In the kingdom 
of Mathura tliorc are still to bo scon tho J^iUpas in which were deposited of old tlie relics of 
tho holy disciples of Rakyainnni, vh., San-putra, Mudgalayaim, Prirana-Maitmyai.iI-putra, 
Utwili, Aiuxnda, Hahula and Mafiju.4rl. On the yearly festivals, tho roligioiis asaomble in 
crowds at tlinse sl€pas, and make tlieir several ofFcrincs at tho one wliioh is tho object of their 
devotion. Tlic followers of Abhi-dharma offer to Sari-putra, and those who practise contem¬ 
plation {(Jhyqna) to Mudgalayana, Tlioac who adhere to tho 8Clitnw pay their homage to 
Purana-Maitraynnl-putca. Tlioac who study tho Vinaya honour Upali, religious women 
lionour Ananda, those who have not yet been fully iuslruclcd (oaloohnmons) honour R^uia; 
those who study the Mahu-Yana honour all tho Bodliisattvna. Five or six 1%, i.o., about a 
mile and a quarter to tho oast of the town is a monastery on the hill said to have boon built 
by the venerable Uj^agupta. His noils and beard are preserved there as relics” (Maihitra 
Memoirs by Growao, port I, p. 62), Tliesc seven stfipaa with the exception of that of R&hula, 
are tho same ns those noted by Fahion. Now wo know from tho AhguUara Nihdya that Sari- 
puttaJ, the foremost of tlie higlily wise (AfoAa-pailfU), Malm MoggnJlana, the foremost of tho 
possessore of miraculous powers {iddkimarUdnam), Punna Mantaniputta, tho foremost of the 
prcacheni of diiamma {d}utmfna’lcatkik5.nam)t BahuJa, the foremost of tho students {sikkho' 
kanuimm), Ananda, the foremost of the vastly learned {boKussulafiom) and Upali, the foremost 
of the mosteta of Vina 3 ra ( Vinayadbarmam), were the most proficient disciples of the Buddha 
in subjects noted against them and their names con be recognised in Hiuen Tsang’s list of 
saints whose sUlpas existed at Mathura from days of old with rehca of the above worthies 
enshrined in them from a remote antiquity. What that period conld possibly have been 
when stQpas were reaised over the relics of these groat teachois ? It seems but reasonable to 
suppose that it should have been tho age of Aioka when Mathura was fitly honoured by the 
construction of a number of holy siflpas. Nor need tho mention of MaEjirirl disturb ua, for 
Hiuen-Taang is careful enough to associate tho Mahayanists with the worship of the stQpa if 
Manjuirl and tho other Bodliisattvas, who wore thus isolated from the gallery of older patriarchs 
being worshipped by their respootivo followers. 

f 

* Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol, III, 1920, pp. 252-53. 
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It is not necessary to dwell more on the achiovoments of Mathura sculptors during 
the Mnutyan ago in the absence of any definite site which could be demonstrated as sheltering 
a Mauryan monument. The reason of such an absence may probably be that all that was 
excavated at Mathura during the lost seventy-five years was not adequately aurvnyod at the 
thno of proper operations, or it is also just likely that thoro aro yet some mounds which may 
one day bring to light genuinely Mauryan relics both in tlie field of sculpture aud architeturo. 
Tills should bo so specially with a thorough exploration of tlio sitos which have yielded Sunga 
relics, like the Porkhnm statue, and the Mora and Oaneshra inscribod bricks or tho fine ernsa-bor 
of the Gayatri-Tlla. Tlio imucity of sculptural Hjiecimons of tlio A^kan art of tho Maurya 
period may bo said to bo moro than compensated by an abundance of the pie-Maiirya and 
Maurya terracottas disoovored at Mathura in surprisingly largo nnmbors and dopositc^l in all the 
big Musenms in India and outside. The study of these terracottas is a vast subject in itself 
aud it is much to be regretted that a systematic treatment of tho problems dumloscd after 
such study is a desideratum in our study of the ancient Indian art. 

The earliest extant sjiccimons of sculptures at Mathura bring us face to faco with 
the so-called Ancient National Solioul, which arose side by side with and possibly even jirior to, 
the A^okan achool, and a continuous history of which may bo traced for four hundred years 
in India 1922-28, p. 164). Sir John Marshall speaks of threo main classoe of pro- 

Kushana sculptures at Mathura ; tho earliest belonging to the second century B.C. (to which 
class we would assign tho Porkhom statue and hlansidovl), tho second to tho following century; 
and tho last associated with the rule of the local Satraps (Cambridge History of India^ Vol. I, 
pp. 632-638). Amongst epeoimons of tho first class stand ont tho colossal statues of Yakshas 
discovered at Parkhom and Baroda villages and Yakshini called Mansa Devi still worshipped 
at Jhinga-ka-nagara village in the Mathura district. Tho first two are preserved in tljo Mathura 
Museum while tlio Yakshii^il is tn stfu 13 miles nordr of tho city. 

The present writer bad the good fintune of recently discovering another colossal 
statue of a Yakaba, an exact prototype of the Parkhom image, having a lateral topknot on the 
head and standing with an epic force of volume and expressiveness (Figs. 61 1 66). The image is of 
thesamestoneasthePorkhamYaksha, and most probably bears an inscription between its feet, 
but the inscription level of the image has not yet been penetrated. The height of the image 
visible above ground is 6 feet, its girth at shoulders inclusive of both arms is 7 feet There are 
three very heavy earrings suspended in each cloven ear-lobe. The flat torque (graiveyako) is 
tied at the back of the neck by a band having an inter-woven knot and terminating in two 
very beautiful tassels which most artistically dangle below on tho back and whose thick flowery 
terminals are shown as if attached to the loop and tho allied lotus-shaped medallion fastened 
within it, this latter device being intended to keep in position the conspicuous flat triangular 
necklace of the chest in front (Fig. 6S). The artistio efiect of those brocaded bands and the 
clever way in which the scxilptor has arranged them far excels any other thing of the kind so 
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far se€n on these coloesal Taksha figures. The figure wears a dhoti which is held fast by a girdle 
on the loins and there is a second fiat girdlo laid round the chest touching the lower-most 
fringe of the necklace. This device of the second girdle is also found in a slightly varied form 
fulfilling the same purpose in the corpulent Yaksha fgurcs of tlie Kusliana period (q^,. Vogel's 
Cataloffue, C 3). In the right upper arm there is an. armlet decorated with an outstretched 
plumage of throo feathers, while in the forearm are soon four braoelot bangles of the finest 
workmanship and studded witlt jewels of various shapes and aises. Tho right arm is turned 
at tho elbow and raised towards tlio shoiildoj'. It seems to have held sometliing whioh was 
supported against the shoulder, probably a ehcnirX {Fig. 01). The loft arm is broken away but 
it may have held a purse os in tlie Furkham Ynkslia. Technically tho figure is in all details 
related to tho Parkham imago, and artistically also it is a replica of the same though much 
improved in fiuish and gracefulness of pose. 



Fig. 61 Mathura 
Yashha (Profile View) 


Fig. 62 VaUravmpa Fig. 63 Mathura Yaksha 

Yaksha (Back View) 

These Mathura images have been spoken of as 'the crudest products of the early 
Indian school’ (R. F. Chanda, A.S.R. 1922-23, p. 166), nevertheless they evince somegenuinely 
aesthetic features, They should not bo undeistood to be isolated examples of an art pre¬ 
vailing in the third and second centuries B.O. We have till now discovered about ton such 
big statues and it will be found useful to give the following list of them:— 
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1 . Yaksha from Farkham {MM. C, 1, Fig. B7). 

2. Yakflha from Boroda village {MM. C, 23, Fig. 3d). 

3. Yakahi) Jimngo ooUed MonsaDevI still woraliippod at Jlimga-ka-nagara, 13 miles 
north of Mathura. 

4. Anotlior colossal Mathura Yakslia, discovorod by mo Figs. 01^ 63). 

6 . Fatna SUuto of Yaksha Vaimindi in llio Jiharliut gallory of tho Indian Miisoum, 
Calcutta. 

6 . Colossal alatuo of another B/ttigi-. (Bhagavuii) Yakslia in tho Indian Musoiim, 
Calcutta. 

7. InsorilH’d Mhnibhadra Yakslia from Fndraavatl now in tho Gwalior Museum 
{A. S. R. 1915-16, p. 105-06) {Figs. 30, 38). 

8 . Female Chauri-boaxcr from Didarganj in tho Fotna Muaoum. 

9. Colossal fomalo statue from Besnagor, now in tho Indian Miisoum, Calcutta 
(Smith's History oj Fine Art, p. 62, Plato XIV). ‘An uninacribed colossal statuo 
of a female, 6 foot 7 inches in height, and found near Bosnagar adjoining Bhilsa 
in the Gwoh'or State, Contra! India, a locality associated by tradition with 
Aioka, is attributed to his rogin on account of tho stylo and oostumo. The 
image now illustrated for tho first timo (Plate XIV) has suHored so sovorely 
fi'om violence and uxpoaure that it is diflicult to ostimate its msthetio quality 
but so far os can be judged from what is left, tho statuo was a good naturolistio 
figure, probably intended for a Yakdil, or minor deity’, (Smith's, ibid, p. 
62-64). 

10. ‘Colossal female statuo, 7 feet high, locally known os tho Tolin, or oil-woman, 
existing within tho walls of Bosnagar (Smith's, ibid, p. 64; Cuuningham‘8 
Reports, Vol. X, p. 40). » 

Attention may also he invited to tho stone figure without head and feet, excavated 
by Pandit Dayarom Sahni at Koaam and dlustmted in plate XXI of S. R. 1921-22. On 
page 46 of the Report is suggested that tho figure probably was of a Yaksha but unfortunately 
no dimensions of the same are given. On account of its very close resemblance with the style 
of the Parkham and Pawayh Yakshas, tho image deserved a more detailed notice than accorded 
to ft in the Report. The tiianguJar flat necklace, folds of flesh below the breasts, tho dhoU, and 
the bolt, position of the loft hand saspendod low and holding probably a purse, mark it out as 
an oxamplo of the old school, the same feature of tho loft hand being common to tho two 
Patna statues and tho Pawayd Yaksha. In the samo plate (XXI b) is given a Slamath female 
chaurl-bearor which is stylistically suggestive of tho ancient National School Tho Bosnagar 
Kalpa-Vfiksha in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, is also an exomplo of this same old school. 
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Identotoation 

There has been a mnas of controversy about the identification of the first eight 
figures in the above list which constitute a distinct icon-group. Tho archaic aspect of the 
Patkham and two Patna statues and a reading of their inscriptions led Mr. K. P. Jayoawal to 
pTonoimoo them os portrait etatuosof tho groat Sai^iiniiga Emperor Ajatfetru and of Udayin, 
Nanda and Viirta Nandin respootivoly, who reigned between COO B.O. and 400 B.C. Dr. A. HL 
(Joomaraswamy and several other scholars were once inclined to favour acceptance of Prof, 
Jayaswal’s views, but later researches and n more thorough study of tho development of 
tlie old indigenous act has led thorn to revise their opinions, as will be evident from the 
following remarks of Dr. Coomaraswomy about tho Patkham Yokalio ; “But in view 
of more recent criticisms it is impossible to adliore to Jayuswoi’s views and it is nccoasary 
to revert to tho opinion that the statue represents a Ifak^ and must date from tho third century 
B.C.” [lliilory of Indian and Indonesian Au). Mr. Rama Prasad Chandra minutely entering 
into opigraphical details has examined tho question at length in his article entitled “Four 
Ancient Yakaht^ Statues" (Journal of the Department of Letters^ Calcutta University, Vol. IV) 
and has to a large extent succeeded iu ostublishing that this group of images represents the 
ancient Taksha figures. 

Wo propose here to dual witli this question on the basis of three sources, viz., (a) 
epigraphy, (b) tradition, and (c) iconography, and shall sec in the end Liiab arguments from 
these difleront sources |»oiiit to one unanimous conclusion. 

A. Epiouaviiv. 

Tlxo images found at Parkham, Jhinga-ka-nagara, Patna and Fawaya boar 
inscribod records on them. 

1. P arkham ihagb; —^Vogors reading of the inscription is as follows:— 

(ni) Bhadapugarind{ka) . {ga)a{ha . .pi . Kwii{ka) tevdsind (Gotniia- 

kern) kata. 

“Made by Bhadapugarin.Gomitaka the pupil of Kunika” (Vogel’s Catalogue^ 

p. 83). Here the first letter should bo read as tii instead of ni, then bhada becomes clear. 
It is likely that the lost letter before the initial n» may have been ma, and then tho first word 
would be restored as Ma^dbhada, which is also the name of a famous Yaksha on tho large 
figure found at Pawaya. The two letters after bhada have been read as by Dr. Vogel 
and Stew Konow, but elongated right vertical of pa and the horizontal top hook of ga make it 
more probable that tho word intended was ptJyc, which will give the meaning that (tho image 
was placed) in the piiga or guild of Manibhadra, an analog}’ being available in tJie gaus\hi of tho 
Muryihhadra-Bhahdh at Padmavatl. The remaining two letters after pdga are read os rdnd 
or raja and the rest ore doubtful. It is just possible that they gave tho name of the reigning 
king. The insoription falls into two parts and I am inclinod to believe that in the first portion 
running on tho proper right aide and between tho legs wore recorded the circumstances, time 
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ftnd locality of establiahing the image, while in tiie second half portion on the proper left side 
was given the name of the sculptor by whom tho image was made [Kunikatmisind kata)^ 
a poouliarity of construction also found in tho record on tho Mansa Devi image. The last but 
one letter on tlie front side la decidedly pi (as road by Dr. Vogel) and it is very likely that tl\o 
ontire word read as paiWulpito. 

2. MxKaa DbvI, FnMALS lkaos—^T he inscription on the fcmnlo image in worship at 
JhingQ'ka-nagnra in the Mathura district has boon dooiplierod by Mr. Clionda (A.S.H. 1922*23, 
p. 165) from whom wc quoto below: 

“Rai Rabadur Pandit Rodha Krishna of Mallmra has now disoovotod anothor 
statuo of tlie same ago, a colossal female figure seated on a wickor ohair (moo^a) at prcsojxt 
worshipped as Mansa Dovi in a modern tompio at a villogo callod Jhinga*ka-nagara (Nogariya), 
13 miles to the north of Mathura. The head of tlie statue is lost and has been replaced by a 
modern one. The front side is covered with a thick coat of vcrmillion, but on tho pedestal 
between the feet is a mutilated inscription in throe lines which may bo road as follows:— 

1. Sd pulehi kdriio. 

2. YakhildyitM Kunikdte. 

3. {Vasina Ndke) na katd. 

(This image of) Yak^ Liyava has boon caused to be established by.together 

with his sons, and made by Naka, pupil of 

Thus according to the inscription itsolf tlio Mansa Dovi is tho image of a Yolchl or 
Yakshi. Tho two verbs kdrila and h,ld are applicable to tho donor and the sculptor res- 
peotivoly. In the now-remaining letters of the Parkham image inscription, it is not possible 
to trace the word Yakha (Yakaha) but if the Kuivika mentioned in it and the Mansa DevS 
inscription refer to the some teacher whose disciples carved the two images, then on tho analogy 
of the Yakhi carved by Naka, pupil of Kupika, we may safely identify the imago of Farkliam 
to be that of a Yakaha, mode by Oomitaka, another pupil of the same Kupika. The expootod 
inscription on the new Yakaha is sure to throw much welcome light on this knotty point. 

3. PauAya Statutb—^T his image of Ma^ibhadra was discovered by Mr. Garde, 
Superintendent of Arohfisology, Gwalior State, at a place called Pawaya, the site of ancient 
Padmavatl and is now preserved in tho Museum at Gwalior. The front face of the pedestal 
bears the following insoription in Sanskrit in the sonpt of about the first century A.D.:— 
1. 1 w. ^ ficfbr ^ 

1 . 2 SrT?r^ iTrfw^pf^rT ^ glw: 

1 . 3 5T%»TT m wrw 

1. 4 ^ SfVeft VTgmq qtentw 

1. 5 yPTfrcTFr ^— 

1. 6 qFT 
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This image of Manibhadra was installed in a club {go»hfhi) by his devoteos. M. M. 
Hara Prasad Sastri conjectured without much support that Manibhadra was some Bodhisattva, 
but K. B. Rama Prasad Chanda has proved beyond doubt on tlio basis of evidence derived 
from Sanskrit, Joina, and Bnddliist literature that this Manibhadra was the name of a Yaksha 
{Four Ancient Yakslta SUUueSt pp. 6*0). Wo con therefore bo sure that this Ma^ubhadra 
was a Yalmha whose womhippers organised themselves into a kind of guild and dedicated the 
imago of their favourite doity inside its promises. 

4. Patna SrAimts—^Thoso two statues bear the following records according to 
Mr. Chanda:— 

(а) Bluigc Achaefiha-m ui ka 

(б) ya Ma Sn (?) rva{a nathdu 

The first may be rendered in Sanskrit as which is the auspicious 

name of the doity associated witli inexhaustible wealth {aJcahaya-nivi) and ho con bo no other 
than one of the gods in the train of the tutelary doity of wealth, the lord of the Yakshas. Tlie 
second needs no straining and is clearly designated os a yakha or Yaksha and his Sanalcrit 
appellation can bo rendered os From the opigraphio evidence collected here it is 

clear that the trend of the record is to style these images as those of Yakshas whose liigh position 
in the pantheon is indicated by the application of such honorific titles as Bhagavon. 

B. Tradition. 

1 . BarodX IMAOB—Thc two parts of tlio colossal mole figure from Boioda near 
Porklmm (Mathura District) are oven more massive and archaic than any of the other figures; 
the complete statue must have boon over 12 foot in height (Dr. Vogel’s Catdegue, p. 92 ; Mathura 
Museum No. C. 23). The carving is much obliterated but the heavy earrings, the necklace 
with four tassels at the back, and tlio fiat girdle suggest a close relationship between this figure 
and the Paikham image whioh it surpasses in sise. Pandit Radlia Krishna obtained these 
fragments from the village of Baroda, four miles from Parkhom and 2 miles from Ohharg&on. 
It was being worshipped under the name of Jakkeya. The information contained in the last 
sentence is of utmost importance for the ideutifioation of such images. It is not a little sur¬ 
prising that the village folk should have clung so persistently to the hoary tradition 
of worshipping this colossal image as a Yaksha, 

2 . New Mathura Yaksha (Fig. 61, 63 )—It was one of my rare surprises when, 
strolling in a village, in reply to a query about some old images, I was told by four illiterate 
simple village-men that they had none of the objects I wanted except a big statue which they 
were worshipping as Jakhoya. I readily offered to see what it was and discovered in a minute 
the beautiful image illustrated hero in Figs. 61, GS. In this case too, tho tradition has 
faithfully preserved through at least twentytwo centuries the name by whioh the image must 
have been designated on the day of its original creation. 
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C. IcONOOIUrHY 

Tho ovidonce fiimifllicd by epigraphy and aupplemontod by tradition ia also confirmed 
by tlie iotmograpliic form and stylo of these images. They constitute slylisticaJly a distinct 
icon-group, llio tceliiiical traditions of which have been handed down through at loaat half 
a milloimnun firoiu the aecotid century B.C. to tlio third century A.D. Tho Yaksliu formula 
supplied by these big statues was followed and adopted hi tho cuao of numberless images of 
moderate dimonsiona carved during succeeding contarica, representing Yakslias, Nagos, 
Bodltisnitvos and Vishnu. 

Wo have above roforrod to tlio purse carved in the left liaiid of Uio Parkliam (only 
tho purse still remaining), PnwAyn and Patna Yakshaa. Tho purse was a characteristic symbol 
of the Yaksha-r&ja Kubora in tlio icouogrfl])liy of the Kushuna period and no wonder if this 
feature is traceable to a much earlier epoch. Then Uie protuberant holly (Kumbhodaraiva) 
was also tho mark of the Buddliist god Jombhala, and tliia fcaturo is conspicuous in the two 
Mathura statues, as also in a number of other images found at Mathura. Tho costume is 
always a (Viofi tied with a bolt on loins and another girrUe tied round tho chest, while later on 
we also find a scarf thrown over and passing on tho bach. Of omamenta wo recognise a flat 
torque, triangular necklace, armlets, and very dumpy earrings. We may porliaps bo justified 
in recognising tho mention of tlio torque in the following sfltra of Panini:— 

Kula-kuksht-yrivabhyo Svd-sya-lafiJcdreshu, IV. 2. 96. 

This regularises the form graiveyaka in the sense of a neck-ornament. As available 
examples of the earliest graiveyakas we con quote the fiat torques round tho necks 
in tho Parkbam, Baroda and other Yakshas, which along with tho triangular necklaces wore 
handed down to tho images of tho Kushii^ia Bodhisattvas. 

It ia clear from the above that three classes of evidence viz., ioonographlc, 
epigraphic and stylistic, convergo in pointing to but one conclusion, viz., that in at least tho 
third century B.C. there flour shed a school of art wholly the result of indigenous traditions and 
po8S8<.aing a separate individuality of its own, which inspired tho cutteis of the Mauiya- ^uAga 
periods to conooivo and create colossal unagos worshipped as Yakshas. It seems roasonablo 
to suppose that this school did not come into existence all at once in the Mauryan period, 
but should have been the result of development of several ocuturies before tliat. We know 
of the oyclofiean walls of Jarasanda ka-Baithaka which have been assigned to the daiAunaga 
period, and which point to tho use of stone for building purposes in at least tho sixth century 
B.O. It is in the fltness of things that Panini,^ whoso date on a moderate estimate must be 
fixed at about 600 B.G., makes meniion of Takshan artisans, which term wo prefer to render by 
the word sculptor, because tho rival term for a oariwright was raihak&ra and vardhaH. As to 
the enquiry about tJie artistic canons of Paniui's takshans the most plausible answer that 
suggests itself is that they wore representativos of tho old Indian school of sculpture, termed 
above os the Ancient National School. This school should not be considered an upstart 
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iu tho third or second century B,C. It must have naturally passed through on evolution of 
several centuries prior to tho subeequont period when tl\e masons of India oaxnc to bo influonced 
by tho Hollonistio cutters of tho north-west. It is duo to tho existence of a gradual and pro¬ 
tracted evolntiou of artistic tiaditions tliat tho ancient Indians auccoeded in creating absoliitoly 
independent types and motifs which in tho judgment of all critics are pronounced nad un* 
affoctod by traces of foreign influence. Wo gathor fit>ra Panini that tlioce wore two kinds 
of SOfins (artisans), viz,, those belonging to tho village and those working for tho king. These 
two classes were (1) ffrUmoHljil and (2) mja-iil'px respootisroly. Tho antra (TrutmWi iilpini {VI- 
2.62) is illustrated by such form m tho K(UiH os grdvW'iUipUa and (jruma'kuldla, i.e., tho 
village hair-dresser and tlie village potter. Tho latter worlcmou most probably was responsible 
for turning out pottery and terracottas iu which the village-folk were intoreatod. The otlior 
Setra rdjd charpraiorh'‘dydm (VI. 2. 63) states tliat when praiao is implied for the work of tho 
artisan, tho word Rtynn is added as a former member of the Karmadharaya compound without 
effecting any change in tho accent of the latter member. The general foon obtained would 
bo rdja-Hljri which was to inohido all workmen attached to royal courts and not providing for the 
timple tastes of the oouittry life. As a[>ocial class of artisans coming under the grSma-iilpl 
category Panini has himself spoken of tho grima-takshan (V. 4. 26), i.e., a stone-cutter catering 
fox the democratic art, aa opposed to court art. In fact the Kd4ikd gives the counter-example 
of Rdjflas-takshd (long’s sculptor) as opposed to grdma-takshd or village-stone-cutter of Panini 
(V. 4. 95). 

Let us consider what these two classes of art-workers stood for. Scholars have 
testified to the existence of a two-fold art trsJitiou in tho Mauryan period. The monu¬ 
ments of A4oka, highly polished monolithic cohimns with their spirited animal-mounted 
capitals, have been assigned to bo tho products of the official or court art of tho Emperor. Tho 
other was a purely indigenuous art embodying the older Indian traditions and ministoring 
to tho needs of a people intorosted in tho worship of Yakuhaa, Nogas and Dryads (tree-spirits). 
Dr. Coomaraswamy who has fully dealt witli the subject, remarks that “the distinction was 
not 80 much hdween a native and a foreign art as betweet^ a folk art and a court art. Probably 
the most important examples of the old art are the famous freo-standing figures from Besnagar 
and Parkham, etc. of colossal sizes. Although of orohaio aspect, and designed from a fomtal 
view point with flattened sides, they represent a relatively advanced art and imply a long 
anterior development and practice, if only in the handling of wood. Magnificently conceived 
they express an immense material force in terms of sheer volume; they are informed by on 
astounding physical energy which their archaic “stiffness” by no moans obscures” (ff. 1.1. A.), 
This is tho most reasonable view to hold about the past history and evolution of the 
old iudigenoiis art otherwise known as the Ancient National Scliool, wrought at the hands 
of tho gruima^takskans whose services were requisitioned by the people for purposes of embel- 
Haliing their cJiaityas {chetiyas or chaeyas) principally with the architectural and sculptural 
16 
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farms of railings and torana^t. This was an art nntouohod by the philosophy of the great 
onlightonmont which inado men look before and after in searob of on idooL The samo loarnod 
a\ithority furtlicr states that “there is no auggostion here indeed of introspection or devotion, 
this is an art of mortal ossonco, almost brutal in its affirmation, not yot spiritualised. But 
this is the material that must later on I.o used to sorve the cntls of passionate devotion {hhakti) 
to spiritual and nnsocn powers, and for tho exposition of oosmio theory in terms of an olaborate 
theology; tho sanio energy finds expression in tho early Kushana Buddhas and survives oven 
in tho more refined creations of the Qnpta Ago”. 

A detailed study of the specimons of tho wirly soliool represented in tlio Vukslins 
aiul YnksliTs on railings and temiiav at STuiohT, (Fig. 01) Bliurhiit, Bo^lhgivya and 
Mathura, leads us to an important problem of Indian iconograj>hy, viz, tho Indian 
origin of tho Buddha image. One has just to look at the following series and ono will not 
bo able to resist the conclusion that tho Bodhiaattva type of the early Kushana period, colossal 
and carved in tho round, is a direct descendant of tho early Yaksha typos. Wo fool as if 
tho face of tho Parkham or Patna Yaksha has boon transplanted to tho torso of tho Samath 
Bodhiaattva or the Mathura Borlhiaattva in tho Lucknow Museum. Dr. A. Coomaraswamy 
who has treated the subject at length (Origin of the Buddha Imago, Art Bulletin, 1927, pt. 4, 
Museum of Fine Arts) has also drawn attention to the stylistic continuity presented in tho 
following:— 

1. Parkham image (8' 8*) in the Mathura Museum; (Pig. 37). 

2. Patna Yaksha with head (Fig. 40). 

3. Bodhisatva in the Lucknow Musenm, originally found at Mathura (S'). 

4. Image of Bodhiaattva Sakya Muni at Samath (8' 1 i") [SamalA Museum Oakdoguo 
B (a) U; gift of Bhikshu Bala of Mathura. 

“In such a serios the relationships arc very ovidont, and there is no room for tho 
insertion of any Hellenistic typo”. (Yakslias by A. K. Coomaraswamy, p. 30). Here wo moot 
with an nneonsoious or at least unintentional stylistio evolution. “In early Indian art, so 
far as cult images arc concerned one inconographio type stands out predominant. That is the 
standing 6guie with tlie right hand raised, the left on the hip. Sometimes tho right hand 
holds a flower, or Oltauri, or weapon; sometimes the left grasps tiie robe, or holds a flask, but 
tho position of the arms is constant; those with four or more arms do not appear before the 
socond century A.D., when the fundamentals had already been established. Stylistically the 
typo is massive and vohuninous, and altogether plastically conceived, not bounded by outlines; 
the essential quality is one of energy, without introspeotion or spiritual aspiration. Of this 
type are the early images of Yak^has and Yak?hte whetlier independent or attendant. And 
it is also this type which provided tho model for cult images of other deities, such as diva 
or Buddha, when tho necessities of Bhakti determined the appearance of all deities in visible 
forma”. (Yakshast p. 29). 
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Stylistically speaking, therefore, the YAksha^Bodhisattva formula affords a complete 
and most satisfactory explanation of the origin of the Buddha image as a genuine expreeaion 
of the Indian sculptors' artistic genius. 

We have to remeoiber that in the earlier Buddha-Bodhisattva imogee produced by 
Mathura artists the difference of stylo botvroco the Buddha and tiie Oodhisattva figures is 
absent. As instances may bo quoted the Katra and Anyor Buddhas (MM. Noe. A. 1 and A 2) 
wlkioh am mutually similar in stylo and form, representing the seated Bliagav&n Buddha imder 
tlie Bodhi tree in the attitude of imparting protection, but the one is called a Bodhisattva 
and the other an imago of Buddha, Thoir inscriptions infoim us;— 

A 1. Bwlharakhitasa mdtarc Amohd-^'Hye Bodhkncho •pati^tayUo .i.e., Budhara- 

khita's mother Amoha-aai erected the Bodliisailm. 

A 2. Updsakasya Swhusya HduieJiasya ddnam dk pratimd .I.e., The 

BudHia imaye is the gift of Upasaka Sualia of Harusha. 

Dr. Vogel remarks in this connection that 'palaeographical evidence points to the sculpture 
(A. 1) belonging to the early Kuahiuta period. It is with the Buddha image of Anyor (A 2) 
the oldest representation of Sakyamuni of which the date can approidmately be fixed by an 
inscription, and must he one of the first Buddhist images made in Mathura*. (Vogel's Catalogue^ 
p. 46). According to him A 2 Buddha-pratimJ may bo assigned to the early Kushina period 
on account of the oboractor which agrees closely with that of the Samath Bodhisattva ins¬ 
criptions of the third year of Kanishka. The imago is the oldest Bnddha figure deeignatod 
as such in an inscription and must, therefore, ho one of the first ropresentatious of Buddha 
found in India, excluding Qandhara. (Vogel’s CaUdogue, p. 49). The question of (jlandhara 
characteristics, if any, in the style of those Buddha images, need not dotain us, aa hero we 
aim at showing tliat in the Mathura school the artists in the beginning mode no diatinction 
between a Buddha and Bodhisattva statue. They had before their mind’s eye the stylistic 
type of the Yaksha and the idealistic typo of Sakyamuni. Iconograpliic niootioa between 
Buddha and Bodhisattva did not matter to them. 

This Yaksha-cum-Bodhisattva-Buddha formula is seen apphed at its best in the 
ooloBsal Samath and Lucknow images, the former one [Sarnath Museum No. B(a)l] has been 
invariably designated a Bodhisattva in the three inscriptions engraved on the image and its 
umbrella-poet {Ghliotra-ya^hfi) [Vogers Catalogue of the Samadh Jfwsewm, pp. 35-36]. The 
ahsenoa of this distinction botwoon Buddha and Bodliisattva is attributable to so late a dale 
as the year third of king Kanishka. 

Thus it is established that the earliest Buddhas or Bodhisattva at Mathura wore 
cast into the plaatio moulds of the Yaksha forms of the ancient Indian School. Neverthe¬ 
less scholars like Dr. Coomaraswamy whilst recognising the independent contribution of the 
Mathura school in the shaping of the Buddha image on the lines of older traditions have noted 
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the faot 'that a HoUonistic elemeut, plaatic and iconographio of some kind, outoia into and 
ia ahaorbed by Indian art, remaina* {12. /. 7. A. by Coomaiaswamy). 

Much haa already been written for and against the famous theory of tho Greek 
origin of the Buddha image, propounded by Fouoher, and once adopted by many adhoronta. 
Of late, criticism on the point has become more sober and scholars arc beginning to feel that 
empliasis on an absolute origin in one school is academical rather than real, because the im¬ 
portance of foreign or Gandhara mfliicnooa in the composition of tho Yogi Buddha image is 
only alight. Mr. Vhicent Smitli wont so far os to say that tho Gupta Buddha ia 'absolutely 
indcpuiidont of the Gandhara soliool'. It should then be conceded that tho Kusit&^a Bodlii-* 
sattvas and tho transitional forms could not originally Imvo hcou derived from Quudhara. 

Let us look at tho facta from on unbiassed point of view. Mathura in the first 
century B.C. came under the sway of the daka-Satraj)s, viz., Malid-Kshattrapa So^asha and 
his father Kafijuvala, and others. Tho most famous monument of this period is tho well- 
known Lion-capital of Mathura, now in the British Museum, with Kharoshthl inscriptions 
which mention the MahaaaAghika order of monks, tho Sarvaativadin monk from Nagar and 
an other resident of Taxila. It was during this period that intercourse between Mathura 
and Gandhara seems to have been fairly established, as a result of which tho workmen of 
the interior of India come into contact with those of the North-west for tho mutual advantage 
of both. Within the geographical Uiangle of Ujjoin, Mathura and Taxila held under the 
sway of tho .KshaJiarala Satraps, named Nahapana, iSodasha and Liaka respectively, was wit¬ 
nessed the powerful mingling of three different currents of culture, onoiout Hindu, Yavana 
(Greek) and Iranian (Saka-Farthian), in the first century B.C. and later. Mathura became 
the sacred spot for tho ooufiuoucc of this Tntwpi of cultures, and this contact is fully reflected 
in the specimens of its Museum (^. K. P. Chanda’s remarks in the Report of the Mathura Museum 
for 2931, page 7). It bocume a period of unprcccduntod artistic activity and supplied a be¬ 
fitting prologue to the age of the Great Kuaha^as in the flrst and second centuries A J). In 
this interval the earlier Buddhist school of Mathura with its fundamentally Indian oharacter 
received on inspiration partly from the North-west, but there also it thoroughly indianised 
its borrowings (^. Vogel’s Oat, of Mathura Museum, p. 33). It continued to follow unham¬ 
pered the traditions of Bharhut and Sanchl in the making of numberless types and composi¬ 
tions, vis., the Yakshls, V^ukshakas, Atlantes, winged animals, tritons, Padma-papi^ Yakshas, 
Jatakas, life-scenes of Gautama, figures of donors, btua-seat etc., and also its architoctural 
forms of stupas, vihdras and ciiaityas, the Buddhist railing and the 'foranas, together with 
a vast array of animal and floral designs and sacred symbols. Thus equipped with an effective 

* Examples of Fadnia-Paoi Yaksha in the ancient Indian soulpturo occur at tho following 
places : 1. SSnohl-Guardiau Yaksha at tho base of a pillar, north Tora^^ (Fig. 64 ): 

2. Amin (Thaneshwor) Yaksha with Padma in hand ; 3. Mathura Yaksha on railing 
pillar with lotuses in nght hand (Fig. 06); also Smith's Jaim Slupa, pi. 64). 
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individuality of its own and coming into possession of an enhanood political prestige during 
the Saka-Satrap period, it strotohed out one of its hands with the Buddha and Dodhisattvs 
figures to offer to Gandhara, and the other hand with the same delectable present eastward 
to Samath, Sahct*Mahet, Kusinara and Bodhgaya which were once important centres of 
ancient National School in East India, where numerous Mathura Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
have boon unearthed. R. B. Rama Prasad Clmnda writes about this eastward contribution 
of Malliurn: ‘There is Ri)papontly a gap of about throe oonturios in the history of sculpture 
in £ 03101*11 India between Uie Suijga and the Gupta periods, and almost all sculptures of tlio 
intervening space tliat aro found thcro are oither importations from Mathura or are works 
of artists from Mathura with red sandstone as the material’ {A. S. R. 1022-23, p. 170). What 
has been said above witli regard to the westward expansion of the Mathura school, may as well 
apply to tlio eastward expansion of the Gandhara school, as Dr. Coomaroswainy succinctly 
puts it: *It {Gandhara art) may he desorihed from one point of view as representing an east- 
’ward extension of ReUenisiic civilisation, mixed with Iranian elements from another as a toest- 
ward extension qf Indian culture in a western garb*, (if. /. /. A.). This discovers to us in a 
most balanced manner the contribution of one school to the other, and having juxtaposed 
the two togctlicr as neighbours, independent yet friendly, guides us to the grasp of that status 
in which in anoient times the courses of their progress mutually influenoed oaoh other, After 
all that has boon said and written, the fact remains of the old Indian art, now shifted from 
Sanchl to Mathura still continuing to flourish in full vigour and splendour during the first 
three coutnrics of the Christian era in tlio Surosona country, of course with the absorbed tradi¬ 
tions of its now culturo-fcodors. 

Lot us /low turn to other examples of older art at Mathura. It is well known 
tliat in the scenes from tlio life of Buddha depicted in the older art; he is not represented >n 
human form, but only by symbols, of which the ohaitya-vriksha, Bodhi-dnima, Sttipa, and 
Dharmachakra or the wheel arc the most usual. Beneath the Bodhi-treo is an altar {Rodhi^ 
maiufa) or throne (vajrdaana). On the other Iiand, in all Jataka scenes, the future Buddha 
(Bodhisattva) is visibly roprosontod in his human or animal form. The anthropomorphic 
representation of the Buddha figure nowhere occurs in the plastic language of the ancient 
Indian sohoolat Sanchi, Bharhut, Bodh-Qaya or Mathura. At Amaravati in the second century 
A.D. we find the old symbolic schemes are still in use but side by side with these is also met the 
image of the Buddha introduced as aa integral port of the compomtion. Between Sanchi and 
Amaravati stands inserted the Mathura school, whose Jaina Ttrthahkara images and some of 
theBuddhas or Bodhisattvas connot be related to any known examples of tho Gandhara school 

In tho pre-Buddha imago period in Mathura sculpture the use of the following 
symbols representing Buddha deserves notice:— 

1. Dhanna-ohakra on pedestal (MM. 438, Fig. V). It is found in tho central 
medallion of a railing upright (2 feet in height), found in a well at the Mahadevoghdt, ad- 
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jacent to Jumna Bagh in Sadar. Above is a half-lotos, in the oontro is installed a Dharma- 
ohakxa from which four streamers are flowing, placed on a Damaru-shaped pedestal in which 
the oentral cylinder is joined to two sets of triple parasols. The Dharma-chakra is thus 
elevated to a Sapta-bhhmika Asana (eeven-storeyed scat). In the lowest medallion is carved 
a winged lion expressive of great spirit. The spocimon must belong at least to the flrst century 
B.C. and was disoovored in tlic vicinity of tho group of mounds, Saptatshi and others, which 
'yielded tlio famous blue schist fomnlo Quccu or Harlti. 

2. Stflpa-wor8hi[) (Vogel’s CaUihguc No. 1.10). This is n frioxo probably belonging 
to the UrdlivapnUa of a Stupa. It cbiiicts tlio worship of n Stupa dccomUMl with two parasols 
worshipped by a Srcaht>ln’n prcicodod by two attendants carrying parasols probably intcndcrl 
to bo dedicated to tho Stupa. 

3. Two other sjonl^ols, tho UshrUsha and tlie begging-bowl {Hhikalid-pdtra) are 
shown on a Toiana tympanum carved on two sides (MM. No. I. 1), each divided by ooncoutric 
arches into three limulate areas. On one face tlio centres of tho three compartments are 
occupied by an olms-bowl apparently filled to tho brim with offerings, a Buddha seated in 
the protecting attitude, and a Bodbisattva in royal attlro seated in meditation under a tree. 
On tlio reverse wo have in upper compartment Buddha’s head-dress which, as wo know, 
received tho homage of the thirty-throe gods and in the central one a Bodhisattva (Dr. Vogel’s 
CcUahguet p. 133). 

This piece must belong to early first century A.D., and is interesting os an ioono- 
graphic epitomu in that it allows the symbolical and anthropomorphic representations of 
the Buddha and Bodhisattva treated together. ^ 

Another noteworthy example of the Suhga period Is a jamb fragment (MM. No. 
1516) consisting of sovoral panels of carving but of which only the first one is eompletuiy 
preserved, while in the second separated from the upper one by a Buddliist railing are seen 
head of two male flgures with oharactoristic heavy Suhga turbans. The interest of tliis piece 
proceeds from its representing a Chaitya-Vfiksha very closely resembling the Kalpadruma from 
Beanogar (now in the Calcutta Museum) enciioled by a square railing, in the angles of which 
are planted three parasols dedicated to the tree spirit. 

Tora^a Jamb No. H.12 is important for two reasons, firstly it makes us familiar 
with tho earliest form of seat originally meant for tho symbols but here supporting the 
Buddha himself, and secondly for tho plastic form of the Buddha’s face which very much 
resembles tho old Bhikshu faces. Tho oompodtion depicts the scone of tho four LokapaUu 
presenting Bhikshfi-patra to Buddha, but it must bo a very early piece belonging to tho begin¬ 
ning of tho first century A.D. The graded p 5 npftmid placed inverted on a square Asana, re¬ 
presents the seat for the Buddha which at once reminds of tho Sapta-bhftmika Asana of the 
Dhamma-ohakra desoribed above (MM. 438). This peculiar pedestal is in turn supported by a 
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l>air of atldorsod lions. Tho whole pieco is offoctivoly rcmluiacont of the transitional forms 
in the mowtli of tlic Buddha imago. 

Tho Vodika or railing w«w tho most important product of tho early art and was 
cherished as Iho main object for display of tho sculptor’s duoorativo skilL The cmorgoncu 
of the Bttddhu imiige gnuluHlly throw tho railing into the himlcgruund. It was still tho fiivourito 
thurou In llio Kiishfiim period but wont out of fashion during IJxo GiipU opoclt. Tlic railing 
originally conNislod of tho following parts: - 

1. Uprigiit ]>illarH lowing three mortices on cmdi sido (Puli OiaUt, Suns. staiiJtfui). 

2. Crf)su-I)ar (»9?xcAf). 

11. IhtMO 

■1. Coping-nlono (f//*//n7«An). 

Tlio railing flonnshod as im architectural feature common to t.ho monuments of 
oil tlio three religions. Instances of Buddhist niilinga arc already so numerous. 

Dr. D. R. BUsndarkar succeeded in excavating railings 0il(i-pruhtrH) in tho Hindu 
shrine of Sankarsha^a and Vnsudova at Nagail nnoiont Mwlhyomika {Jrch. Survey Memoir 
No. 4, p. 119), and has remarked in this oonneotion that ’’without being dogmatic on the 
point, I must say that I could not help thinking that what are now called railings round StQpas 
wore really jJuyd-Sihl-'pniharas, though they wore round and outs whs rectangular” (/6id., 
p. 129). Ho has rightly oonneoted thin instance of a Hindu railing termed tho pujd-MS- 
prnkdra with tho siluviya^akhichn occurring in tho Hommindoi pillar insoription of A4oka. 
For oxamploB of Joina railings wo may romark that thongh King Kharavela of Kolinga lias 
reforred to the Kalinga Jaina image (lino 12) and Uio iemplee of all deitdos {sarva-demyatana) 
in lino 17 of Hathi-gumpha Insoription, whioh facts prove the antiquity of the Joins religious 
art in the second centuiy B.C., yet it is the unique fortune of the Mathura School that ins- 
tanoes of Jaina railings have been unearthed at one of its most ancient sites, tho Kankali 
Tila. Hundreds of examples of railing pillars and cross-bars docomtod with a vast multitude 
of animal, floral and religious patterns were found which are now deposited in the Lucknow 
Musoum and have boon adequately illustrated in V. A. Smith’s The Jaina StUpa of Mathttra. 
The finds fixim the Kankali site constitute a group by themselves for purposes of detailed 
study of tho Mathura sculpture. There existed on the Kankali site, Mathura, a Jaina Prasdda 
(temple) in the second century B.O., to which subsequently another was added about tho 
middle of tho first century B.C. Dr. Buhlcr wrote that ’’with respect to the history of the 
Jaina soot, we learn through No. 1 (inscription of Utaradasaka recording the gift of a prasddor 
toram) that the Jainas wore soitlc<l in Mathura in the second century B.C. and through No. 
XX {vodte thvpe dem nirmite) that an ancient Jaina Stupa existed in Mathura, which in A.D. 
167 was considered to have been built by the gods, i.e., was so ancient that its real origin had 
been completely forgotten”. (Biihlei, E» /. Vol. II, p. 198). To quote again ’’there were 
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two iomples {^dtada) on tKe site of tlie Kn&kuU mound. Ono of the two temples existed 
on the evidence of the very ancient No. 1 of my second soricjs of Mathura inscriptions already 
in the middle of the second century B.O., while the likewise archaic inscription No. IV of the 
same series which locorda Uio orention of the second temple cannot bo later than about the 
middle of the first centHry**. {E. I. Vol. II, p. 319). For an example of the ancient Jaina 
Stnpa carved in sciilpturo may bo cited a figure givtsn on a cross-bar medallion from thoKanlcali 
site (Smith’s Jaina plate 72, fig. 1, here Pig. 22). Bhandurkar has drawn attention 

to tliia edifice oa an example of a square Stflpo. Tie writca, is ii stnioturo built in hori- 
xontal tiors and must bo a ♦S'/ii/w ns indicated, by the heavy sausage-ahaped gaTlands”. {Ex- 
eavaluMJt at Nagan, Archaeological Memoir No. 4, j>. 130). Tho structure is surmouutwl by 
a Dliarma-Chakra. Tho whole figure is an exact rojilica of the figure alroatly dosoribctl (MM. 
No. 438) as a Dharma-Chakra on Sapta-BhOmika-Asana or Prdsdda, and tliis view is further 
strengthoned by comparing tlio winged lion on the lower medallion of tlic Buddliist upright 
with that carved on tho rovorso medallion of the Kankuli fcila cross-bar. Wo know from 
other specimens of Mathura art that tJio wheel was a symbol common to botli Buddhism 
and Jainism. The Stfipa likewise was a monument raised by tho followers of these two reli¬ 
gions for enshrining the relics of their saints. As oxamplss of tho Jaina Dharma-Chakra 
and StQpa we have refenuico to tho Whwl and the Rdio Memorial in line 14 of tho Hathigumpha 
cave inscription in the following words 

TTX-fiT^fsT I 

[B. 1. Vol. XX, p. 80]. 

i.e. *In the tliirtcenth year, on tho KtimArl Hill wliero tlio wheel of conquest had 
been woU-revoIvcd (i.o. the religion of the Jina liad been preached), (ho) ofTors respectfully 
royal maintenance, Ohina-olotlios (silica) and white clothes to {the monks) wlu) {Inj their au$- 
terries) have extingnished the round of lives, the preachers on tho religious life and conduce 
at the RELIC memorial”. (Ibid., p. 88). Line 15 of this inscription again refers to tho Relic 
Depository (nistdi) of the Arhat on tho top of tlm bill. On thie hill was set in motion by the 
Great Patriarch (Arhat) the wheel of conquest (vijaya-ehaka) which wo may take to be tho 
same os tho Dhomma-Chakka of the Buddhists. On the same spot was raised a RcUo memorial, 
called Kdya Nisidi, which term must be understood as an rquivalcnt of SiOpa. We are famliiar 
from many other inscriptions that Nisadya (with various forms Nimaidhi, Nishidi, NiMdhi, 
Nishiij^hi, Nisid, etc.) was the common name in tho inscriptions of tho Mauiya and dufiga 
perioda for a Stfipa. Ushavadata, son-in-law of Satrap Nahapana of tlie first century B.C. 
boasts in the Nasika inecriptiona that he erected many such buildings (E. I. Vol II, p. 274, 
Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 99). Here it may not be out of place to recall tho following remarks 

of Dr, Bfihlor, “These new sculptures from the Kankali (flla teach.and prove that the 

ancient art of the Jamas did not differ materially from that of thi^Buddhiste. Both sects 
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tified the name ornamonta, the eame artiatio motives and the same sacred symbols, differences 
oocuTrmg ohiedy in minor points only. The onnse of this agreement is in all probability not 
that the adherents of one sect imitated those of the other but that AofA dreiv <m the tuUional 
art of Ihdia and employed the some artists" [Kp. Trul., Vol. If, p. 322). 

The foregoing statement will allow the concluaion that tho railing ns a pattern pf 
arcliitoctnral design was non-sectarian, being commonly employed to ombelliah the Hindu, 
Jaina and Bndbist monnmonta, for which wc have quoted examples of railings discoverod 
at Nagarl, Mathura, and HanohT. Tho non-denominational nature of tho oilier plastic forms 
in anciont art is also very ovidonb. It may be anid fox tho Ynkshis and Vfileshakas that they 
formed port of a common heritage of art-motifs handed down from the epic period. Females 
standing under blossoming trees, gathering flowers or indulging in arboreal sports wore charac¬ 
teristic of an idyllic inspiration of lifo. These Pwthpa-hhnfijikH women occur in oountloss 
poses on the railings of Bharhut, Sanchi, Mathura and Amaravati and form tho chiof clement 
in the compositions of older art. Wo may ahnoat be sure that Paijini was roforting to these 
floral sports in his sfltras Prach/irh K^uVlydrn (VI. 2. 74) and Ntiyarh Krlda-Jivihayo^ (II. 2,17), 
which have been explained by tho commentators to regularise forms like Vdddlaka-Pushpa- 
bhafljihS /plucking of Uddalaka flowers) and Virana-pu^hpaprachayikd (gathering of Vlrana 
flowers), $^~bkaHjikd (gleaning of sala flowers) and TdlafthaHjikd (pluckicg of plam loaves), 
eto. These wore charaoteristio features of tho Praehya sculpture, here called the anciont 
National School for the sake of conveniooce. ‘ ** 

Of other pre-Kushana specimens depoaitod in the Mathura Museum it will be pro¬ 
fitable to draw attention to tho following selected examples:— 

1. CroBs-Bar fragment from tlie Qayatrf Xlla (MM. 1341), carved on either side 
with a richly caparisoned elephant mounted by a tnahdvat and a prince, who appears to be 
riding out to meet some saint. The finish of the composition is supremely exquiste and boars 
tcstiinony to the high achievement of Mathura soulptors in the 5unga period, 

2. Killing pillar No. J. 3 tho central portion is octagonal in section. The 
standing Yakshf wearing elalmratc headdress and ornaments, carved in the act of unloosing her 
girdle, covered with most diaphanous mualin, and standing over a crouching grotesque figure 
With protruding eyes and erect ears, is a reprcamitative example of the Bharhut traditions 
transplanted at Mathura. A medallion above tlie female figure represents a man with on 
umbrella in his left hand who apparently is addressing an assembly of people, depicting a 
scci^ln the Mahabodhi Jataka. 

3. Bailing pillar No. B86 of Mathiura Museum found from Gosna 'Hla, three miles 
north of hlathuia. It is a fine specimen'of first century B.O. The two complete lotuses 
engraved on it are perfectly carved, while in tho uppermost half resette is carved a Jataka 
scene, of which the identification lias been proposed by Dr, Foucher, He writes about this 
pillar :~"Ita simple style of decoration precludes any doubt about its belonging to the old 

17 * 
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Indian school, free from influence of the Gandbara one, altliough the easy sitting postnro of 
the man, seen three-quarters, already nhows a conaiderable advance in the technique. We 
have to deal with the usual type of the Bralimanical anclmret, known to us through ao many 
replicas and easily recognisable by his heavy chignon, his beard and hia short garments. He 
is seated on a kind of rollcd-up mat (Ijfiat), at the door of his roimd hut, the walls of which are 
visibly made of reeds and the roof covered with loaves (Parne-hfZd). Hia olbows arcon his bent 
knees and his bands oxtorulod forward, fie is engaged in an earnest conversation with four 
wild inhabitants of hia jungly hermitage, artlessly supor-posed in front of him along the tim 
of the half-medallion, viz., a crow, a dove, a kneeling doc and a coiled snake. *Toiir monks 
of the Jotavana convent were one day disousstng to know which is the worst evil in this world. 
Lovo, said the first, Hunger, said the second. Hate, said the third. Fear, said the fourth. 
And they quarrcllod each upholding his own opinion. Suddenly the Buddha came and asked 
the subject of their dispute. When each had explained his own idea, the Buddha said, **Your 
reasons do not go to the core of the matter. AU evils come from the fact that we have a body. 
Love, hunger, bote or enmity, fear of some misfortune as well as all other sufferings ore felt 
by a being only because he has a body. The body is the root and origin of every evil, troubb 
and oare. Selfishness, and its consequence the series of our deaths and rebirths, all that 
comes from the body. The worst of evils is to have a body. Therefore whosoever wants 
to escape suffering must seek, by the practice of abstention and abstraction, the final repose 
to be found in extinction and which is the supreme happiness. In olden days four creatures, 
which were living together in a oavo discussed the same subject. It is irresistible love which 
is the most dangerous of evils, said the dove. It is hunger which throws one into nets or 
snares, said the crow. It is envenomed hate, said the snake. It is perpetual fear, said the 

dser. “No”, said an ascetic, who had been listening to them, “the worst of evils is to 

have a body”. (A. Fouoher. On an Old Baa-roliof in the Museum at Mathura, J.B.O.R^,t 
Vol. VI, 1920, p. 470). It will not tax our ingenuity to surmise tliat the four monks of the 
Jotavana Vihara once were the four creatiucs of the jungle, and the Buddha the sage ascetic. 
This tale is the evident subject of our medallion. 

We hove said above that besides the stone specimens of the pre-^Uj|hana sotilpture 
we have in the Mathura Museum a large number of terracottas which plenl^ffiilly oorroboTate 
the stylistic and ioonographio peculiarities of the old art. These clay moulded objects ore 
of supreme artistic merit and exhibit the same standard of skilful execution as demonstrated 
by the stone sculptures. In most cases the themes and decorative dements are very m u f- h 
identical. The full importance of these art objects may be gleaned from the followin|| ob¬ 
servations of Dr, Coomaras wamy: “No loss important is a considerable group of lUhrurya 
and Suiiga terracottas of which examples liave been found in the lowest, or nearly the lowest, 
levels at several widely separated sites, extendmg from Patliputra to Taxila. These moulded 
plaques and modelled heads and busts represent in' most cases a standing female divinity 
with very elaborate coiffure, dressed in a tunic or nude to the waist, and with a dhoti or skirt 
of diaphanous muslin. Despite the garment special care is taken to reveal the Mount of 
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Venus in aj)paront nudity, a tendency slmost equally oliaraotoristic of the atone eeulpturos 

in the SuAga, Andhra and Kuaha^a period.These types may have behind them a long 

history; they may have been votive tablets or auspioious representations of mother goddess 
and bostowers of fertility and prototypes of Maya Devi and Lakshml. Other plaques often 
in high relief represent mole and female couples like the Mithuna and JJmd Mahdvara groups 
of Inter art. Those terracottas have been found at Basarh, Taxila, Bhlfa, Nagarl, Mathura, 
BaViJaputra, Koaom and Sonkisa. They may range in date from fifth oontury B.O. to the 
first century A.D, The more primitive typos from PAt^liputra and Matliura, cspooiolly in 
respect of the two lateral masses or horns of tho headdress, closely approximate to some very 
ancient examples from Mohonjo-daro. 

*'Tho technique of these terracottas is stylistic and almost always accomplished, 
olthongh made from moulds, few or no duplicates are met with, and there is a groat variety 
of detail. In some cases tho figure is endowed with real grace, foreshadowing, as Sir John 
Marshall remarks, tho free and naturalistic development of the succeeding century". {.History 
of Indian and Indonesian Art), In the Mathura specimens preserved in the Museum, the 
lateral horns are very remarkable. We are familiar with the top-knot or the headdress 
in some of tho old Yaksha figures {of, Yai^avaiia Taksha image from KaAkali 
now preserved in the Lucknow Museum. Tho headdress is developed into two high 
horns, stamped with rosettes, or a central big knot with an appended volute. Dr. A. Banorji- 
Shastri is disposed to connect those primitive types with the Opasa and Kofarda of 
the Vedio period, in the case of his Buxor terracottas. Vol. XVIII, p. 1-3). 

This provides an additional proof for an inherited common stock of very antique forms in 
tho old school of Indiam Art. The village-potter {Qtdma-Kvlala) being an integral port of 
the art-economy of ancient India, and claiming a place eqnal to that of tho mason and stone¬ 
cutter' for the high standard of his art, was able to produce foienco objects which by their 
highly finished quality and manifold variety compared moat favourably with the best sculp- 
tund productions of that age. Most common forms are those of plaques depicting females 
engaged in toilet scenes, holding a mirror in the right or loft hand decorated with elaborate 
ornaments, and standing either nude or dressed in finely creased diaphanous drapery, Yakshls 
occupied with floral spo^ or holding lotuses in the hand, or very often the male and the 
female treated together in the characteristio pose of Dampatia, modelled with great delicacy 
and skill. A outious but very archaic type of female form is that with bird or pig-like features 
ornamented with very heavy earrings and a collar, often in bard gray clay with or without 
slip. Pot-bellied and deformed dwarfs serving as Atlantes (odAana) or playing on musical 
instruments are also found. Apart from this general idea conveyed licre a detailed description 
concerning these archaic terracottas discovered from Mathura and ranging in date from the 
pre-31auryan to the Sunga period is reserved for treatment in a separate article. 
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APPENDIX 

FOUR NEW YAKSHA STATUES 
I. Bombay Yaichha 

In the compound of the Viotoria and Albert MoBeum^ Bombay stands the lovror 
half portion of the ooloesal image. It represents a standing male dgnre now preserved from 
t'lio girdle below. The image is carved in the roimd but the main effect is fiontal like that 
in the Parkliam Yaksha image. On the proper right of the main image is a female figure 
standing in three-quarter profile. Similarly, on proper left is a highly grotesque figure of 
a Yaksha carrying on his shoulders an equally grotesque female figure. 

Main Figure: The right leg is but forward, and the loft is sliglitly bent. The 
figure is wearing a dhod with a long fold between the legs touching the ground and fastened 
by a narrow ribbon the two loose cuds of which arc knotted on the left thigh. A heavy 
flat scarf is arranged in front of the legs in a conspicuous loop similar to that of the flat pendant 
necklaces. The long ends of the scarf are indicated on the back. Near the left leg of the 
male figure is a fluted dfnoZoAa-like fragment of some objoot which might have been a double- 
headed vajra (Fig. 69). 

The female attendant on proper right: A female figure is standing on right in a 
position forming an acute angle with the main figure. She wears a head-dress secured with 
a bond, car-pendants, a torque with a taurine symbol in the centre, a scarf, a breast-band 
{etana-paffa), armlets and wristlets. A pair of loose locks is shown falling on each shooldor. 
The drapery consists of a dhoti with lines of folds marked in relief, but nudity is indicated. 
She is also wearing a girdle, heavy anklets and a tight cylindrical ornament round each 
above the hnklets. The flexed right arm is* hold near the stomach, grasping something 
which is now broken. The left hand raised to shoulder, is also damaged. 

The male attendant on The male attendant on the proper left side stands 

facing towards the back. He has a heavy chignon on the bead from which a conspicuous 
projection tapers behind horizontally. There are round ear-rings m the oloven ear-lobes 
and a necklet round the neck. He held in the right hand an Indistinct object now 
broken. A remarkable feature is a ndga serving os wristlet round the wnst of the right hand. 
This is the upper figure, being carried on the shoulders of a grotesque lion-faced dwarf pro¬ 
truding eyes and manes shown on the book of the head. The gaping mouth of the lion shows 

' Since writing the above the image has been presented by the Municipal Oorpora- 

tion, Bombay to the National Museum, New Delhi, to whioh place it has now 

been removed. « 
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protniduig fangs and tongue. The hood of tlie Atlontes Yoltaha is abnormally big (15' high) 
in proportion to its dwarfish body (24'). Ho is holding in his hands tho legs of the figure 
mounted on bis shouldeis. 

Size : Tl\o measurements of tho different parts of tho image are as follows: 

Pedestal, 3'3'xP6'x2' thick; front height 3'C' including pedestal; height at 
tho back, 4'; height of tho femolo figure on right, 8'4'; height of the grotosquo Yoksha alton* 
dant witli tlio figure ho is carrying, ; girth at the heads of tho two attendant figures, 7^10'; 
height of the wyVa-liko object, 11' (as now preserved) but 7' from tho tip to tho lower part 
of its midcllo band, so that tho comploto object measured 14'. 

IdeniiJlcaUon: Tho maui figure seems to have represented a Yakslia imago of 
the class of the Parkham Yoksha. Both in its treatment and in subject it is similar to tho 
ancient Yoksha statues. 

Fvnd-ylaoe ; Tho records of the Museum show it to liavo been found at Blephanta, 
but tho entry is'not definitely vouchsafed to be correct. It is possible thatsometimo in 
the lost century tho image was collected from one of the old sites in Western India, possibly 
Sopara. In the list of ancient Yakshas compiled in tho Mahdmdyurt four Yakahas ore named 
in Western India, viz. Vishnu in Dvarka, AsaAga in Bhorukachchha, Vlra in Karahataka 
ondPalako in VanavasL (The Geographical Contents of Mahamayur!, JVPHS., XV, PL II, 
pp. 27-29). 

Boforo the advent of tho images of regular Brahmanical gods and goddusses there 
was a wide-spread belief in Yoksha worship and almost each region possessed its tutel^ 
Yaksha. Some of these images have already come to light and others may still bo explored 
in course of time. For example, wo hove found at Mathura tho colossal Yaksha image at 
Parkham, another bigger imago at Baroda villsgo in Mathura district, a third similar Yaksha 
in tho Noh village about three miles from Bharatpur, and lastly a female Yakshf image now 
in worship at a village callod Jhhiga-ka-Nagrd, a few miles from Mathura. 

II. Palwal Yaxsha 

The statue oonaists of the head and bust of a colossal Yaksha image of red sand¬ 
stone. It was found at Palwal in Gurgaon District in 1914 and is now deposited in the Pro¬ 
vincial Museum, Lucknow (0.107), The figure is wearing on the head a conical turban with 
tiered folds, big round discs in cloven ear-lobes, a double flat crescent-shaped torque, a fiat 
triangular necklace, armlets with triple vertical projections and four heavy wristlets. The 
right hand is raised towards the shoulder and holds a conch-like tapering object, now muti¬ 
lated. There are traces of a scarf looped on right elbow. On the back are shown pendant 
tassels of tho necklace. The style of tho turban,,the torque and the necklace and tho armlets 
with feathered projections seen in the side view, all point to the image being an early Yaksha 
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tjrpe that may be aaaigned to the early Sufiga period, about second century B.C. The object 
in the right hand is unfortunately not very diatinot and therefore the identifreation with 
Kubora ia far from certain. It adds ono more example to the colossal Takaha statues found 
in the Mathura region. 

HI. Rajohat Yaksha 

This colossal statute was found at the old site of Rajghat near Banaras at the time 
of tho railway dig in I9i0. It has now been removed to the Bharat Kala Bliavan. Its dia- 
mcnsioTis ore ht. 6'xwidth I'lKxgirth round the stomach 0'6' (Fig. 41). 

The statue is somewhat strange, via. representing a triple imago which I propose 
• to identify only tontativoly as Trimukha Yaksha. On a three-sided block of stone, which 
has a square podostal below, each side is carved with a standing male figure in bold relief. 
One of tho side figures ia better preserved than others. The figures are rather dwarfish in 
stature, phimp, and havo their hands lifted up as in Atlantes Yaksha figures. Tho eyes are 
large and bulging. Tho facial expression ia that of a good-humoured fellow with laughter 
in the cheeks. The head is covered with a high turban of which tho details are not well- 
preserved. In between the legs in front, there seems to be a prop-like object, of which tho 
purpose is not clear. There is no trace of any drapery on the lower legs, but the bust seams 
to bo covered with a buf£d-like costume falling to tho knees. This is rather unusual as all 
other Yaksha images wear dhotis on the lower portion of tho body. Stylistically, the image 
seems to belong to the early SuAga period. The whole formula of a triplo figure, the dimen- 
sidbs, its free standing nature and facial expression seem to suggest that we have to deal here 
with one of those early cult images, which represented the local tutelary deities called Yokahas. 
Other important examples of Yaksha images are well known. 

The Mahdbharata (Sabhsparva) gives a list of Yakshas present in the assembly 
of Kubera, but much more important and full is the list of Yakshas in the Buddhist work 
called Mahdmdyuri. Literary tradition shows that each region had ita local Yaksha for 
whose worship appropriate images were installed. Those stone images and tho tradition of 
worship cannot havo disappeared altogether and it is very likely that patient search into 
local history and archaeology will reveal traces of Yakslia worship and statuary in many 
other places. Fortunately, tho gap. for Banaras is filled by this imago. I have not been 
able to find up to now a proper identification of this figure in the lists of Yakahas mentioned 
above, and the subject requires still further investigation. 

IV, A NKW Yaksha ucaob in tub Mathura Musbum 

This image appears as No. E9 in Dr. Vogel's catalogue of tho Mathura Museum 
(CaA%ue of the Mathura Museum, p. 108). Pandit Rodha Krishna found this eculpture 
let into the wall of a house inside the Bharatpur Gate and secured it fpr the Museum. Tho 
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bust (bi. 2'4') shows & male figure wearing a conspicuous turban and heavy ear-rings. The 
carving on tlu face and bust is much dofiaoed (Fig. 67). During my last visit to <1^ Mathura 
Museum, the imago attracted my attention on stylistio groimds and I now feel convinced that 
it is onu of the early colossal images usaignablo to the Siifiga period. The hi^ turban with 
a rolled-upcnd as well as the ear-rings and the facial expression put it in that group of 
early images, which have boon found at Mathvira and claasifiod as Yakshas. 


16 . BHYANI BUDDHAS AND BODHISATTVAS 


Tho Buddhists beliovo iu a Pantheon consistuig of the five DhyanI Buddhas and 
five Bodhiaattvas emanating from tlie former. The Dhyiuil Buddlias, also known as tho 
Divino Buddhas, aro of a passive naturo in the process of creation. They remain morgod in 
peaceful meditation and voluntarily restrain thomsolvos from directly associating in tho 
not of creation. They therefore represent tho principle of rest in Buddhist philosophy. To 
create is tho duty of their emanations, tho Divine Bodiiiaattvns, who as Ihoir counterparts 
are mainly responsible for controlling and guiding the dynamic aspect of tho cosmic foioes. 
There ore in tho main five Bodhisattvns corresponding to the five Dhy&nl Buddhas. Tho 
five Dhyonl Buddhas might have owed their origin to tho eternity of tho five senses nnd the 
five elements, with which they are severally connected. According to Advaya Vajra, a 
writer of the eleventh century, they took their origin from the five Buddhist Skandhes, or 
rather they wore tho embodiments of tho Skandhos which were held by Lord Buddha*to be the 
constituents of a Being. (Cf. Buddhist Iconography by B. Bhattacharya). 

To tho five Dhyonl Buddhas connected with the five senses it was natural that a 
sixth should have been added iu the capacity of one presiding over mind, and as such an 
ombodiment of the five seosos oolloutivcly. According to tho tiaditions developed in the old 
Ve^c schools mind is the sovereign of tho five Pranas. Tho five Pranas were identical with* 
the five senses in tho orthodox religious schools, and it is no wonder if the Buddhists also 
worked on the same solid foundations. To impart a symmetrical oharactor to tho Pantheon, 
tho five DhyanI Buddhas were oonnooted in course of time by the Bnddhist thinkers with the 
five mudrds or poses of hands, which the great Sago, Qautama Buddha, had used on different 
occasions and which consequently were used in Buddhist art to symbolise the groat events 
of his life. Or still further, on account of the number five, they came to be related with, the 
five Vargas or groups of consonantal mutes, viz., 5 , and 5» similarly with the 

five seasons and the five qimrters (eiz., the four cardinal points pUts the centre), 

Tt has already been said that the five DhyanI Buddhas are passive and in deep 
meditation. For purpoees of creation they ha'fre each on active counterpart called Boddliiaat- 
tva. These Bodhiaattvas, in successive ages, uphold tho creation and tlien retire and merge 
again into their original sources. The Bodhiaattvas exert their influence over the universe 
in successive ages through tho most exalted of human beings called Mdnushi Buddhas or 
Buddhas incarnate. They are a sort of human agent to tho Bodhiaattvas’. [N. K. Bhattasali, 
Iconography of BudSfiist and Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, p. 18]. Both 
the Hlnayanists and the Mahayanists believe in a list of twenty-four past Buddhas, each 
18 




Fig. 71. Bodhifiattva head Fig. 72 Head of Avalokito^ 
with Giaru^ vara 
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Fig. 75. Bodhisattva Head 
from the CoUectioa of 
R. B- Radha Krishana 


Fig. 70. Bodhiaattva Torso 
with Snpari^ in the head 


Fig. 73. Bodhisattva Head 
with two Buddhas in Crest 


Fig. 74. Bodhisattva Head 
with Dh^ol Buddha 
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baving a peculiar Bodhi tree. Of these the last seven TalhagalUii are designated by the Ma- 
h&yanists as Monushl or mortal Buddhas, irith Kaitroya, the coming Buddha, added os 
the eighth and Last of alL The ManushI Buddhas wore also made to fit in within the frame* 
work of the DhyanI Buddhas and (heir Bodhisattvaa. 

We thiis get the panel of the DhyanI Buddhas, their corresponding Dhydnl Bodhi* 
sattvas, and tlio ManushI Buddhas, alt these together making up a triai, which in import and 
significance possessed great similarity with the philosophical Hindu triad. The meditative 
and detached DhyanI Buddhas represented the jmjtjfioM-ghana or adityotma aspect, the active 
Bodhisattvaa the prdpilu or adhidaiva aspect, and the mortal Buddhas the ddhihha/utika or 
incarnate aspect of the Absolute. On the stable foundations of this Trinity a host of gods 
and goddesses were evolved in later Buddhism, and the scheme of the five DhyanI Buddhas with 
the related Bodhisattvas is considered to be the most convenient synthesis for introducing 
Ofider into an otherwise complex pantheon. The following chart illustrates the Divine Buddhas, 
the Bodhisattvas and the mortal Buddhas in proper relationship to one another and also to 
the different mvdrds, vehicles, skanihai and position in a St^a :— 
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Early Refkrsncbs 


Tiio.above Pantheon waa not perfected all at once. Wo do not find the mention 
of the five Dhyonl Buddhoa in the literature of the Mahayhna Buddliists prior to the time 
of Indra'BhQti (cir. 700—760 A.D.). Wo meet with none of them in the works of Aivoghoeha 
(c, J 8t century AJ>.), Nagdrjuna (2nd cent. A.D.) and liia dwciplo Aryadova. Wo have evidence 
that during A.D. 148—170 the Sukhdvatl VyuAa or tlio Amitdyus SiUra woe tranaJatod into 
Chinese. This SHira mentionH for tiio first Limo Uio name of Amitablia, and his other name 
Amitayus, who resides in the Sukhavatl or Akaiiisitthn licaven, whoro lie romains in constant 
meditation and whore he is believed to have l>rouglit forth the Bodhisattva Avolokitc^vara 
into existence. The smaller rocension of tliis Amitayus SiUra which was also translated into 
Chinese between A.D. 384—417, mentions two more names, of Akahobhya as a Tathdgala and 
Mafijuiri as a Bodhisattva. It may be noted, however, that Eahion mentions the names of 
MafijuArl, Avalokite4vara, and Maitreya; Hiuen Tsang the names of Avalokiteivaru, Maitreya, 
Manju^ri. and also Podmapapi, Vai^ravapa. Sakya Bodhisattva and Haiitl. The latter also 
refers to many saints deified as Bodhitttvas, e.g., A4vaghoaha, Nagarjuna, Asafiga, Sumedhas 
and others. Ho refers to many of tlio previous Buddhas also. It-aing, another devout Buddhist 
traveller (A.D, 671—695), mentions Avalokito4vara, Amitayus or Amitabha, Maitreya and 
Mafiju^rl. [Cf. B. Bhattacharya, Buddhist Iconography], 

It is evident from this that the Bodhisattva Avalokitc4vara Padmapa^i and his 
spiritual father Amitabha or Amitayus were the most ancient and popular of tbo Divine 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Of the mortal Buddhas, besides Qautama, Maitreya is most 
frequently mentioned, botli Pahian and Hiuen Tsang making referonoe to him. It'may be 
because Avolokite^vara presides over the present aeon, the Bhadra-kalpa, and Maitreya 
is to incarnate as the future Buddha in tho next kctlpa^ that the worship of these two besides 
Qautama, the Buddha of .the present age, was more popular th ^n others. 

Evidence of Art 

Wc wish to discuss here especially tho evidenoe that is available in Mathura soul* 
pture, relating to the DhyanI Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Dr. Vogel wrote in his Introduce 
tioQ (p. 38) to the Oataloguo gf tho Mathura Museum ,*— 

The Mathura sculptures, however, point to the fact that during the Kushaj^ period 
this Bodhisattva cult was not yet developed. Tho statuettes. No. A 43 and 68 of tho Mathura 
Museum are the only figures which can be identified widi Maitreya. I do not know of any 
repreeentation of Avalokite4vara, not to speak of other less popular Boddhisattvas. Even 
those well known groups of a seated Buddha between two standing Bodhisatttvas, so common 
in Inter Buddhirt art, do not seem to occur at Mathura. This is the more remarkable, as 
snob triads wore already known in Gandbora*. 
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But since the above was written in 1910, important evidence has accumulated which 
warrants us to revise the above view in regard to the origin and cai}y devdopmeut of the 
Bodhisattva cult at Mathura. Tlioro are nine sculptures, all products of the Mathura school, 
which I came across during my roooat compiling of an uptodato Catalogue of the antiquities 
in the Mathura Museum and my studios relating thereto. They ore discussed below:— 

1. Standing Bo<Uiiitaitva [B. 82, deposited in the Lucknow Museum]:—Coraplotoly 
preserved figure on a railing pillar. Halo of scolloped l)ordor round the hcod. Ho wears 
heavy earpciidanta, a flat torquo and a flat triangular necklace as are found on tJie imago of 
Parkham Yaksha and on tlie colossal Boclhlsattvas of M itluuti. A scarf thrown on the 
aJiouldors and a dhoti with a girdle tied over it, arc also similar to other Mathura figures of 
Uiu Kushflna period. The riglit hand is raised to shoulder in abfiayamvdrn, and Uia loft hand 
lioldfi an amrita-ghaia. The mttleufa on the head is the chief item of interest, as it shows the 
effigy of a Buddha seated cross-legged with right hand* in ablmyamxtdm and the left holding 
taingha^. The image is undoubtedly of the Kushana period, about the 2nd century A.D. 

This imago is illustrated by Dr. Coomoroswamy in his History of Indian and Indo¬ 
nesian Art, plate XXI, fig. 78. It is wrongly described os Bodhisattva Avololdtcdvara on 
p. 233 of that book. Dr. Cuomaraswamy published it again as fig. 17 in his well known essay 
entitled 'The Origin of tho Buddha Imago' (The Art Bulletin, 1927], wlioro the figure is correctly 
identified os Bodhisattva Maitreya (p. 36). Even if tho miniature figure of tho spiritual 
Buddha in tho crest of tho crown wore absent, this image would easily be identified as Maitreya 
on account of the presenco of the amriia vase, which is invariably associated with Maitreya 
in Kushana art (Of# Maitroya Images, A. 43, A. 68, in Dr. Vogel’s Catalog]. Tho abhayamudra 
of the right hand of the Dhyaui Buddha, however, leads additional confirmation ‘to the 
identification, and according to the tabic given before, the DhyanI Buddha should be called 
A-moghasiddhL That the oult of the Dhy&nl Buddha m respoot to Maitroya had been estab¬ 
lished as early as the second century A.D. during the Kushana period is proved beyond doubt 
by this image. 

2. Upper Fragment of a Bodhisattva head [No. 2367, now deposited in the Mathura 
Museum, originally obtained by me from Mahadeva Qhat, Sadar Bazar, Mathura]:—^For- 
(^uoatelyi enough portion is preserved to reveal tho true character of tho image. The DhyanI 
Buddha is seated m padniasana in abhaj/amudra, and has a circular halo of segmented border. 
On both sides there is a worshipper standing with folded hands, aud each has a halo round the 
head. The composition and style of tho figures aro extraordinarily similar to those of the 
group on the top of the relic casket from Koniahka's Stilpa at Peshawar. We may bo justified 
in identifying the two attendant figures, whoso divino rank is beyond doubt, as Indra and 
Brahma. The DhyanI Buddha is without a lotus-seat. This piece also must, belong to the 
same period as tho Bodhisattva Maitreya given above. The DhyanI Buddha also on accoimt 
of the abhayamudra should bo identified os Amoghasiddhi. This head was described in the 
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Ann. Bib. of Indian Archaeology for 1934, p. 14 [V, S. Agrawala, AcquiiitvOM to the Maihard 
Muieim]. 

3 . Head and Bust of Bodhisattva [No. 2361, obtained from Dig Darwaza, Mathura; 
now deposited in the Cnrzon Museum. Material red sandstone. Age about 2nd century 
AJD.]. There ore traces of a halo at the back. Loose locks falling on both shoulders. The 
ornaments arc the same as on the Bodhiaattva Imago No. A. 45 in the Mathura Museum [Dr. 
Vogel’s Catalogue, Plate X], vit., pearl string round the neck, flat torque, profuse jmorl nookl- 
laces hold below with mukara-mulcha clasps, chain and pendant padaka, amulet string (raksliii- 
vltika sfitm) and gdrvda keyCra on the orms. The bond is slightly inclined to the right in a 
position in which the gaze is directed towards tlio left arm, which is thrown obliquely towards 
the stomach. [Fig. 70] 

The muknfat again, is of more than usual interest. It has a projecting central 
rosette and is held fast by a metallic fillet. The rosette is occupied by a facing Qaruds squatt¬ 
ing with apreadout wings. Surmounting the fillet is a row of three smaller Qaru^as on the 
right and another similar row on the left. The total of Daruda figures thus comes to seven, 
which of course must have been a symbolic number. According to the Bodhiaattva doctrine 
Qarudas serve as the vehicle of Bodhisattva Moitroya. In that case this and similar other 
images with Garuda emblem in the crest must be representing Maitreya. The symbolism of 
the Sayta Supanyu mny go back to much older Vedio tradition, and it may well have been 
adopted as a counterpart of the symbol of the seven Naga lioods common in Buddhist art. 
The Bupatyias represented the celoetial powers of Light, and the N^as the titanic powers 
of Darkness. The Sun was sopkon of as the Great Suparpa, and his seven rap or the seven 
vital airs were symbolised as the Sapta Suparpas. The eternal feud between the Suparna 
and the Niga has also been found ropresentod in Mathura axt of the Kuahapa period. [Smith's 
Jaina SiHpa, plate XXV, fig. 1 ], The sapta^suparna Bodhisattvas therefore might have 
represented enlightened Beings, s.e., Buddhas, in whom Pervfect Wisdom hod triumphed over 
Ignorance or Darkness. 

4. Bodhisattva Hoad [No. 510, acquired in February 1916 from the site of Katra 
Keahavadeva, deposited in the Mathura Museum; material grey white stone, about 3rd century 
A.D.]. The head and crown are simiUr to No. 3 above, and the arrangement of the Qaru4a 
figures is also 'alike, though not so well pressed. * There is a continuous pearl string held in 
*tho beak of all the Garu4a figures and fastened at both ends with small rosettes attached to 
the crown. [Fig, 71] 

5. Bodhisattva head preserved in tact above the ndsd mula siUra. This head is 
illustrated by Dc. Ooomaraswamy as fig. 21 in plate VI of his Hiaioty of Indian and Indonesian 
Art. On page 230 he writes—'male head from Mathura (fragment). Mottled red sand atono. 
Maurya or $uHga\ The present whereabouts of this antiquity are not given, but it la likely 
thta like the bead in fig. 20, it forms part of Dr. Coomaraswamy’s private collection. It is 
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inoorrect to take it aa of the Maurya or Simga period. On styliatio grounds tliia head must 
belong to the Kuahana period, being similar in treatment to numerous other Kushana Bodhi- 
sattva heads. 

The head is illustrated by Dr. Cooinaraswamy ui three-quarters profile. There 
is a band above the fillet. In the centre wo notice a orescent, and a row of seven Garxtt^ 
figures on tlie proper left side. Obviously a similar line of Oam^ adorned tho right side. 
The crescent is absolutely a unique feature so far as Mathura art is concerned. Mr. Har¬ 
greaves, however, noted its provenance in Gandhara specimens of Buddha and Bodhisattva 
figliros. Ho vrrites, 'The most interesting of the group are Nos. 835 and 858. Both show a 
seated Buddha in tho centre, with hands folded in tlio attitude of meditation, dhyana, and 
with a number of anmller standing Buddha figures at an angle on either aide, while a noticeable 
feature of both is the orescent moon above the central Buddha’s head. Nos. 850 and 859, 
having a Bodhisattva with three radiating figures on cither side, are worthy of attention as 
the former has a crescent^ above tho head and one of tho radiating figures boors a trident’. 
[H, Hargreaves, Handbook to the Sculpture^ in the Ptekaxear Mueeum, p. 86]. It would be 
interesting to know the age of the Gandhara specimens and also to institute a comparison 
with our figure. But pending good photos and further details of tho Peshawar figures wo must 
not venture a definite identification. 

6 . Bodhisattva Padmapani or Avalokitei^vara head [No. 2336, deposited m the 
Mathura Museum. Reproduced in Plate IV, C, and described on p. 14 of the Annual BiHio- 
graphy of Indian Archaeology for 1934, VoL IX.] The Dhyanf Buddha in tho centre of the 
crown is seated in padmosana on a lotus, and has both hands in dhyana mudrd. He wears 
an elaborate MAghafi covering both shoulders, There is a scalloped halo at the back of his 
head. There are throe Oaru^as on his right and three on the left, above tho fillet fastening 
the orown over the ringlets. There is an firpa dot between the eyebrows. The material is 
red sand stone at tho back with a patch of grey white colour in front. 

This Avaloldte^vara head is almost an ancient duplicate of a similar Avalokite4- 
vara head in the Sanohi Museum [B. 30, Plate XV of the Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeo¬ 
logy at Sonchi, also p. 38]’ Both those heads cannot be later than the 3rd century A.D. 
It is practically certain that a group of Mathura artists was working at Sanchi during tho 
Kuahana period. Images in Mathura stone and style have been discovered at this site [Cf. 
Sanohi Museum Catalogue, A. 83]. Specially interesting is tho inscribed pedestal of the image 
of Bodhisattva Moitreya. On the front of its pedestal is a figure of Bodhisattva Maitieya seated 
cross-legged, wearing usual ornaments including amulet string, and holding a small amfita- 
gha{a in left hand. [A. 84, Banchi Museum,, photo on plate VTII (b) of A.S.R., 1912-13, 

Pt. I [Fig. 72] 

7 . Bodhisattva head [No. 2573, obtained by me in 1936, from tho village of Kota-^ 
Chhonora on the Delhi road about 3 miles from Mathura] Material, spotted red sandstone of 
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darker oolour. Early Gtipta period.:—^Tko middle portion of the crown above the head, noao 
and chin arc damaged. The hair la held by a fillet, and above it ia a double garland, all three 
held together on either ends by lotiia modallioiis. On proper right aide aunnounting the 
upper garland baud, ia a Garvin figure just above the lotus cloap. Next to it ia a Buddha 
figure seated oroas-loggcd between two dwarf trees, the loft of which ia lost. There is then 
a gap of 8^ on account of the wearing off of tlic surface. On the proper loft aido is again a 
Buddha figure, with one dwarf troc and one Garu^ figure on its loft. Between tlic two Buddha 
figures there is room, exactly enough for throe more Buddha figures flanked by trees. It is 
probable tiuit in all ttioro were five Buddbna seated in jtadnuimna between two on 

the crown of Urn Bodhiaattva'a head, Dr. B. Bhattacliaiya roniarka in hia book, BuddhiH 
loonoffrajjhy, that the imagns of Maitroya somotimns bear tJ)e figures of the five DhyanI 
Buddhas on tlio aureole behiiul them. In that oaac this would represent the liead of Bodhiaa- 
ttva Maibreya, carved in the Mathur& art of the Oupta period, incorporating in it olomenta 
of later iconographio evolution. [Fig. 78] 

8 . Bodhisattvn head [No. 1M4, purchaaed from Major Bridge in Mathura Cantt.^ 
and now deposited in the Museum. Material spotted red sand stone. Qupta period, about 
6 th—8th century AD.]:—The head is much water-worn. It shows in the crest, tho eflfigy 
of a spiritual Buddha seated in padmMana, with right hand suspended below in an attitude 
whioh cannot bo deciphered at present. Tlie Buddha is flanked by two rospectant liona, who 
aooordlog to tho table of the Dhylnl Buddhas serve os vehicles of the Divine Buddha Ratnasam- 
bhavn. It ia therefore probable that this head belonged to an Imago oither of the Bodhisa- 
sattva Ratnap&ni or his mortal Buddha Ka4yapa. That tlie images of Kaiyapa Buddha 
were carved at Mathura as early as the Kuahapa period, is borne out by a rooont find men¬ 
tioning the name of tlio Kdiynpa Buddha (described elsowhoro in this book), in Knshana Bra- 
hml characters. [Fig. 74] 

9, Boddhissttva head :—^This head is neither deposited in the Mathura Museum, 
nor the presout provenance of it is known. I have recovered a photo of it from tho collection 
of photos loft behind by the late R. B. Pt. Kadha Eriahua. On the back of it I find the follow¬ 
ing entry:— 

No. 383, Ht. 8', Weight seers or 6 lbs. Price £10, 

It is obvious that tho owner sold it away to some museum or private collector. 
The photo, liowever, ia vary clear. Wo see in tho high crown a Divine Buddha seated in 
jHidmdsana on a lotua seat, and having a prominent round halo at tho back of half tho body. 
Tho Buddha wears an elaborate robe covering both shoulders. The left hand holds the aaA- 
gha(%t while tho right one is held in mrada mudtn. .On either aide of the Buddha is a lion 
standing rampant on the fillet, facing in opposite directions, and‘holding pearl festoons in tho 
mouth. From the attitude of the right hand and tho lions, the Dhyonl Buddha can be identi¬ 
fied with Ratnaaambhnvs os in No. 1944. This Buddha figure muat be assigned to tho Gupta 
period. [Fig. 76] 
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The Above nine antiquities furnish valuable evidence for a proper study of the 
beginnings and growth of the DhyanI Buddha and Boddhisattva cult in the philosophical 
Bohools of the IVlahayana Buddhists at Mathura. We are well aware from the extended 
studies of Dr. Coomaroswamy that Mathura took a leading part in the origin and development 
of the Buddha image [vtde his essa}' on tlio Ongin of the Buddha Imago]. It is therefore in 
the fitness of things that tlie oroative and prolific genius of her artists should have boon 
employed to carve also the various Bodliisattvas wlio appeared witli the rise of Mahayanisiu. 
The available speoimens from Mathurd include tlio following special olaases of Buddha images; 

1. Images of Gautama Batldha seated undor a ptpal tree in pfidmunana, wearing 
no omamonla, but styled us ^Bodhisattva' in the oj>igrapli on them, e.ff,, A. 1 from Katra. 

2 . Image of the Buddha, ^alcyamiini, similar to the above, but styled as ‘Buddha’, 
e.ff.i A. 2 from Anyor. 

8 . Freestanding BodhiBstlvna, of colossal type and muscular built, carved in. 
tlio round, like the Samath Bodhisattva of the year 3 of Kanislika’s reign. Comporo also 
the maaaivoly built standing Bodhisattva Ko. A. 40 in the Mathura Museum, wearing dhoti, 
scarf, girdle, torque and fiat neokloco like the Farkham Yaksba. 

4. Life size statue of frocstanding Buddhas, built os above, but not wearing orna¬ 
ments, ap., A. 68 of the Mathura Museum. 

6 . Seated and standing Bodhiaattvas wearing an amulet string along with other 
ornaments. Of. A. 45 and A. 46 of the Mntliara Museum. 

G. Sealed Buddhas wearing elaborato<l drapery ocvcu'ing both shoulders, as 
A. 18 and A. 21 etc., evidently influenced by Gandhaca speoimens. 

7. Friezes showing a panol of ‘Sarvs Buddhas', or seven Buddhas or sometimos 
eight including Maitroya. Cf. I. 7; 1. 37. Similar rows of Buddhas with attendants are 
found in the Graeco-Buddhist art of Gandhara. 

8 . Statues of Maitrcya with the distinguishiug symbol of the amrtto which 
are common at Mathura. Compare A. 43, A. 68. 

9. Statues of the previous Buddhas, which have no distinguishing marks, their 
identity being revealed by the inscribed labels on their pedestals. Two auoh images have 
been discovered so far in the art of Mathura, viz., 

(а) Dipankara Buddha preserved in the Lucknow Museum, B. 23. Originally 
found from the bed of the Yamuna with an inscription of the early Gupta 
period. 

(б) Image of Kn4yapu Buddha recently found at Mathura. Kosyapa was the 
mortal Buddha related to the Dhyani Buddha Ratuasambhava. This image 
is of the KuahApa period, though the two heads of Rataosambhava are of 
the Gupta period. 
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10. Images of the Dhjan! Baddha-Bodhisattvas. Of this group heads lelatmg 
to the last three Divine Buddhas only, vie., Batnasarabhava, Amitabha and Amoghasiddhi, 
have so far been found. In terms of the Buddhist Pantheon, they are respectively connected 
with Kafyapa, Gautama and Maitroya, the three Buddhas who are also known independently 
from other specimens at Mathura. 

The above account reveals a vastly complicated background behind the Buddha 
iconography of the Kusli/iijiA school, in whioli both indigenous os well as extraneous influonoos 
played a considerable part. For o religiotis history of Buddhism as rcoonstruotod from its 
loonograpliy, tho early school of Matliiira soulpturo provides valuable and ample material 
which must be minutely studied before defintto ooiiolusions oau bo arrived at. A Corpus of 
all Buddha figuree found in Matliura art will bo of tho utmost importance in solving some of 
the knottiest problems in relation to the origins of Buddhist iconography. 







17. A NEW BODHISATTVA AND A BACCHANALIAN 
GROUP FROM MATHURA 


Tho sculptors of Mathura took thoir cue from the ancient art schools of Sanchl and 
Bharhnt for tho symbols, decorative motifs, and patternB of architecture. They also vigor¬ 
ously assimilated tho foreign art forms ossombled in tho phenomenal oultuie oomplex brought 
about by the iotroduotiou of tlio Iranian and Hellenistic olenumta into Indian life. Tho 
anoient indigenous art heiitago was carried forward with on exceptionally prolific enriolimont 
of its contents by tho artists of tho Soka-Kushaija epoch. 

About two and a hiilf miltsa to the south-west of Mathura city is situated the ancient 
village of Madhuvan-Maholi. About two furlongs outside the Maholi village towards Mathura 
city is a group of old mounds of considerable dimensions. 

Recently, in tho first week of July 1988, an image of colossal size came to hght from 
one of the above mounds (Fig. 76). The leg stamps disclosing themselves first to view led to 
tho eventual discovery of tho whole statue by the villagers. It was subsequently taken posse¬ 
ssion of on behalf of the Government and removed to tlie Mathura Museum. The height 
of the image from the feet to the head is 8'-3* or in all 9'-6' including tho tenon by which it 
was at one time fixed in its briok pedestal. The image is carved in the round and made of the 
spotted rod sandstone of Mathura. The right hand which was most probably held in the 
attitude of protection {abhayamudra) is broken away. The left hand holds the drapery at 
the waist, The figure is draped in the Buddha’s usual iri-chtvara, leaving the right shoulder 
bore, with the lower garment reaching down to a little below the knee-joint, hold at the waist 
by a knotted girdle. Between the feet there is a prominent cluster of lotus buds surmounting 
a coiled lotus garland. On tho exterior side of the left leg is a dwarf Aioka tree. The head 
of tho Buddha is of the sbaven typo. The protuberance is broken away leaving a 

shallow depression in tho skull There is a faint arpd dot between the eye-brows, and tho 
earlobes are prominently elongated. There ore also traces of a halo at the back. 

An adequate idea of the style and appearance of the now discovery can bo had by 
making a reference to the well known colossal Bodhisattva statue found at Samath (ht. 9’-5') 
which is inscribed in the year 3 of Kanishka and was established at the place of the Buddha’s 
ebafukrama at Yar&pasl by friar Bala, who was most probably a resident of Mathura. A 
similar free standing colossal Bodhisattva statue of Mathura red sandstone was discovered 
by General Cunningham during 1862-63 from the ruins of ancient SravastI in Gonda district 
which is also inscribed and was established by thesamo Bhikshu Bala, a.master of the Tnpi^aka. 
General Cunningham felt sotisfied that tho flravasti colossus must have been transported from 
Mathura. (Arch. Survey Report, VoL I, page 339). Thus a family likeness between these 
three colossal Bodhisattva images is established. 
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76. Maholi Bodliisattva 



77. Sttmath Bodhiaattva 
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Unlike the other two statues the Meholi Bodhisattvn bears no inscription, either 
on the pedestal or on the in^in body of the image. But a search for the broken pedestal 
brought to light a piece of stone (10" bearing four linos of Brahmi insexiption which was 
found sticking in mud to the pedostal at its side. It is dated in the year 02 and states that a 
monk named Qrahadasika, resident of the Khanda Vihara monastery “established” in the 
SUipa, the object so estublislicd being left unspecified in the epigraph. But there seems littlo 
doubt that tlie inscription roforred to the statue with which it has remained assooiatod under 
the oarth for so long a time. The namo of tho reigning king is not given, but referring the year 
to the daka era of 78 A. D. tho inscription would belong to 170 A. D. which coincides with 
tJiO reign of the Rushana Emperor Vnsiideva. Altliough stylistically the S^iath and tlio 
Mnholi statnos form part of one independent group they are separated from each othor by a 
period of 89 yoars. The date of tho ScavastI statue is unfortunately lost, and it is not possible 
to say by how mncl> time it was separated from the other two images. In the MuBCum at 
Mathura there aro three other Bodhisattvn statues, Au 40, A. 41, and A. 63, which arc aiinilar 
in style to the Maholi Bodhisattva and must be assigned to the same group. Tho image No. 
A. 63 (ht. 6'-4^) from Loklinau,district Aligarh, is dated in tho year 85 of Huvishka. It is thus 
evident that the style of making colossal freestanding Bodhisattva images inaugurated by 
tho Sarnath Bodhisattva in the yoar 3 of Konishka continued throughout the Kushapa period 
down to tiie reign of the last king Vusudova. This type of the indigenous Buddha image is 
akin to the colossal Yaksha statue from Parkham, in which no afAnitics with the Gandhua 
Buddhas and Bodhtsattvos can bo traced. It is both in its plastic language coucep* 
tion completely a product of tJie Matiiura school. 

The inscriptions on the Sarnath and Sravastl statues make reference to the post 
and umbrella {*da^a' and set up with the main stotues. No such details are avai> 

lahle in tlie abort Maholi epigraph, but the Bodhisattva was certainly crowned by a large 
parasol which was square and not oirouior like the one at Sarnath. A fragment of this parasol 
carved with the same symbols os at Sarnath (four of which namely the lotus garland, fruit 
vase, svastika and purxuighafa have survived) has been discM>vered. (Fig 80) 

A search for the pedestal of the Bodhisattva statue led to another still more important 
discovery at a distance of about 6 feet from the original site of the Bodhisattva. 

A New Baoohakauaii Group 

Rigs. 78-79. This is a soulptiire carved on both sides, measuring 3'-4'x2'-6" X 
It supported a bowl, now partially damaged, resting on the topof tho trunk of a tree carved in 
tho background. On tho obverse side there ore four Agures, the middle one showing a 
graceful female in half kneeling posture. She is evidently intoxicated, and her left hand Anda 
rest on tho shoulders of a girlish figure holding a drinking cup, and the right one is held 
by a standing male figure,obviously her husband, who supports her. Tho fourth figure on the 
left side carved in the background and shown in the attitude of ‘vistnoj/a’ represents a female 
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Fig. BO, Fragment of Glihabra 


Fig. SI, New luBOTihed Image ofKa^yapi 
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attendant. Ske is apparently a hermaphrodite as seen from her undeveloped breasts, 
masculine shoulders, and hips. Such attendants under the appellations of ^shandlia' and 
'varsAodAora’were employed in royal harems (Fig. 78). 

On the reverse side there is a scene involving four figures in a joyons dance (Fig. 79). 

The whole group bears the class name *'Bacchanalian” {madhupanaY and is a valuable 
addition to the already known spooimens of this type from Mathura, namely Stacy’s Silenos 
group found in 1836 from Mathura and now in the Calcutta Musetim, and the well known 
Palikhora group, in the Mathura Museum No, C. 2. The present sculpture is in excellent 
preservation and reveals an unknown standard of achievement of the Mathura ortiats diuring 
the Kushana period. In the Moholi group the dross and the features of the male and female 
figures that make up the group on tlie two sides arc purely Indian and do not betray a clumsy 
mixture of Greek and Indian elements as in the other Mathura groups previously found. 
The interest of this find is enhanced by the fact that a somewhat mutilated speoimon carved 
on both sides and similar to this group was found Naroli village, about half a mile 
southeast of Maholi in 1922-23, and is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta.^ 

It may also be stated that an exact copy of the reverse side of the Maholi Bacohana- 
lian group is reproduced in the upper panel of a jamb fragment (No. 371, Mathura Museum) 
which was rescued from the well of the famous Kankall !|?Ila in 1914, which place also lies within 
a radius of two miles from Maholi. The three villages Maholi, Polikhcra and Naroli 
situated within loss than a mile of each other, have each produced a remarkable Bacchanalian 
group of its own. 

The Maholi Bacchanalian group unearthed at a distance of about 6 feet from the 
Bodhisattva statue and from about tho same level must have stood inside the temple of the 
EJiai^da Vihara monastery. Since tho circumstaoces of its find are known with such absolute 
certainty it may not be unwarranted to interpret the intended purpose of setting up a Bacc¬ 
hanalian group inside a Buddhist shrine in the heart of a Buddhist monastery. Tho Bacchanalian 
group stands for the sonsuoua and material side of life symbolising tho pleasures that overflow 
the bowl of life which these groups invariably depict. ' The Buddha on the other hand represents 
the ascetic ideals of internal peace attained by self mastery and his defeat of Mora, the genius 
of worldly temptations. After the Buddha’s victory and final enlightenment Mara pays homage 
at the feet of the great teacher, which according to the beautiful synthetic ideals of the Maha- 
yana Buddhism represented a lasting compromise between the life of the world and the life of 
restraint preached by the Buddha, both of which were consequent^ enshrined under a common 
roof inside the same religious edifice. It vnos this ideal which inspired the works of the Koaha^a 
artists and which found its most suitable expression in tho line of the poet; 


1, AtcJUuol. SuTftf of Indio, AoAOal Ittport, 1933*23. p. 161, pi. XXXVJII (b). 


18 . A NEW INSCRIBED IMAGE OF KASYAPA BUDDHA 

FROM MATHURA 


In the month of May, 1937, the Matinura Municipal Board performed digging opera¬ 
tions in tlio main street of tho city from Kanskhar to Cliliatta Bazar for laying thoir sewage 
•lino. At a depth of about eight foot below tho surface, were disco vored about dttoou fcaginoatary 
antiquities, moatly of tho Kushana period. The following pioocH may ho iiotoil: — 

(1) An image of Ku^yapa Buddlui carved in tho round, allowing n male (Igui'e 
standing on a pedestal and prosorvoil romurkably woll from tho facdAmmfllo to the foot. 
He wears a dhoti, a mekhala and a scarf. On tho pedestal is an inscription presently to be 
described. (Fig. 70). 

(2) An inscribed pedestal of a Bodhisattva image broken vertically into two pieces. 

(8) Fragment of a frieze carved with three Buddha Oguros seated in padmasana, 

each placed between two attendants. Traces of two more attendants on either ond of the 
broken frieze. It may be poxsumod that it depicted the panel of tho seven Buddhas, and may 
be compared with tho two friezes numbering 1*7 and 1 * 37 in tho Blathuia Museum. (Veil’s 
Catalog, p. 135 and 139), 

(4) End of a torana orohitrave carved on one face with a yawning orocodile having 
a curled up fish-tail (jhasha makara) and by its side, another panel containing a human being 
with a forked tail ending in a dragon’s head. 

(5) Fragment showing a Bodhighara with a few branches and loaves of tho Bodlii 
tree coming out of an ogee arch and others from behind the temple facade. The foliage of 
the pipal is exquisitely carved. 

(6) A slab with fioot-prints showing such anspioious marlcs os tho lotus, aAkuia, 
etc. 

(7) Railing pillar showing a female figure, preserved below the nabki'SiUra, stand¬ 
ing on a postrato dwarf. 

(8) Several cross-bars and a fragment of a Buddha image. 

The first antiquity is of great importance for the purpose of Buddhist iconography. 
For the first time it introduces ns to an ootual image of one of the previous Buddhas, viz., 
Ea4yapa Buddha in Mathura art. The inscription is boldly carved in Briihml script of tho 
Kushana period in one and a half line on the front face of the pedestal, which I propose to road 
as folloyoa:— t 

^ ^ 

1 . 2 — 

Gift of an image of the Buddha KiWyapa by Ruvaka. Chief of the village, of the Devaputra 
Maghn. 
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The order of words in the sontanco is somowhat faulty, Ruvaka is connected with 
ddncm and must bo the name of the donor. The phrase Dscaputro Mdgho is not intelligible 
except as proper nume to be connected with padra-mahasthakena, but I confess inability to iden¬ 
tify this Devaputra Mdgho. I wonder if the reading could be amendod as deoa pfcUirndyah but 
for this 1 800 little warrant. The words Buddfma Kasapasa constitute the soul of the record 
and happily do not present any dilHoulty. The last word padra-mahasthakem is m iho instru¬ 
mental case and must refer to the donor who it appears was an ofheer placed in charge of a village. 
The word padra, according to Dr. Sten Kouuw, oocurs in the Shakardarra Well Inscription 
and consequently in its oopy, viz., the Rawa) Kharaslithi Inscription from Mathura. [Sten 
Konow, Oorpus of Kharosh^hx Inzcriptiona, p. 160]. It is sdso found in the insoriptions of the 
Gupta period in such terms as Sivaka-padrake (cf. Meet, Cropua III, InaSd, lino 22, p. 170, note 
3). lisdictionary meaning is‘village'and that suits the souse in the present context, hlaha- 
tithdka seems to be a title and is met with for the first time. Cunously enough, in lino 20 of 
the very inscription quoted above &om Fleet, the word mahattara has been used. Fleet takes 
it as a class of oiHcers, and accepts Monier Williams* moaning of it as ‘tlie head or oldest man 
of a village.' (Ibid., p. 169, Note 7). 1 think the title mahasthaka is an earlier form of mahaUarOt 
and padra mahaathaka would tiiorofore be a real village official in iho system of Kusha^a polity, 
corresponding to the grdmani of the still earlier epochs. 

According to the Buddhotpdda dootriue, the Buddhists believe in a list of seven 
Buddhas who incaniated in the past in sucoossivo kalpas. They still think that the eighUi 
to come wHl be Maitreya, who is at present a Bodhisattva on the way to Buddhahood. 

Wo have also the valuable evidonoo of Aioka’s Nigali Sagar Pillar inscription tliat 
a Stdpa, dedicated to the Buddha Konakmaua (which had existed from an earlier epoch), 
was enlarged by the Emperor to the double of its original sixe. 

The evidenoe for the Sufiga period is far more perfect, We get a full list of the Seven 
Buddhas in the insoriptions at Bharhut together with their symbolic representations. A list 
of them is given below:— 

Latin name of 


Pali Name 

Sanskrit. Bodhi tree. 

the Bodhi tree. 

1. f^rrofr 



Bignonia Suoveolens. 

2. 


aniR 

Mognifora Indica. 

3. 


3TT« 

Shorea Robusta. 

4. fTfF’ET 



Acacia Sirisa. 

6. ^Tpmnrr 

vWnnrr or 


Fions Glumerata. 





6. 


«nftw 

Ficus Indioa. 

7. 



Ficus Religiosa. 

(Of. Bama, Barhul, Book 11, pp. 

1-7). 
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The bolieT iu the Seven Buddhas seems to have been later on supplemented by a 
hierarchy of numorous Bodhisattvaa. During the Knsha^a period we fmd in Mathura ait, 
on the one hand friezes depicting the post, present and future Buddhas in one single Boulpturo, 
and on the other sovorol Bodhisattvaa treated independently. Of the former class frieze No. 
1*7 in Vogel's Oalalogue is a typical specimen. Ho says,‘The figure to the proper loft wear¬ 
ing royal dross must be the futnro Buddha or Bodhisattva Maitreya. In hia loft hand we 
rooogniso the vessel, which is his ombiom in the Qrooco-Buddhist soulptures of Glandhma. 
The other fivo figures wear monk’s dross; tliat next to Maitreya seated in meditation must be 
Sikyamnni, the Baddlm of the present ago, and tho other throe his immediate prodecosaors, 
Elrakuohchhunda, Kanakomuni and Ki^ynpa. Probably three Buddha figures are lost to tho 
proper right.' (Vogel, Catalogue of the Mathura Museum, p. 135 ; also 1.37, p. 139). Tho 
present imago of Kuhyapa Buddha rightly belongs to the olaes of representations of the previous 
Buddhas in Koshana art. We have already found from Mathura the imago of Dlpaiikara Bud¬ 
dha who was tho first of tho twonty-four Buddhas. This statue was dedicated by tho Buddhist 
nun DhavasrI in the Kusha^a period, and is now deposited in the Lucknow Museum, B. 23. 

Of the new Bodhisattvas oarved in the form of independent images we have several 
examples of tho Bodhisattva Maitroya who is always distinguished by an amp/a^ghafa hold 
in his left hand. (Vogel’s Catalogue, A. 63, p. 64), Gautama Buddha, too, is called a 
Bodhisattva in his earliest images and is seated under a Bodhi tree, sipnlgr to the tree found at 
Bharhut. Math lira has also produced about a dozen apeoimens of Kushaua period Bodhisattvas 
of tho type bearing the DhyAnI Btiddhas in their orown, but this phase of the Buddha-Bodhisat- 
tva iconography reflects the boginninga of the more complex Bodhisattva oult of which we find 
a fuller development in the arts of Sarnath and Nalanda. 

It is thus evident that at a time when, owing to the portrayal of the Buddha in hia 
human form, the worship of the Buddha’s imago was extremely popular, there was a tendency 
to worship the previous Buddhas on the one hand, and to develop a pantheon of many new 
Bodhisattvas on the other. 


10. MATHURA RAILING PILLARS 


Tho great school of Mathura sculpture reprosonting one of tho most illustrious periods 
of ludia’a artistic aohieromont is diatingniahod by its production of a large niunbor of railing 
pillars carved in high relief on tho obvorso and generally in low relief on tho reverse. In 
ancient times those pillars formed part of stone enclosures orootod round Buddhist and Jaina 
monumente. Each pillar hud throe mortices on the two sides in which, cross-bars wore fitted 
to join with other similar pillars. They wore held m. position by a boaeniont below and tlioy 
supported a coping atone at tho top. The entire structure of the railing was pierced in the 
centre by four olaboiato gateways each of which stood facing in one cardinal direction. The 
earliest apeoimens of monumental railings and gateways luvve been discovered at Sanohi^ 
Bhaihut and Bodh Gaya. At Mathura with the advent of tlic Kusha^Oa poriotl independent 
figure sculpture achieved important development, but still tho railing continiiod for another 
two centuries os the principal medium of expression for tlio work of the artists. 

Besides their superb cxcellonco for aesthetic beauty the railing pillars stand out 
as interesting donumenta for tlie study of human life In its social and cultural spheroa as lived 
in those days. Here one can see proservod in stone skolohos of oontQm£jorary life showing men 
and women engaged in their favourite sports and pastimes, dance and musio which reveal their 
joyous outlook on life and testify to their faith in a creed of freedom and sun-shino. It is also 
pleasing to notice on these pillars some of the familiar scones with which our claasical poets 
have acquainted us in a variety of moat beautiful descriptions. 

The following scenes may be recognised to be of unusual interest, and their portrayal 
in plaoas where lehgious things os a matter of course should have predominated, points to tho 
great hold which themes of this nature enjoyed on tho lives of the people. In fact, it may be 
said to the credit of India’s creative genius that her great thinkers took a balanced view of life 
and evolved a frame-work in which the material and positive aides of life were harmonised with 
its spiritual and roHgious ideals. India has, therefore, boldly stood for assigning an honourable 
placo to paintings and sculptures as well as to dance and music in her gigantic experiments of 
religion as unfolded in her long creative traditions through the ages. Religion is viewod not 
as a negation of life, but as a potent factor which by its magic touch ennobles all Uiat which life 
stands for. This synthesis demonstrates itself in the extraordinary interest which religious 
art shows for the contents of womanly life, marked by a genuine attempt to probe deeper into 
lior mystry and to present her as tho mother and sustainer of creation. It is apparent from the 
study of the scenes on Mathura railing pillars that the artists do not approach their delicate 
subjeot in a light-hearted manner; they evince a respect and restraint which does not permit 
works of art to bo degraded into scenes of mere sensuous narration. 
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Tho Boenoa wjiioh are interpreted here are carved on pillars whioh althougli originat¬ 
ing from Mathura, have got distributed over three diifcront museums, vis., those at Lucknow 
and Calcutta besides tho local museum at Mathura. This awkward arrangement is a serlouB 
iiandicap to tho pillora being viewed aa a unit for realising tho full effect of their artiatlo per¬ 
fection, and also hinders a comparative study on tho basis of the eutiro material easily accossi- 
blu in one place. Wo now proceed to dosoribo the more important of the pUlara ;— 

1. diofca-doAad't,—Pregnancy or desire of tho Afioka tree. This scene is carved 
on railling pillar J, 66 in tho Matliura museum, soulptured with a graceful female figure wearing 
a bead girdle and standing under an Aioka tree of whioh she clasps abrancli with her left hand, 
and loans with her back against its trunk. With her loft foot she touches the Aibka, thus ill¬ 
ustrating the {vootic ilosciiption expressed in tho MeghadiUa as VamA-p^abhllashf Aifokab. 
Tho most eloquent description of this theme is fouud in tho drama of Kalidasa treating of tho 
love of Malavika and Agnimitra. Acocording to an old ^loka quoted by the commentator 
Mallinatha, it is said that tho A^oka tree longed to kiss the loft foot of a boaudful maiden before 
its time of efflorosconce. Although literary tradition is uniform in the matter that only the left 
foot was employed for this purpose, there is another railing pillar in tho Mathura museum. No. 
2346, in which tlie woman touches tho tree with her right foot. Surely the poetic fanoy behind 
this scene seems to have had strong hold in the cultural life of Kushana and Gupta periods. 
Kcoeiitly Dr. J. Hackiu has discovered from the site of Begram (ancient Kapiia), about 40 miles 
Dortli of Kabul, u carved ivory plaque illustrating the scone of Aioka-dohada, in which tho 
figure of the maiden with her pccuhar spiral chignon is greatly similar to the figure on the Mathura 
railing pillar. 

2. SridyaA-sndtd,—Woman after bath. This scene carved on pillar No. 1509 in 
the Mathura museum depicts a woman wearing a short petti-ooat and wringing out water from 
her wet locks after bath {ksia-nutoya-kdrinl); a swan is shown receiving the drops in its beak. 
This idea has found favourite repetition in classical Hindi poetry and continued as a motif in 
Indian art right upto tho 19th oentiiry. It was fancied that Kpisluia himself incarnated aa 
a hafh$a to drink the drops of water from Radha's hair. 

3. Nirjhara-undna ,—^Bath under a water-fall. This scene is carved on two pillars 
now preserved in the Lucknow museum. Of those J. 278 shows a female figure in three- 
quarters profile standing to right under a projecting precipice and receiving on her back a stream 
of water coming down in swift torrents. 

4 . Ahka-pushpa-prachdyikd ,—Gathering of A^oka flowers. This scene is repre¬ 
sented on pillar No. J. 66 and 2346 in the Mathura museum and B. 80 in tho Lucknow mnseum. 
Tho woman stands on Aioka tree in ftill blossom and is gathering flowers with her right hand 
raised up in a basket held in left hand. She stands in a very graceful manner with her back 
towards tho visitor and head and face shown in profile. Tho gathering of flowers was one of the 
most popular sports with women in ancient India. In such scenes the A4oka tree plays a pro- 
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minent part, although kaidfnhot mongo and other garden trees also must have formed part of 
floral amusements. Ptuhpa-praohdyikd and also Pushpa-bhailjikd were the special names for 
Bitch diversions which we And recorded even in the grammatical literature. For example, on 
Panini’a sQtra, PrdchUth krtddydm, we find such illustrations os Aihoka’pushpa-pfock&yikd, 
Udddiaka-ptuhpa-bhai^iJtd, etc. The lovely poetic expression ^dla-bhafijika which we find both 
in A^vaghosha and in Bano*a Kndamhant must have been derived originally from such aporte 
in which tho peculiarly graceful motif of a beautiful woman standing with tribhaii^ curves of 
the body under a troo and clasping one of its branches, soon came to bo rooognisod as the most 
doliglitful thing for tho oyo botii in art and life. 

5 . A/adanohmivr,—Danco of Lovo. On pillar No. B. 92 in the Lucknow museum 
we sec a female figure dancing in one of her happy love ecstasies. A parrot who is the vehcil 
of the god of lovo, Kamadeva, has convoyed to her the message of love, thus initiating the youth¬ 
ful maiden into tho oonsciousness of a new world. Like the princess in the fable she wakes up 
after a long spell of maidenly innocence, and the intense acti\nty of her heart bursts forth into 
rhythmic danoe. The bird is perched on her girdle and is shown to be nibbling at the central 
binding knot. The whole idea is most delicately and beautifully executed. 

6 . Suka-hridd ,—Diversion with a parrot. This is a very common scone roprcsenlcd 
on Mathura railing pillar. Generally the parrot rests on the loft hand or shoulder of tho woman 
who tempts it with a fruit held in right hand. On a well known specimen now in the Indian 
Museum tho woman is actually holding a cage in right hand while the parrot sits on tho loft arm 
as if whispering into her ear (Dr. Vogel, La Sculpture de MaUiura, PI. XIXA). 

7. Kha4gdbhiiuxya, —Dance of the sword. On railing pillar No. 152 in tho Mathura 
museum found from Bhateshwar we find a female figure standing in a danco posture holding a 
sword in her left hand. The obvious meaning of such a motif is the demonstration of sword- 
dance. On a pillar in tho Lucknow museum No. J.276, the same scene is repeated, tho 
woman being shown standing under a kadamba tree. 

8 . Nartaki,—Court Danseuse, Pillar B. 76 in the Lucknow museum illustrates 
a very typical dance pose common in court dances which have survived to this day, and in which 
the dancer with great rapidity of movement doubles her legs at the knees and rests her body 
on the ground. 

9. Gcpa^yosh%t,—X female Gopl. On railing pillar B. 86 in the Lucknow museum 
we have the representation of a woman wearing a rustic petbi-coat (IcAn^d) and a scarf (ofAnt) 
falling back from the head, and carrying a big pitcher on her head. Her features and the well- 
built limbs make her out to be a village woman lacking in the finer graces of city life. She should 
be identified as a gopl or a typical country-woman in tho land of Braja, where powerful living 
traditions about her have survived both in religion and in literature in relation ^to the le¬ 
gend of the divine oow-herd Krishna. The conception of yapte certainly goes hack to the Ku- 
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sh&i^a poriod. The Buddhaokarita of Aivaghosha refers to gopa-womon and thoir dalliances 
(IV. li). In the fatnoos Tamil classic Bilajypadhikaram (Epic of the Anklet) which is one of 
the five great Mahakav 3 raa of Tamil literature and is definitely assigned to the 2tid century 
A.D., there is distinct roforence to a cow-herd Kf Uhna and his dance with the gopts. [English 
translation by V, R. R. Dikahitar, Canto XVII, p. 228.] 

10. PrasSdhika, —Toilot-ottendant. The aoonos of prasSdhann are common onotigh 
on Mathnra railing pillars. We find separate pillars devoted to the "Ndyikd or the Quocn horself 
looking in a mirror doing her coiffure or applying toilet paste, and also to her attendants carrying 
the ifiiiga/rapelikd (toilet-basket) in one hand and a jug of water in tho otlior. The specimen in 
the Bharat Eala Bhavan is in perfect state of persorvation. (Vogel. La Sculphtrc de 
Mathura, PI. L. also Plate XVIII B). 

11. Kanduka-kridd ,—^Playing with the ball This scene is represented on railing 
pillar No. I. 61 in tho Mathura museum. KAlidasa has referred to P&rvatl^s kartduka-krddd 
in the Kxmdroiambhava (I. 29) and it appears thatplayig with balls was favourite sports of girls 
in ancient India. 

12 . Vofhst^ttd-vddtni ,—Woman playing Uie fluto and tho harp. Tho flute has special 
association in the history of music at Mathura, and it is therefore gratifying to find several Seg¬ 
ments of railing pillars on which woman playing tho flute are shown. The harp or the sapto- 
(antn tatiJ is common not only at Mathura but at almost all other centres of ancient Indian art, 
and its representation at Mathura also is fairly common both in stone and olay. 

Tho number of railing pillars is pretty large, and otlior miscellaneous scenes may also 
bo gathered. For example, wo have tho roprosontation of a mother amusing her child with a 
rattle (I. 16), or women adorning themselves with heavy garlands or with a conspicuous 
necklace and still others characterised by a sensuous appeal Splaying erotic charms of 
various descriptions. 



20. A RELIEF OF RISHYA 8RINGA 

On Tallin/? pilluT No. J. 7 in tho Mathura Muaoum ia carved tho figure of a boy (PI. XI) 
which Dr. J. Ph. Yogol hoa doacribcd in his CaiaioguA of tlio Matliura M.usonm;—"a male figure 
of Faun-Iiko apponrance with eJaborato turban, neclclaco of beads and other oniamontfi. He 
is standing under a mango troo in blossom with iiis right handraisod to liis and with his loft 
placed against hi* tiiigh. IIo wears a sash round his waist and u curious ueekhvoo round his slioii- 
Idors. Over tlio troo is a haloony without figures." Writing later about the same imago in his 
book *La Sculpture dc Malhurd' Dr, Yogol idoutifics this figure as that of a young man, probably 
E Yaiesha, of a fashionable type. Ho also suggests that its pose resembles that of Harpokrates 
foimd at Taarila by Sir John Marshal] (p. 102, PI. XXt, Cg. (6); see Archaeological Survey Report^ 
1912-13, PI. XX, figs, f, g, h, for tho statuette of Harpokrates). 

The figure cannot bo that of Harpokrates. The dififorenoe in tho attitudes of tho right 
hand of tho Mathura figui o and of the Tazila statuette is striking. lu the Harpokrates’ figure 
the index-iigure of tho right hand touches tho lower lip which is indioative of aiienoo. If wo 
wore to trace a parallsl to this pose of Harpokrates’ figure in Sanskrit literature it could be found 
in tho figure of Nandf, who in Kalidasa's Kutnaraeambhava (III, 41) guards tho entrance of Siva’s 
ploco of meditation. "Nandi posted at tho entrauoo of the bower, having a golden staff resting 
against his forearm, bado the Ganas to observe stillness with a gesture in whiok a finger of his 
right hand touched his mouth". Only one finger was needed to indicate the gesture of 'ailonoe'. 

Two fingers of the right hand however of the figure on the Mathura railing-pillar, 
the index and tho middle one, are placed on tlie bwor part of tho chin and do not touch the 
lower lip as the finger of the Taxila statuette does. This Mudrn is mdicativo of astonishment 
[vismaya) and reflection {vitarJea)^ Tho oye-bnlls are turned upwards and tho whole expression 
is one of deliberation in which an awareness of tho immediate surroundings is absent. Satis¬ 
faction beams on the face. (Fig. 8S). 

The decisive symbol however in the iconography of this figure ia the dwarfish horn 
(2{'} projecting against a leafy background above the forehead from under the turban. This 
feature suggests the identification of the figure with Rishya Sfinga. Tho story of this 
sage occurs at length in the Rdnx&ywm, Balakan^a, Sarga 10, and MaMbhdrata, Vann 
Parva, Adhyaya 110-113. The legend is also related with a lyrical charm by the poet Kshe- 
mendra in tho sixty-fiflh Pallava of bis BodhieaUvjvaddna-KalpalaUi.^ All tho versions agree 
that the Muni-kumara was bom of a hind {mfigydtnuipamuilii and won the name of ^tishya 
^^ga. Kshemendra oaUs him Eka-Sfifiga from a single horn growing on his brow. 

^ Bodhisatlv&vaddna, LXYI, 18; of. also Mah&bhSr<Ua, oh. 110, V. 39. 
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Ho was tlie sou of saint KiHyapa and having lived in a solitary forest, know nothing of 
women. Ho was tempted by maidens sent for this purposo by king Lomapada. The maidens 
after stirring his amorous emotions went away, but the mind of tlioir frosh viotrm turned cons¬ 
tantly to tlicm. He iiogloctctl his diitics of a religious student, and when his father queatioiicd 
him us to wJmt had happened, lie related innocently his meeting with another ’Brahmacharin’ 
who liiul bewitched iiis mind. Next day when Kuiiyupa was not in the Kormitogo, the maidens 
rnltiriuHl anri enticed away ^i^’Uya dfidga on a floating hermitage to tlioking<lom of Lomapada. 
On lii.t mTivoJ the king bestowed Ida daughter on him in marriage. 

The most suggostivo moment in the story is that in which the young Brahmacharin 
lias for tlio (irst time bnlield a maiden. "And through him tiaon hot eyes ^ flash a current 
of celestial flro ; the poor boy did not understand tho rushing feeling of desire.” [Journal of 
Uie Ruddliixt Text Socxetij of India, Vol. I, Pt. U, p. 5, V. 26.) 

It is this state wliioh tlie sculptor Iia.s shown on tlie roiling pillar. Tho upturned 
[ilrdhvadjrishfi ; Vanaparva III 21) and rolling {vighUrnamdna ; Ksh, V. 63) eyes are clearly 
diaccmihlo. Tho version of tlio MahubJiarnta also rnfors to beautiful and fragrant garlands 
twined witli silken threads which tho maidens gave him. Tho Mathura flguro actually wears 
a coAspiououB g4U'land thrown over both shouldora. Tho young sage is also shown adorned 
witli a nooklnoo of big po4irls and sovoral wristlos. Tiioro arc two pendants in the oars. Thus 
he has boon bodooked by Ids fomals paramours. 

Tiio flgnro which was dosoribod os one of Faun-likc appearance can ho no other than 
that ofF't^’bya Sfiiiga whoso story was a favourite subject with both tho Brohmanical and Bud- 
didst writers, Iliueii Tsang says that tlic place of tho sago Hkairihga was situated somewhere 
near Peshawar in tho Qaiidhaca territory. "Groing North-West from tho stone-cell above 100 
U or so (from Poluia, the modem town of Pali near Peshawar), wo cross a small hill and come to a 
large mountain. To the south of the mountain is a SahgharSma, with a few priests as occupants, 
who study the Great Vehicle. By tho addo of it Is a Stflpa, built by Aioka Raja. This is the 
place which in olden time was occupied by Ekn^l'ihga J^ishi. Deceived by a pleasure woman 
ho lost his spiritual fooulkies. The woman, mounting his shoulders, returned to the city”.^ The 
Buddhist version of this legend is that Buddha was once bom as ^ishya ^fihga and the maiden 
who allured him was Yaiodharh, 


* "This aocount of Hiuen Tsang about Eka^rihga is evidently based on the episode of !^lsliya 
l^riflgsinthe Rdm/lt/ana. Acoordiiig to Eshemendra, the maiden who enticed away 
Eka^fidga was a prinooes of pun morals . The story of Ekairidga is constantly referred 
to in Buddhist books. See Kitals* Handbook, CiUsna of Buddhitt tSrripture, p. 260, 
BormMic Legend, p. 12+ ; Yule’s MarcopolOf wl. U, p. 233. Ind. AnL VoL 1, p. 244; Vol. 
U, pp. liOf.” 

Journal and Texi of tho Buddhid, Text Sooidy of India, i, o.' p. 14. 



21. NATIVITY SCULPTURE AT LUMBINI 


It 18 worthwbiL reproducing what Baba Purna Chandra Mookcrj i who modo a eurvoy 
of the anciont sites in the Tarai wrote about this group-statuo of Mayadevl. 

'T may bring to prominoni notice the sculptured group of MayadovT. Its size is about 
6|' by in height and brtyadth. Thougli it is completely defaced, yet, from wliat roraainH, it 
appears to bo once an excoUonl example of the ancient art, being of Uio stylo of workniau- 
ahip wJiich is generally associated with the time of Asliolca tlio Groat. This graujHSLatiio is 
of the yollowisJj kind of stone, which was employed in the edict jiillars mid in the two famous 
Yaksha door-keepers {Dvdrapalas) of Piitaliputra, now in Caloutta Museum. Tlie composition 
of the group is no loss spirited tlion artistic. TIio group consists of four female figures, of 
whom that on the right is Mdyodovl. She stands in a graceful attitude, holding the branoli 
of a Sala tree with her right hand, while with her loft she adjusts her lower garments. The 
head and body are defaced, but the background above shows delicate gradation of relief in ex¬ 
hibiting the branch and the leaves of the tree, contours of the head and hands show tho skill 
of a masterhand, and her hair failing on wavelets on her loft shoulder maintains tho balance with 
the right hand raised up to hold the branch. Dignified action is exhibited in her whole attituo. 

On the right of Mayadevl, and immediately below her right hand, stands, close by a 
female attendant of younger age and smaller stature, with her riglit liand raised to help her. 
Her pose bespeaks oonsiderate action, while tho third figure, probably Prajapati Gautaml, 
the younger sister of Mayadevl, energetically comes in bringing water, presumably from tho 
tank of the 6akya8, and bends her person to give it to her, thus reminding us of the suddonness 
of the delivery. But the fourth figure stands as a spectator talking and meaning business in 
her own way of aiding the queen. Tho queen, however, is already free from tlie pains of 
delivery ; an infant Boddhisattva descending on the earth from her right side, and having taken 
tho first seven steps indicative of tho seven-fold initiation before the attainment of Buddha- 
hood, stands triomphant knowing full well that this was his last birth, and that hciicoforth ho 
was free from the miseries of further ro-ineaxnatiou. It would be well if tho missing fragments 
that have peeled off are recovered from the ruins and reflexed in their proper places to convey 
the full meaning of this most interesting and, I should say, historical group-statue, which was 
probably executed under the orders of Aioka in the second century, after the death of 
Buddha.”* 

The nativity group is reproduced by P.O. Mookerji on plate XXIVa of his book by 
wood-cut block. Mr. Dube’s photograph is so far as I know tho first photographic illustration 

* P.C. Mookerji, A Report on. a tom of Exploration of the Antiquities in tho Tar&i, Nopal, 
the region of Kapilavastu, during February and Match, 1890, Calcutta, Sapeiintendent, 
Govommont Printing 1901. (Pp. 37 & 38), 
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of this important sculptnro, aitliongh ono wisliea that this photo wcro more distinict. I have 
not seen the original mysolf, but on atylistic grounds I do not think it can be aasigned to the 
reign of Aioka. The oblique fold of the Dho(^ running from the knee of the proper right leg to 
tho tliigh of tho loft log of MayadovI is a typical Kushaiia fonturo. The wavy Rowing locks of 
Malia-Praj&pnti QautamI also conuot bo a Mnuryan foaturo. Although tJm details of tlie 
Indra’a hood aro defaced, tlioru ia a suggestion of tho jirojcoting high crown on liia liund as soon 
in Kualid\ia roproaontationa of this doity. TJio futtrlli ligutc on loft is not a fomohi but malo 
attendant wearing a foliated mvhi\a ty])ical of tho male figuroa in Kualidim urt. In Mookorji's 
wood-cut illuatrationa lio ia boaring a olotli band round the cheat {Voksha-Bwndfutna) whioli is 
soon on other Kusliiii.m sculptures also. On grounds of stylo, thoroforo, 1 think it is warranted 
to assign it to tho early Knslidna period, or moro precisely tho reign of Konislikn. 

Babu P. C. Mookorji*8 remark about Uio stone calls for attontlou. I toko that stono 
is not that of tho Aiokan pillars—whioli ispiuldsh Citunar sandstone, but tho same os that of 
the famous statue of Kanialika, a yoIlowisJi rather buff -colourod stone which is usod in tho case 
of a limitod number of Blatliuro souliitiiro beginning from tho statue of ParkiiamYakslia to the 
Kniiishka portrait and other images of the reign of Kanishka. It seems to me that tho famous 
Buddhist places of pilgrimage were 8urvoyo<l, identified and marked more definitely in tho reign 
of Kanislika and statues of Mathura origin were sent to aacrod spots at SarnatU, Kasia, and 
SravastI and LurobinI where tho present Nativity group has boon found. Tho soulptuto Uowovoi, 
requires to be publishod from bettor photographs and to be oxamtnod moro closely. Other 
fragmentary soidpturcs Jioardcd up at tho eito should also bo examined for ascertaining their 
stylistio oilinites with Matiiura art. 



22. PALACE-SCENES ON A MATHUEA PILLAE 


A red sand-Btono pillar in the Lucknow Museum (No. J. B3S; ht. 4' 8J' x 10* X11*) unear¬ 
thed in 1890 by Dr. Fflliror in the ruins of the Kankuli Tila, Mathura, is worthy of special atten¬ 
tion. It was published by Smith on PI. XXVII of the Jaina Stupa of Mathura and also in tlio 
Journal of Indian Art and Lidustry for Ootobor 1893 (PI. 80 of No. 44 of VoL V), but without 
any explanation of the scenes depiotod. From the cultural point of view tlio sculpture is a 
worthy documout of the rioh and pioturesquo life of the Xushilna period illustrating scenes of 
dance, mado, sports, drinkhig and toilet past-times. Although tlio spiritual faith of tho pooplo 
was grounded in the teachiugs of tho Buddlia, Mahavira or Bhagavata Yaishiiavism during tho 
early centuries of the Christian era at Mathura, yot behind tho religious facade wc moet with 
a free and &ank enjoyment of life in all its aspects. 

The pillar is carved on the bock and front sides, each containing four superimposed panels. 
[Fig8.89-96].The eight scenes taken together represent tho palace amu8cmonte(smn?-^r^)of fl 
young loving couple—in this case Nanda and his beautiful wife Sundarl, a suitable subject for 
poetic description and sculptural illustration. Aivaghoaha who lived in the reign of Kanishka 
(lst-2nd century A.D.) was deeply touched by the story of Nanda and his peerless wife and 
has immortalized the charm and pathos of their life in his poem, the Saundarananda. Nanda 
shut up in his palace and absorbed in love enjoyod and lived with his mistress like a 
chakravdka bird with its mate— 

fjrcrnr^ iivii \ 

H fspniT fs^TTf: ilVll ^ 

From the art point of view the pillar is a remarkable specimen of tho Ku8ha][ia school of 
Mathura sculpture. The scenes are treated in a very simple and natural stylo and are full of 
vivid expression. The happy balance between the direct rendering of the subject-matter and 
the simplioity of execution as evident in this pillar was the hall-mark of the early Kushapa style. 


Front bidb. 


DeSORIPTION 07 THB SOSKBS. 


5oen« l.^PropiiuUum of the proud lady —^Fig. 89). Aivaglioslia distinctly 

refers to Sundarl as a type of Afdmni ndyikd: 

^ jn?fl ^ m it 

Three were the names by which she was known—Sundarl on account of her majesty and 
beauty; M&ninI for her obstinaoy and pride; and BhaminI for her radiant bveliness and high 
spirits.' {Saundarananda, IV. 3). 
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Tho 8 C 0 U 0 in tliia panel illustrates Nanda reconciling or propitiating ids proud and 
apirited wife. Botii are seated on a long bench. Sundari’a Lead is turned away from Nanda 
and her back is turned towards him. The weight of her body rests on tho right Land placed on 
the bench. The pose of the left hand akowa tliat it was placed against her chock or head. 

The loft leg is placed on the right one as of interlocking and fixing it. Sundari is wearing pro¬ 
fuse armlets (txdoya), heavy anklets {nHpura)t a dhoti and a broad girdlo over it. Under the 
bench is a garland basket 

Soene 2.—Toileting (jrcyJT, Eig. ^). Sundari seated on a round c*nir of wickerwork 1 

[velrasana) is holding a toilot-morror in Jior left hand and painting her face with tho right. 

A female attendant is standing ot tlie back and is in tho act of arranging her locks. Nanda 
is standing in front of Iter holding a lotus garland in right hand. Behind tho lady in. a corner 
is a water jar placed on a high fluted stand. 

Soene 3.—Dance (jpr Fig. 91). Nanda and Sundari ore dancing together. A fcnmlo 
attendant is standing in the background. 

Scetie 4.—Drinking Fig. 92). Nanda and Sundari seated together on a bench arc 

enjoying intoxicating drinks. 'In tho intervals of exhaustion the pair sportively intoxicated 
each other by way of mutual refreshment.' («f^ H 

Savndaremandai TV. U). 

Nanda is holding the goblet between tbe fingers of his right hand and oflering it to tho 
lady. Sundari is wearing a big garland round her neck and shoulders and grasping it with 
the left hand. Similax conspicuous garlands occur in other scenes at Mathura and arc sug¬ 
gestive of special amorous moods. In tbe background are two female attendants, one of 
whom a surdMrl is bearing the wine-jar (sttrd-bAdn^) in her left hand 

Scene 6.—Music Fig. 93). Both Nanda and Sundari are seated on circular wicker 

stools facing each other. Sundari is holding a in hex lap and playing on it. Her eyes 
are intently fixed on the instrument. Two female attendants are standing at the back. 

Scene 6.—Coiffure of the lady Fig. 94). Simdarl is standing in profile looking 

sideways. She is holding a mirror in right hand and is looking her face in it. With her loft 
hand she seems to be painting her fiioe, most probably tho scene of paining tattoo marks 
T^r) to which reference is found in Aivaghosha {Saund.t IV. 13,20). Nanda is stand- 
mg on tbe right side and is in the act of dressing her hair. He is liolding her long braid {venl) 
in his left band, and with tho right he is lifting a garland from a basket supported on the head 
of a dwarf servant. On a railing pillar in tlve Mathura Museum (186) a similax scene is repre- 
aented {A Handbook of Sculptures in the Mathura Museum, p, 40), and there also it app' ora to 
be a scone depicting tbe love sports of Nanda and Bundarl. Aivoghoaha gives a detailed ^ ^ 

description of the facial decoration of Sundari, but with this difference that in the poem »- ; 
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Sundii is said to havo transTocrcd the miiTOi to her husband yrhercas in the carved soenc she 
is holding it herself. (Cf. Sawid. IV. IS. 20). 

Scene 7.—A palace-omuacmcut eoono showing a lady and jester h'ig* 

Siindari is seated on a vefrilsana willi riglit leg plucfkl on a foot-sUKd. In front of her stands 
a jester wearing a quaint skull-cap marked with a front kut*t or plume. Ktom his sliouldcr 
hangs a scurf. The ludy is pulling l)io scarf wJiicIi iliu jestor is liolding against her, A fc* 
nmlo attendant is Btonding at tlm hack. All tho tlirco iigines are looking mirthful. 

TJiis was u favourito palace amiisonicnt in aiiciout India, liesirlcs its urLisiio represon* 
tation on this pillar and elsewhere literary reference to it also found in tho Kiidonibarl of 
Bapabhalta* A dotailc«I description of a similar scone on a torracotUi panel fi*om Matliura 
was given by mo in an article in tiro JJ.S.O.A,, 1942, pp. 09-73. Tho inmates of the harem 
regaled thomslovcs by practising such light jokes on tlie palace cliumborlaitis {kavn/tukt), jes¬ 
ters {vidushaka) and such otlier attendants (c/iclo, vila). The cap witli a frontal idunio ai\d 
the conspicuous pricked oars projecting at right angles from tlin licnd aro iiiLcndod to em¬ 
phasise tho humorous olmraotcr of the male hguro who appiani to be a Viduslkaka. The 
scone on this KusUaiia pillar presents an earlier version of tlic scene on the Qupta terracotta 
panel, both from Mathura. 

Scene 8 . —Dance (^, Fig. 96). Nauda and Sundarl arc dancing together. A female 
attendant is standing in tlio background and a dwarf by his side, 

Tho discovery of a Buddhist pillar from tlio predominantly Jaina site of KankoU Tila 
requires some explanation. Unfortunalely there is no record left of tbo excavations cmiduotcd 
by Dr. Fuhrer in 1890*92, at this very important site, nor does it appear that the dig had 
any woll-definod soiontific purpose other than that of collecting mere stone antiquities. Tlierc 
is, however a very strong Jaina tradition which records that the Buddhists for some time 
entered into a dispute with the Jainas for tho possession of tho Stilpa at the Kan kali site, and 
that after about six months of controversy during which time tlie Buddhists appear to have 
remained strong the issue was decided by tho king in favour of tho .Tainas. This Imdition 
is preserved in the Vyavaharasfltra Bhi?hya (V. 27-28), Bp'hatkathakoshn of Harishopa (981- 
32 A.D,), YaiasliJakochampn of Somadova (969 A.D.) and the Vividhatlrthakalpa of Jina- 
prabha Sfiri (1326-1861 A.D.) of which the Mathurapurikalpa gives a detailed account of the 
legendary history of the Jaina Stupa. There is no doubt l*hat originally the site was sanctiSed 
by the construction of a Jaina Stupa. Subsequently when the sopt gained in importance * 
the Buddhists who were powerful at Mathura during tho first and second century AJ!). seem 
to have appropriated a portion of the site for building a monument sacred to their own reli¬ 
gion. This temporary trespass by the Buddh»ts on on avowedly Jaina site explains in 
some manner the discovery of some Buddhist sculptures, amongst which tho Nandasimdori 
pillar is one, from the site of tho Kankaii Tila. 
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23. THE VINR MOTIF IN MATHUttA ART 


Kcccntly wo ncquiral for tlio Mathirril Muocuin n rolicf carved with a ncono of tlio 
woralup of a 6iva I*iuga (No. 2C0f, 97). Two peraona wearing Soytliian dreas, boota, 

tronaors and coat, lioldiug garlanda and /lowora in their hands are shown oa wars!tippers, imying 
thoir homago to tlio deity, i.c. Siva LiAga placed on a pedestal. Tliia is tUo oarliost roproscntii* 
tion in Mathura art in which the actual worsltip of a Urahntianical deity is dopieted. A flying 
celestial poised in the air showering flowers is also carved in tJie proper loft corner of the sunlccn 
arch containing the seono, and is similar to tho Bovs figures found in Buddliist Bcnlptnros of 
Blatliura. (Of. Katra Bodhisattva imago, Vogal's Catalogue, A 1). 

Wliat invests this sculpture with mv importance in excess of tho iconngraphio value 
pointed out above, is the vortioal border on tho proper left side representing tho vino crooper 
(Vitns viuifera). The cinque-foiled comi>cmnd leaves and tho oluatet of grapes aro shown 
alternating with each otlior. On tlio lower leaf inside a somi-oiroular tendril » perched a 
peacock looking towards the worshipping figures and the deity. 

It is of some interest to note that in tlio repertoire of tho decorative motifs familtar 
to the Mathur seulptors during the Kiishana period, the vine ocoupiorl an important place, 
probably next to lotus and A6oka-tree. It has been possible to trace this feature on the 
following seven soulptuccs from Mathura, all of tlie Kushaiia period ;— 

1. &va LiAga relief described above (No. 2661). 

2 . Big atone l>owl (No. 97), about 3'-3* in diameter, carved all round with, a border 
of vino, 10'-3'' long, of which about ]'-6* is broken away. Tho onciroling creeper is arranged as 
an unduiatiugs soroll with about thiity-fivc loavos and eighteen grape-clusters. It iasuos forth 
from the navel of a squatting YaksJia and oocuis hi this specimen os the most luxuriant 
representation of this motif at Mathura. Tlie base is oonoeived of and representod os full-blown 
lotus, tho symbol of oosmio purity and fulness. The surmounting border of the vino-orceper 
{drdhh^vaUi) most likely points to tho joys of the ‘Cup of Life*, which offara its exhilaration 
to the human indvidual here represented as a Yalcsha Fig. 98). 

3. Stone bowl similar to the above (No. 662), from Palikhera (Fig. 99). 

In this tho vino motif is shown mixed up with that of A^oka. The stalk is shown 
issuing from the mouth of a seated j[>ot-bd]icd Yaksha, who holds the other end of the stalk in 
his right liond. Tho single compound vine lo.of and Uie bunoh of grajio fruit are clearly visible 
on the proper left side of tho Yaksha figure under tho crest of the scroll. The bowl is inscribed 
on tho upper rim and tlie decipherable portion roods os 'Safhgliiyduarh partgaha* {Annttal 
Pro. Report, H. and B. Monts, N. C., 1917, p. 8; Coomaroswamy, Yaksas, Pt. II, p. 65). but 
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Fig. 100 Fragment of 
« doorjamb 


Fig. 103 Homed 


Fig. 102 Horned Head 
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08 Bomo letters aro biolron away in the boginuing it is possiblo lliat the name originally reiul 
MahdaamgMyfinamy wliich would show that the gift was given to the priests of the Maliasam- 
ghika 80 ct> which was one of the oighteon eohoola of Duddhism. That it flourlfihcd at Mathura 
is also proved by another inscriptdon engraved on tho pedestal of a Buddlia image (No. 1012) 
reading A^pccnaka-viJtdrt Mahdsafnghiyiinam. ‘pangohe. 

4. Fragment of a proper left doorjamb, which ia described in Dr. Vogel’s CaUdoguja 
of the MaUiura Museum (p.2). Tlic front proper loft side contains a decorative band of A^oka 
design, Tho proper right side of the stone which was turned to tho passage of tho doorway ia 
decorated with a vino border, having olcvon fully dovolopod loaves and three fruit bunrlita. 
Tho vino is shown coming out from tho open jaws of a Makara, carved horutoiitally at tho base 
of tho decorative bond (Fig. 100). 

The above four sculptures arc preserved in tho Museum at Mathura and tho follow* 
ing three at Lucknow. 

5. Door-jamb (J. 526) carved with a band of undulating vino scroll, in whieli caoh 
curve with Uie exception of one contains a olustec of grapes and some leaves. The creeper 
issues out of the navel of a standing Yoksha of corpulent features. It is illustrated in 
Codrington’s Anoieni India^ p. 46, Fig. 17, and in Smith’s Jaim Stupa^ plate 26. 

6. Joina AySffapaf(a from Kahkdli Tila (J. 253); on one side is tho border of vino 
springing from a Pilrpa-ghata. (Coomaiaswamy’s Yaksas, Part II; Smith’s Jaina Stupa, 
plate X), 

7. Relief from Eohk^ *1110 oarved with four-petallod and cight-pctallod lotnses 
having on the upper rim the border of Aioka and on the lower that of vine (Smith’s Jaina 
Stupa, plate XXTT). As a portion of the relief on tlie proper left side is broken away, it is 
not possible to know in this case the source of the vine, whether it was a Taksha, Makara, 
or PuTfiagJuda. 

It is Interesting to note hero that viticnltnro wns known in India from very early 
times, Watts supposed tho plant and its prodneta to have been Icnown for perhaps 3000 years 
in this coimtry {Dictionary of Economic Products, Vol. VI. part IV, p. 264). ‘That the carhest 
claasio literature of India necessitates our acceptance of the vine or of a vine as having been 
known to tho Sankrit authors, is a matter upon which theio can be little room for doubt’ 
(ibid. p. 269). Grapes have been mentioned both by Suiruta and Oharaka (ibid. p. 263). The 
best reference perhaps occurs in Kantilya who tolls us that this commodity was being imported 
from the lands of Kapiil or HarahOra (northern and western Afghanistan); *'Miidvih&^raso 
madhu. Tasya svadeio wjdJdvydnam Kdpi^yanam Hdrahiirakamitd* (Book II, oh. XXV). 

Panini derives the word Kopi4a3mna from Kapi4l {kdpiitjdh sphak, IV, 2. 99) and 
the Ka4ika gives Kdpiidyanam trmdhn and KapUdyani drdkshd ea illustrations, which 
ahow that the adjeetWo was prefixed before nouns alike to those of Kautilya. It is not nn- 
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probable that Papini himaelf was aware of tlio grapes of tbo KapiM region, and that in his 
own days also the phrase Kd'piiMyanam was profixod to ‘tnodAu* in the then current form of 
s])eeoh. We possess stronger ovidcnco regarding the import of grape wines from the north¬ 
west in the Maurya period, os a corrcspondouco between Bindusara and Antioolios is rccor<lod 
in which the former roqncstod the Greek king to send him some figs and xaisin wine (Smith's 
Kftrhj Ilisloi tj of Imlm, p. IBC), which must have bc'en the same as the wfidvlhl rtuo of Knutilya. 

With the cstablishcmt of tJie Knahfw.ia omi)ire oomprising both Mutlium and Kabul 
under oiio banner, tlio imi)oit of raisin wine on occount of iunrcascHl intcinourso with tho north¬ 
west appeals to havo rocoived greater impetus. In tho early centuries of tho Christian era the 
importation of Yavana wines is also referred to in tlio htoraturo of the Tamil land (ihid. p.4G3). 
Kven in tho far south whore conimorco with tlic Uoinon empire nourished, Uto importation of 
tliose wines from across tho soaa was a common feature of trade in this perioil (ibid. p. 4G3). It 
is said that during tlio last years of tho Roman Xicpublic Italy had become auoh a wino coimtry 
that tlio relation between wino and oom was reversed; wine was exported and com importod. 
Cato U7US of opinion that of oil kinds of culturo tluit of the grapes was tho most profitablo. 
Tho oultivation of tlie vine in the Romaa provinces thrmitouod to dioko Uio cultivation of 
grain to sucli a degree tlmt tho emperor Donulian in an excess of anxiety, ordered that lialf 
and more tlian half of all tlio vine-yards outside Italy should bo dcstcoyod. (Watt’s Dio 
tionanj, p. 2C7). The Kiisliuna and Roman empires came within six hundred miles of oaoh 
other. Italy was at this time famed as tlio favourite laud of Bacchus ond tlie ovidonco of 
tho Kuahana art in India amply bears out tho popularity of Ktibora worship os tho Indian 
counter-part of Buochua. We find a unmher of BacclianaUaii grQa|>s discovered from Matlmia 
(/l.6'.y?., 1022-23, R.l*. Chanda, *Tho Mathura sohooi of sculpture', p. 167, and pL XXXVIII, 
b.). The one fonn Falikliera (C. 2) preserved in tho Mathura Museum actually shows a grape 
oluBtor held in tho liand of tho femolo attoudant standing beside the wife of Kubeio. It must 
have been at Uiis time that tho artists adopted Iho vino motif as a docoralive element of 
their work.* 


* See Bhaxhut, for<^u soldier within grape bondli (Barua’s J?ar^, fig. 71. Ou p. 63 of 
Vol. HI ho regards a bunch of grapes os a cognizance of a man of ^rrTTPW). 

Vine moUf in Q. 3 arpTirpTf (Mathura muauom). 

Vine motif in P. 70 Jamb ( „ ) 

Vino motif in P. 69 ( „ ) 

Vino motif on Sarnath Lintel 0(6)9, plate XXIII of the Musoum Catalogue. 

Vino motif on Verna Takshama statuo ombxroidcry desiga on shoos. 

See also DrakahAratna in Ganjam D(. (yinn. Bib, 1036, entry 205). 
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24. A SYRINX-PLAYER IN MATHURA ART 


Tho head and boat of a fomala figure in the Lucknow Museum, No. B216 (q) ia 
reproduced lioro as it is more than of ordinary intcroet. Tho statue is iu tlio apottod ro«l 
sandstono of Mathura and was found in one of tlio mounds at tho famous silo of Knnkali 
Tila, Matliura. It shows a young woman playing on a ^inx whiuli is made of rcuda Cantoned 
together in a row and tuned to prodnoo varying notes. Thin wind instrument is said to luivo 
been tho invention of Pan, the god of shoplusrds in classical mythology and therefore known as 
Fan pipe or Pandean pipe. In tho present illustration tho number of rccils it eight. Thoy 
are all of oqnal length. In tho olasaico) pon-pipo thoy aro gradually lessoning iu length. 

(Fig. 101). 

Tho ropresentation of tho pan-pipo in the Kushona art of Mathura is not within 
cultural interest.. Being a forcigfi musical instnimont its introduotion at Mathura |)oint8 to 
cultural intercourse between Indian and the Qreok world. Tho Parthians soom to bo tho 
agents of Uua exchange. 

. In the terracotta figurines &om Sclouciu also there aro similar spooimona of Syrinx 
players. This can be clearly seen on one of tlie Selouoia figurines, No. 579 (photo 292^) 
published by Wilhelmina Van Ingen. 

Seleuda was an important centre of tho oulhire of tho Partliians (Pahlavos), 
under whom Greek forms fused not only with tho Iranian but also Indian themos and motifs 
of olassiosl art and life. 

Points of contact between Parthian (Pohlava) and Indian art are notiooablo in more 
ways than one, and especially in tho domain of terracottas. Such influencos found free scope 
during the reign of tho Kushonas. The present figure also belongs to about tho 2nd century 
A.J). 




1 TerraooUa figurtnes from Seleucia on the TSgris by Wilholmino Van Ingeo, Oxford 
University Press. 



26 . A NAGA IMAGE FROM MATIIURA 


On Uic morning of 6let Octnbor 1941,1 wcnl to aco the Boulpturoa in tlic \riliagoa of 
Nagaria and Dliurau. Nagariu is n eubnrb of Mainpuri about a railu from tho oily and about 
less than two miloa from it in llip anmll viliugo of Dhomu. At Nugaria is u coloHsal Naga figure 
of tho KuBhona ])oriod made of spotted red sandstone of the usual Muliuim school. Tito local 
legend about tho coloasal Nugn Bguro is that tho figure roj)ixisciils Maindevu to whom is traced 
the origin of the name Mainpuri. This Mainilovo is romembured as a bndogroom of Nagaria 
who became potrified for having retiirnod to tho house after once he hod come out of it for tho 
marriage proccaaion. Worship is oflorod by pouring oil on it by tho local people when a ma¬ 
rriage cotomony is solemnised. A big fair is hold at tlio place on tlie full-nioon day of ICartUki 
each year, TJio image is lying fiat on a platform imdor a uccw tree and is 6'9' in length. Tho 
foot are broken off at about the aukles and ate lying near. Tho imago when complete from 
hood to foot measuiod 8 fU Its wultli across the chest is 20* and llie girth at the mouth including 
tlio radiating hoods is 6'2*'. The seven sorpout hoods arc marked on the buck by shghtly grooved 
linos oontinuing to about tlic whole length of tho hooded halo. Although tho imago is lying 
at its baolc a careful observation failed to rovooi tlie existence of an inscrjj>tion. Tho imago is 
coated with tliiok vormillion which has prosorvod the details of Uic figure under It almost intact. 
In stylo of drapery and oriuimcutation and in its altitude the imago is very much similar to 
tlie colossal Mathura Nagas, e.^., tho Clduiragaon N^a. Tho riglil hand is brukon froiii near 
the shoulder and tho loft was hold at tho girdle with on amrUaglia{a now worn out. Tho figure 
wears a typical mukufa and a turban on tho head, licavy lunulas in tho ear, a short neoklaco 
of oircular beads round tho nook and a flat triangular nocklaco laid on the chest, The drapery 
consists of a dhoii hold by a girdlo and a scarf passing near left shoulder and falhng on the loft 
side. 

The dilapidated platform on which the imago stands is about 20 sq. ft. and 8 ft. in 
height and is approached by steps on its north side. It is boiit up with fragraenta of old bricks 
complete specimens of which measure 16' to 16* in length, 8^' to 9|* in breadth and 2^* in thick¬ 
ness. To tho north and east of the platform are traces of a pukkii floor forming tho ground level 
and built with bricks of the same susc. About a hundred feet to the north of the platform is a 
bigtanksurroundcdbyapuHdwullmadeof loirAztirlbrioks whichissaid to be built by tho 
Rani of Mainpuri. The tank explains tho existence of the Nnga imago in its vicinity Wo 
know it from Mathura arohooology that images of Nugas wore installed to ensure perennial 
supply of water near tanks or pushkarvSis built by pious benefactors. It seems reasonable to 
infer tliat tho present pukka tank marks the silo of on ancient puihkftum which was 
renovated with the modern walling at some date in the 19tb century. It seems that 
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at this tima tho big Naga image whiob may have odgmally stood by the aide of tJie tank wus 
shifted to its prcsoiLt sido site about a 100 foot to the south of tho tank, and at that time an 
indinaront pukka plartfom Beoms to have been built with frogmoutary old bricks and mud, 
and tho Naga image instead of being properly installed and oroctod in a vortical position was 
doposiied on its back in s somewhat careless maimer. 

From tho north-oaat oomor of the dilapidated platform I was lucky to rocovor a 
terracotta flgurino of a Naga (lit. Z}*) which is unique in ono respect from all otlior N^ torroco- 
ttas I Imvo seen so for, Tho Naga is represented in its human form os in otlior figures but on 
ita book there is also shown on actual serpent mounting upwards with its hoods serving as 

over tho head of tho human Ndga. I oonaider it as a combination of tlio anthro> 
pomorphic and the theriomorphic representations which ate usually found seporatcly and which 
I was able to discover in one instance in a big stone Naga image in the Matliura Museum wliioh 
does not seem to be published so for. Tho terracotta has a prominent aqnHinc noso wHli dio* 
mond-shaped eyes roughly etched and is reminiscent of other larudc terracotta foinalo figures 
with bird like features. It is preserved only up to tho waist and should bo asaignod to about 
the 3rd century A.D. The provenance of the terracotta from the Naga platform, altliough tho 
platform 1 believe to bo modem, can bo explained by taking it as an ancient votive figure remo¬ 
ved from tho original site of the Naga along with the (febria constituting the platform. 

Tho marriage party which had reached tho outskirts of another village called Dharau, 
about a mils and a half from Nsgaria, is locally pointed out as having tumod into stone at 
tho latter place. I visited this site also and found that the sculjJtuies thoro arc far removed in 
date and style from tlie big Naga at Nagaria. They are mostly fragmentary sculptures and 
architeoural pieces of mediieval Brahmanical temples end are mostly of Kahkar stone and 
devoid of any hisioxical interest. From amongst the fragments 1 could recover tlio upper 
half of a statuette showing a fuilpiniksJta of Jaina niytliology having a seated Tirthankara at 
tho top and a female Takshipl under tho right bough, the corresponding male Yakslia figure 
on the loft being now lost. A boyish figure is shown ascending the trunk of the tree. Even 
this fragment is of some iconographic interest, as nimilay figures of Jaina hoipavflcsha are 
found elsewhero on Jaina sites. There is one in the Mathura Museum in which a lizard is 
seen in the same position as the impish figure in the present case. 



26. NEW MATUQRA ilKADS AND OTHER ACQUISHTONS 
TO THE MATITUIIA MUSEUM 


It will bo profitablo to s'udy tho preceding head from Mathurn with iinstrong Tndo- 
Scythinn features, in comparison witli another head (ht 17.3. c.m.) which also originated fnim 
Bomo ancient site in Mathurai but hua now found its way to tho Buda|>c8t Museum. T am indob- 
tod to Dr. Zoltan dc Tahoe of Budapost for tho excellent photograpJi ropro<lucod hen*. Tho 
Budapest Jioad wears a cylindrical tapering cap with onmmcntal parallel patterne and is 
adorned in front with a roaotto ouolosing on unopened bud in tho centre which is typical of the 
head-gear decoration during tho Kusliana period. Tho cars without extended lobes, the eyes 
and tho facial expression confirm iliis dating. The Mathura head on tho other hand should bo 
assigned to tho early Qupta period, and not to Isl contury A.D. os stated by Mr. Nngar, tho 
fri/uded locks {vellUa litia) and tho dislonded ear-lobes {praUvnfta'htrxtajklUl'a) jioinling to its 
Gupta alHnitios. 

Tho question of tlio subjects roprosontod by those two hoods is also of some signifi¬ 
cance. Tho head in tlio Budapost Museum sooms to depict a secular figure, probably a por¬ 
trait figure of en Indo-Soythian peraonogo or dignitary of high rank whoso foreign origin is 
emphatically conveyed by means of the gorgeous cap fitting it. This face no doubt conforms 
more to a standardised stylo maturod during the Kualiapa poi’iod so frequently seen on tlis male 
figuiQS from Mathura. The same tiling could also bo said with regard to llic two portrait heads 
bearing monograms, vit., Nuyeua (No. 1252) and Lavam (No. 1566) now in tho Mathura Museum, 
illustrated m Dr. Vogel’s La Sculpturo de Matliura (PL IV, figs, a-b and c-d). Tho artists even 
while executing portraits from life, as undoubtedly they did in tho Kushana period, unconscious¬ 
ly succumbed to conventionalised types. 

But in spite of some traces of a known formula in the facial expression, the Budapest 
head no doubt represents a secular figure. On tho other hand, tho identification of the Mathura 
head with its ribbed cap and frizzled locks is of interest for religious iconography. Tho figure 
does not appear to be an attempt to portray from life. Tho style mdicates afikiitios with SQrya 
inconography. The nearest parallel Is tlie head and bust No. D. 1 in Uic Mathura Museum, wear¬ 
ing an almost similar kulah cap, and also having frizzled locks on tho nape, and a short board 
covering the chin, [Of. Journal of tJie India Society of Oriental Art, 1937, Brolimanical Images 
in Mathura, p. 129, Plate XV, fig, 4.] These figures show considerable Saasanion influence in tiie 
matter of drapery, and Dr. Hacldn observed the same thing with regard to tlio marble Sun image 
discovered from Khoir Khanoh near Kabul [Of. Memoir on the Researches at Klioir Khanoh, 
p. 13.] indicating adoptation of a foreign style in the drapery of tho solar images of tho fourth 
century A.D. 
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The plump face the goggle eyes arc still more remarkable. From a close study ima¬ 
ges of the two attendants of Sum, viz., Danda and Pingala, whoso statues mode of unspocklcd- 
red sand-stone are common enough in Mathura art of tlio Quptd period, I am iuolined to take 
fcho head No. 2844 as one which represented one of the two acolytes of Sdrya, more probably 
Pii^gnla, who stands on the right side of SQrya and holds n pen in right liand and an inkpot or 
parchment in loft. In this oonnootion tluj boat spocimon to compare with is an indupoiulont 
imago of Pii^lo, No. 013 in tlio htatliura Musoum wearing bushy liatr and Xi/Z/zA cap with cres¬ 
cent and globule (rJiandra dimJeora) sign on it. The rigid treatment of tlic* whiskors and tlio 
stylised pruning of Uio boanl continnod right into tlio early medieval [loriwl and is traceable 
in. a more doLcriorated form in several late imogos of Pii'igala and Darn^la from Matliura made 
of white stone. 

X X X X X X 

The following antiquities have been solcotod for description because they present 
certain new iconjographic features and throw now light to illustrate Mathura art. 

First in importance is a terracatta piece (No. 2440, ht. 3J*,) showing a male 
squatting figure grasping hrmly in both of his hands the paws of a fuligiownlion, who is standing 
at the back and whoso beastly fury the human figure seems to have subdued. It is cosy to 
recognise in this an Indian adaptation of the well-known greok soulpturo of 'Hcraklos and 
Nemean Lion' found from Mathura and now deposited in the Calcutta Museum. The terracotta 
should be attributed to the Kuahana period on account of the similarity of tho face of the 
Herakloa having typical ear-rings with other Kuahapa figures. 

Next is reproduced a head (No. 2664, ht. 9', Rg. 102) of spotted red sond-stono, turned to 
tho right, and wearing a peculiar helmet with two reourvod horns. This omblom signifiod the 
'Iranian Majesty'. (Kiishano-Sasanian Coins by prof Horsfold, p. 22) and baa been traced on 
tlie so-called Macedonian soldier type of Coins of Kujula Eadphisis I (soo Whitliead, Catalogue 
of Coins in the Lahore Musoum, Vol. Indo-Greek Coins, p. 178), and also at Mn. thnra from the 
well-known Indo-Persian capital found &om the Cliaubara mound, which has four winged 
anlmalswit human heads adomod with ram's horns (see Cunningham, A.S.B., VoL HI, p. 18). 

There are two more heads (Nos. 167 (fig. 103) and 1511) of this type m the Mathura 
Museum obtained from Bhuteshwara mound and Asgarpur VOlago repcotively. 

Amongst Buddist soulpturea we note the upper fragment of a roiling pillar (No. 
2663, ht. 2-'8 J' X17 J") acquired from a site adjoining Mahsban, showing the worship of the 
Dharmachakra by two devotees intinjalimudro. Tho wheel is only a plain disc, but the new 
foaturo in the representation is tho background of the Bodhi tree foliage shown very much liko 
that in sculptures from Amaravatl (Ency. Britanica, Voh I2,p. 214, plato IV, figs. I and 4). 

Among Brfihmnnioal sculptures the bas-relief (No. 2661, ht. I-'?") showing a Siva 
LInga on a pedestal with two worshippers holding thiok garlands and wearing coats and trou- 
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SCX8 or the nothorn dress—deserves special notice. The whole scone with a flying celestial show¬ 
ering flowers is corved in a sunken arch, and represents a typical Kuahai.ta composition. It is 
also tho earliest representation of the actual woraliip of a Siva Linga. The vino motif in tho 
loft sido border is also an important feature. 

To tho same period must belong tho curious sculpture (No 382, btl'ld* white stone) 
witli throe heads having above (hem tlio bust of another fippiro wlioac divine rank is indicatod 
tho halo above them. Tho whole is unified by tho foliage and flowers of tho Afoka tree carved 
on tlio back. The imago hoara reaomblanco to tho well-known Tndra and Nagnrnja aculptures 
of tho Mathura Museum, and shows tho earliest icenographic representation of the fotir-faoed 
god Brahma in Kushana art. Thoio are two other similar, but smaller, images of Brahma of 
the Kushana period in tho Matliurd Museum. (Nos. 2134 and 24S1). 

Three other Brahmaulcal sculptures of the Gupta period aro also important in that 
they originate from tho vicinity of Katra Koshava Duva and may have belonged to tho Bmli- 
lucal temple which stood on Lliat site during Qupta times. The first (No. 2677,9 i*) represents 
Havana lifting mount Kaildia, on whicli diva and Porvail arc seated, tho former being shown 
rirdhvaToUis. Tho scone is tuli of commotion duo to sudden upheaval caused by tho tremondous 
strength of Llio domon-kiug. 

Tho second fragment (No. 2G64, hi. 8*) shows tlio Trivdkrama inooranation of Vishnu, 
monsuring out the worlds with his outstroched left bog. Both this and the former scono may 
reckon as being amongst tho earliest roprosonlation of those myths in Indian Art. 

Tho third piece is a pillar fragment showering Yamuna witli a PUrruyhata in right 
hand standing on hor vehicle the tortoise. Such door jambs bearing tho figures of Ga^gfi and 
Yomund wore a common feature of Qupta temples, and this pillar is strong proof of tho existence 
of a Brahmanical. Qupta tomplo at Katra Keshvodova, whoso plinth is still traceable. 

A unique image of Qupta period is that of Pifigala, attendant of SCLrya, having a halo 
at the back of head and wearing a knlah cap, scarf and Persian coat. The pot-bellied god 
bolds a pen in right hand and an inkpot in loft. The image is undoubtedly tho earliest represen¬ 
tation of Pingala so far met with in Indiau art. 

A clay seal with five letters deeply engraved reading Piisadevasa (Pushyadevasya) 
and a swastika symbol on the knob is important for the early Maurya variety of its Brohml 
script. 
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27. MATHURA AYAGAPATTAS 


Tho ficulpturoa from tho ancient StApa at Elankali Tila, Mathura, which woa n 
monumout raised by tho pious Jaina community of that place, are highly interesting both for 
their symbolism and for tlicir rpiality of art. Of tlio numerous statues and architoctural pieces 
including rniling pillurs and toraxui lintels foimd Lliero none perhaps are so worthy of attention 
as tho small numbor of boautifully oarvod stone slal)8 wliicli boar tlio technical imnio of Aynga- 
pattas. Tltia name was rendered by BUhlcr iw a “ttiblot of Ilomogo or Worship”, since siicJi 
slabs wore put up in tomjdcs, for the worship of tho Arhats {Kp, Ittd. Vol. II, p. 314). It appears 
that iu tho domain of Indian art tho Aydgaputta as an item in tho repertoire of religious dovotcoa 
was peculiar to tho early Jainas. The Buddhists do not show anytliing similoi* to a Jaina 
Ayagapatta amongst the sculptures of their religion found from Matliurn, although tho two 
faiths doorished eddo by side for several centuries and also probably employed tho same artists. 

There is, however, a word in tho early Buddhist art terminology whioh throws 
wclooine light on tho meaning and purpose of an Ayagapatta. In tho exoavations at Jaggayya- 
peta on tho site of the old StQpa. Dr. Burgess discovered in 1882 three inscribed pillais, bearing 
each a dedicatory inscription in Pralcrit recording tlio gift of hvo Ayaka-Kltambaa at the 
eastern gate of the Qroat Chaity a at that place. The great Stupa at Amaravati also was ador> 
ned with suoli pillars, since tho highly ornamental ohaitya slabs from that site cxliibiting in 
miniature tho Stdpa in all its details show a row of five columns surmounting a balcony in 
the procession'path opposite each cardinal entrance. Tho explorations at N&garjunikoii^a 
have also brought to light sovontocn inscribed spocimons of Ayaka-pillars. According to 
Dr. LUders who edited these inscriptions such pillars do not aj>pcaT to have had any stmotural 
fonction as supporting members, but, besides carring well-known Bnddliist cmbloms, they 
were utilised for dedicatory bscriptiona {Bp. Indr, Vol. XX, p. 2). The Ayagapattos likewise 
were devoid of an archetectnral purpose but were carved with eacrod symbols and figures of 
Tlrthdilkaras for being worshipped. The words Aydga at Mathura and Ayaka at Jaggayyapeta 
seem both to have been derived from Aryaka which in Sanskrit means 'hononrablo* or 'worthy 
of revorenoo’. Since the sacred symbol or the figure of tho samt carved on the slab was an 
object of veneration, the slab on which it was carved rightly came to be regarded as a tablet of 
homage bearing the technical name of Ayagapalita^. 

From the pomt of view of art the AyagapaHos from Mathura rank amongst some of 
the most beautiful spccimons of the Mathura School of Sculpture. They are cxceedbgly well 

* Tho remark of Dr. Bnrgtasa that the word Ayaka b Ayakakharhbha pcrhai>8 moans cutranco 
should be modified in tlie light of tho mooning of Ayaka pointed out hero (of. Amarovoli and 
Jaggayyajiata Stupas, p. III.). 
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conceived and tbo oompoaition adequately convoys tlic meaning of the symbolism they seek 
to represent. The grouping of the static and moving hgurcs and the arrangement of tho 
religious symbols produces a fine hormonious effect, The Tlrtlidkuara figure seated in the 
central circle in meditation, symbolises as it were tlic bedrock on whidi Jaina motnpliysica 
bases its conception of world croiitlon. Tlio Arluit figure predominates the whole group, 
every thing else, viz., the Triralmfs, the Smstika and the otlior symbols stuiidfi xcd in relation 
to it and revolve round it. An klcnl harmony of tho static and dynamic aspects of creation 
scorns to liavo been aoliicvod in ait on these A}dignpattas SJ04) Tho conapioiious 

J. 250 witli a circle at tho coiitro cnob»sing tho figure of a Jina is primarily a symbol 
of creation or birth. TJio kimslika has been universally wcTBliipi)cd in India as part of tlio 
natal cermonicsal ong with ShasJUlnpnjana performed after tho birth of tho child. Buim 
Blmtta gives on oloborate description of the ceremonial of Sxmtikn worship after tlio birth of 
Prince Chandrapl(,la and the custom con be traced to earlier times. 

Tho Dkarmaehakra and tlic Trimtnas urc other symbols prominently figimed on tho 
AyagapattM- Dr. Coomarswamy hi his paper on the meaning of Kfia and oOixr words denocing 
Zero has shown that tlic axle point uf tho wliccl represents tho ultimate rcaUty, the *'rock 
of ages**, serving os the central (loint of the great wheel of orcation. Tliis wheel known as tho 
Dhanmcliokra symbolises tlio two-fold cosmic forcea of teat and motion. Tho contro of tho 
wheel is firm, devoid of changes, but its ciroumrorcuco is tho rallyiug piano of infinite forces 
whirling and moving under tlio govomanoo of a ocntral fixation based on tho navel of tho wheel. 
Tho wheel is thus the most appropriate symbol to express tbo harmony and syntliosis botwoon 
tho two creative forces and conditions one of which is referred to in tho Vedas as apthiUt^ liiddon, 
and tho other jayamdn, manifested. Tho perfect Dharmaohakra fonniag the central figure 
on tho Ayagapatta represents in a beautiful manner the above two aspects of tho wheel sym¬ 
bolism. Tho eight Maidens of Space, Dikkxtmdnkds, poised gracefully In a oirclo around the 
porypheiy of the Dharmaohakra are according to the Jaina Texts goddesses of the Bhavanapati 
class, presiding over the quarters of space, and as stated in tho Jambudvipa-pmjnapati they 
come first in the priority to celebrate the glorious event of the birth of a Tirthafikara. 

The Dharmachakra and the elephant also appear as symbols surmounting the two 
side pillars on Ay&gapa^ta No. J. 2d9. Just as tlio Buddlui is spoken of as the bull and musk- 
elephant among great spiritual leaders {hfafiagant — asabha—gandkahaUii, E-p. Zmfi, Vol. 
XX, p. 17), similarly tho Joinaa apply to their Tirthaiikara the virtues implied by these noble 
comparisons. Tho elephant, tho bull, and the lion were accepted as common symbolu both 
amongst tho Jaiuas and the Buddhists, and the two aits boar testimony to it. 

The scheme of eight auspicious symbols {ashtamafigalas) is adopted for decorative 
purposes ou Ayagapatta No. J. 249, and tlie some is repeated, although somewhat weakly 
on No. J. 250.. The symbols that may be readily identified are the two fish (Aftna-A/t^una), 
the pot of jewels {Ratna-pdlra), Triratna, lotus garlands {Pushpa-ddma)^ ^rlvataa and the full 
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vase {PHn^-kutnbha) . Tho socond symbol in tlio npper row may represent the celeatrial 
abode {Dtva-vimana-ghara) wbicli was one of |^io fonrtoou dreams Been by tho Bruhnuitii Deva- 
dan^a at the time of her conceiving as described in tho Kalj>a9mra. 

The Ayagapattos with their omphasiaod symbohoal diaracter have greater afHnities 
with the earlier Indian art as known to us in the monuments of S&holtl which aro tho products 
of an age in wiiich symbols oonstitiitod the language yxif excellenoo for tho expression of rcligiuim 
and pitiiosophio thought Tiiat phaso fell into tho background after tho omci^nne of tho 
cult images of die Tlrthafikaros and the Buddhas, both porhaps scr\’ing a oonuniiii mligioiiB 
urgo in about tho 1st century A.D. In tho art of Mathura itslf tho syruljols gradually give 
place to the imago. But on the Aydgapattos there is still a stage of transition and it is clearly 
apparent that the symbols there aro not less important a medium of tho artist's language tlian 
the figure of the principal saint. They may bo taken to belong to about the early first century 
A.D., when the symbol worship and the imago worship existed aide by aide, tho one os a signi¬ 
ficant heritage of the past and tho other as an usher of a now ora 
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28. RRAETMANICAL 1 MAGICS IN MATHURA 


Tlic rich nncl ruiuouR Rcliool of Bcitl|Auro wlticli flourished dunng tlin KuRlifum and 
Qupta porioda (cir. Ist coutury-- Otlt eoiituiy A.U.) at Mathura Jias to its credit a consiilRruble 
uunihor o( Bmiunuiituui in aihliUuii to fcJio vust nnd varied coIIrotioDS of Ruddliist and 

Jaiim soulpluros whicJi uro well known. lUdoiiging to tlio funnutiva prriud of Jiulian art when 
tho oarliost images of gods and guddesstis in all tlic uliovu tlirno ndigiuuB were being uvolvod, 
tlicso statues arc of tlio ulmoBt iiuporlauco. Wo know iluit early cxanqiles of lliu Buddha 
imago have been found at Muthum, wliicU according to Coomaroswamy was tlio place whore 
tim imago of Uio Buddha origiimtcHlt, a conclusion in which there is mucii moro substantial 
truth than is at flist rccognisod. 

The images of tlio Juina Tlrthahkaras also fur tho first time a]jpuar on the AyutjajM^us 
diacovorod from tho silo of tho Kaukoll T^Ih* i^d may belong to llio beginning of tho first 
century AJ).* 

ijike in Buddhist and Jaina sUitiinry, tho first iconographic forms of Uie Brahmanical 
gods and goddessos can bo traced in Matliuru. TJio fact that Mntliuta artists were 
fashioning the iLoitics of tJtcso throe religions at one and tho same timo, must Jiavo hod its own 
causes in tho rdigious liistory of In(ba of tho early Kushana [Nmod. It spiMjars tliat Mathnifi 
was tlio nucleus of [loworful dovotional movonients in the roligious thought of tJio Jainos, the 
Buddhists and tho Huidiis. Bo far as Ilioduiam is concernod wo know that tho robgioua 
movomont centring round Vasudova ICriahiia and lua brothor Bukrama originated at this 
ancient city. It is thoreforo natural that tho urge foe shaping the gods in their human form 
should have boon felt slrongoet at Mathura. 

Bor studying tho origins of Brahmanical iinsgcs we should concontmto on tho earlier 
statues of the Eushflna and Gupta periods. Thoir total number may be about five htuidrod. 
The following is the full list of tho pantheon fox these two epoclia; I. Kusliana: 
1 . Brahma. 2. Siva, (a) Siva in liiiffa vigralia\ (h) Siva in 'purtiaha viyraJia*. (c) 
Siva os Ardhamrlivara. (d) Siva with Pflrvatl. 3. Karttikoya. 4. Ganapati. 
6 . Viahiniu. 6. Siirya. 7. Iudra«vajtap&ni. 8. Kamadova. 9. Balarama. 
10. Soraevatl. 11. LakshmT. 12. Durga Siibhavahini 13. Mahish^urnmardini. 
14. Sapta Matf-ik^. 10. N^arajfii. 

^ The Indian Origin of the Buddha imago, J.A.OJS., Vol. 40, 1020. 

* Tho oidy oxcopUon, au oarticr Jaina Tirthadkara* image, U tho recently discovered imago of tho 
Manrya jvotiod from Bankipur, publialiod by K.P. Jayoawa], March 1937, pp.130-32. 

R, P. Chanila, AA'./f., 1925-20, p. l8fJ, 'Tlio earliest images of the TTrthadkaras have horn 
foaiul at Mathura*. * 
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n. Gupta period: All the above with the addition of the foUowmg: 16. Hari- 
Hara. 17. Havana lifting KailoBa. 18. Viahnu as TriviJcTajna. 19. Pij\gaJa. 
20 . Dan^a. 21. NavagraJiaa. 22. Gango. 23. Yamuna. 24. Ayudhapunishas. 

Of this list only Biirya, Siva-liAga and Gaja-I.»aksliuil wore known in tlio earlier art 
prcooding tlio ci}och of the groat Mathura school. 

BUAHMA. In tUo Brulinianicul triad Brahiuil comes first iw tlio ccoaUir of tho 
vnivrao. Tho idea of Trinity conststiug of BruUmu, Vishnu and Siva scoinH to have been fully 
roalisod in tho religious philoeophy of the Kushu^ ago. Brahma is shown as tlio deity with 
four faces (chalunmtkha). Wo have three Kuslifuui images of Brahma in tho Museum. Tho 
oarlioat imago (382) allows tho go<l with tlircc faces and a Imloed bust superimposed at tho 
back of the central liciul to complete the number of four iioads. On tho reverse is carved an 
A4oka tree similar to that in Nagarujfil and Indra images (392) which also belong to tho Kiwhana 
poxiod. The right hand of the projecting figure is liold m ahhayamudrd and tlio left shoulder 
is covered with drapery like in Buddha images of tliis jicriod. Statute No. 2134 allows an 
identical arrangement with tlic difference iliat the three lower faces have all beards and matted 
locks. Statuette No. 2481 shows only three heads, as tlio fact of the invisibility of the fourth 
one in a front view camo to ho gradually roeogntsed, A halo is shown at tho back of the hood. 
Another fcatnro of importauoo is the i>ot belly, which hi tho ease of Brahma poraiats throughout 
later art. 

VISH^fU. We get ovidonco of Vialu.m worship in tho Bunga period fmm tho 
Beanogar pillar of lleliodoros and tlio Ghosundi inscription of Saukarsana Vaaudeva. At 
Matliiira itself a lintel of tho time of Maliaksliatrapa Boi^laaa (let century B.C.) mentions a 
sbrino dedicated to Bhagavau Vaaudeva^. But tlie earliest ropresontatioii of Viahnu in human 
form is found in the Kualiona period, the Vislmu image appearing as almost a replica of the 
Budhiaattva image witli two additional hands holding a long, heavy gadd and a ChaJem. Image 
No. 2487 is typical and ahowa ah these featurca clearly. Tho prominent necklace of Viahiiu 
is noteworthy as it is taken from tho imagcB of Indra (cf. 392). Xu some statuettes Vishnu 
wears the high 'kirTpz* of Indra wliioh may be duo to tho foci that Vishj^u as Upendra was 
looked upon os the younger brother of Indra. 

, It is strange that no early imago depiotbg tho life incidents of the cowherd deity 
Elpahna has come to light at Mathura. An exception may bo doemod in the ease of a roliof 
(1344) of the Kuahana period bearing a scene whicli Daya Ram Sahni interpreted as one showing 
Vosudeva walking across tho river Yamuna to transport the now-bom Krishna to Ooknla for 
safe custody * (A*^* 1^5)» I agree with Uiis view and think that the relief is tho earliest 
roprosontation of a scene from Krishna's life. 

^ ArduDologfj and Vaiahisuiva Tradition, by Rama Prasad Chanda, AJ3.MJ}, 
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The Kuahaiia relief No. 2520 acquired from the collection of tlie Into Pandit Riidha 
Krishna, appears as a veritable document of Brahinanicnl iconograpliy {Fig> 10(^, It 
shows the following four figures^ all stAndmg with tight hande in UfhluvynmxulTa *: 1. Two- 
ormed Siva in ‘ardlwadnivora niwfti', with the right linlf bearing male and tho left half female 
feuturce, vix. breast, extended hip, long dhoCi, aud u bracelet ronnd the foot. Siva is nhown 
^urdhvaretS,*, which is of nniquo importance for tho study of the early phases of Matluira 
Soiviam. 2. Four-armed Visluiu, liolding a heavy nmeo and a CJiakrn in tho two additionol 
hands. The two normal hniids aro oxnotly like those in tlic Rodhisattva images, i.o, tho right in 
*abhai/afmulru* and the loft liolding a monk’s bottle of long neck and conical Imttoni. Of all thn 
Vishnu images found iu In dia, this may bo said to bo tho earlicRt specinian, and may bo 
asaignod to tlio let century A.D. It shows tho transition from a Buddhist to n Bn'dimunicol 
image. 3. Two-atmed female figure holding a lotus in her loft hand os in tlio HaritI images of 
the Kushaita period. Above tho canopied hood tlic sculptor has shown a pair of miniature 
elephants in order to distinguish Gaja-Lakslmil from Harltl. This Gaja-Laksliml typo Is 
distinct llxim tho well known Goja-Laksluids rising in tlio midst of lotuses*, of tho ^ungo 
poriod found at Sdnclil, Budhgayi, Koaam and Auantogumplia, etc. The stamp of a Kushaua 
period HaritI is obvious in hor form and composition. 4. Two-atmed male figure holding a 
purse in the loft hand and a maoc-liko staff luider tho loft armpit. It depicts Kuvora without 
his usual corpuloncc. We also havo one Gai^eia statuette witliout this feature which is 
otherwise almost universal iu both cases (No. 1112). These details make tlie above relief 
of unique importanoe for a knowledge of tlie earliest features in the iconography of theso 
divinitos. 

A fragmentary statuette of tho Kushaiia period (1010) allowing an cight-handod 
mole figure is of exceptionsd interest Of the four right hands which are preserved, 
three seem to carry tho mount Qovardhana, (or ami ^dtnida' and the fourth 

one doubled at the elbow is stretched towm-ds the breast and also hold an indistinct trbjoct. 
This Tepresents the VirSf form of Vishnu and is the only nialo figure of the Kuahuna periotl 
in which such multiplicity of hands is visible. 

With the advent of the Gupta period Vishpu worship received a fresh impetus and 
images became much more common. There were Vishnu temples at Kahk^I (image in the 
Lucknow Museum, H. Ill), Jamalpur (0. 7, Vishnu torso), Oayatrl tila (1342, colossal Vishnu- 
bust), etc. There is also ample evidence to show that a magnificent Brahmanioal temple 
dedicated to Vishnu was built at the site of Katra Ke^vadeva* by the emperor Ohandragupta II 

* A.S.R., 1925-26. pp. 183-84. 

* Saflolil, north lorarut of Stupa I, fig. 53 in H.I.IA .; Bodhgayft, O.H.I. Vol. 1, fig. 60; Kosam, 
Annual BHilioffraphy, 1934, fig. d, pi. II; Anantoguniphi, 0. H. I. Vol. I, fig. 76, Cf. also Coo- 
nioTaivrnniy'H aiiiclo J^rl-Lokaml, Efuient Art, January 1029. 

* Katra-Kftiavadova, tlie Birth-placo of Krishna, by V, 8, AgmwaJa, DAormn, Benares, 
Vol I, pp. 866-76. 
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whoBo iuflcription was also unearthod from this place. Arckitoctural and sculptural pieces 
which formed part of tliis building wore recovered in excavations and arc kept in the Museum. 
One piece shows Vishnu in his Tnnkmma incarnation (26G4) with the left log stretched aloft. 
Dancing and adoring Jambavan, the demon-head typifying Bnilimiinda and kneeling Prithivi 
DovI ore shown. Vishnu wears tlio and ^chloedl necklace. The panel is surmounted 

by a dwarf Gn 2 »ta railing and was enuluecil b(‘lwcon two pilnslers. 

A 2 >urfcct exKinplu of a Ouptu Vishnu is 15.0 of Vogol’s CaUdoffue ^. It sliowB all the 
higlical qualities of (ho Ooldcn Age, the hu-e revciiliug the cxint(*inplativc aoronity of celestial 
navi/iti/d. Tlio olalKiratu crown is adorned with the jewel (forming a ‘trinUMi* sliapc with iU 
scroll), lion-faces omittiiig pearl fcsloous *fninIiiiHijodglrm 'tJUtuktika-jnUi* and a 'malcttvik&’ 
onmnicut consisting <if two juUlorecd alligator heads. The figure wears a ‘vaijayanii yajfllyd 
suoariyi'i^ira, knjunDt, chlvttlV and intayn.’th(ika dcmchanda necklace, and also a creased 
clinging loin cloth {aukhhnui vimala kati-wialm) held by a girdle technically known us 'nctro- 
stWrn’ in contemporary literature on account of its similarity with tlio coni round the 
'manlhana The imago was fuiir-arinoil. The fore-arms separated near the elbow, the 

bifurcating lino being still visible on the loft side. 

Another important image of Vishnu (2626) resembles the above in its artistic deco¬ 
ration hut shows the god with a Nt^isimha face on the rigJit and a Varalm face on the left. 
Coomamswamy published the bust of a Nrisithha-Vardha Vislmu from Mathura (now in 
tlio Boston Museum), which is almost like oui figure. Ho says ‘The figure exhibits the broad 
shoulders and slender ‘lion** waist of iho Indian ideal typo, with tho firmucss and fullncas of 
flesh and massive modelling characteristio of the Gupta period; it is an important document 
equally of art and iconography’^. This Vi^varfipl Vishnu prosonta a combination of Varoba 
and Nrisiihha avatuma. The Museum also has a terracotta panel (2119) showbg a similar 
four armed Vishi^u, two of whose arms now broken must bavo held the symbobi *padma* and 
*iaiikha* in their natural form, and two others wore placed on the heads of dwarfish ^cJiahra* 
(male) and 'podd (fcmalo) 'uj/udha purusfuts' squatting in *utJcufikdaana\ Kalidasa, Raghu. 
10 , 60, mentions tUo dwarfish statuce of the Vaishpava 'dyudha pumslm* in the Gupta period. 
Tho ropronentation of the symbols both in tlteir natural and personified /orma and also the 
placing of the right leg a little in front of the left, suggest affinities of this imago with the Pura- 
Vasudova form montionod in Hindu Iconography’** 

^ Cf. St. Kmmrisch, Die figurulo Plastik dor Gupta Zoit, 2 >. 22, fig. 5; TVifliisr BcUraega ntr 
Kunat ufid KuUurye»chtcJUe Aatena, vol. V, 1931. 

• This netra-stUra cord used in ohuraing is still known os ’net!’ in the Hindi speech of North 
India. 

• BuUdin qf the Baeton Mmeum of Fine Arte, Doc. 1919 No. 101, pp. 60-02, Gbpta torso of 
Vishpu. 

• T, Gopinatli Rao, Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, pp. 212-13. 
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BALAKAMA. PatAnjali rofexs to Balariuna in his Maliabhnahya (Kiollioni, VoL I. 
p. 426.) “let the power of Krishna incxeaee widi the assistance of Sahkonliana**. Satikarshnna 
is the name of Balarama, the elder brother of K| islu.ia, who is said to have changed the coorso 
of the Yamuna near Mathura by his ploughshare. The legend must liave been popular in 
the days of the Bh^hyalcora in the 2nd century B.C. Again in a quotation given by Fatafijali 
mention is also made of teroplos dedioatod to Kuvora, (Bala) Rams and Kedava (Kfishna): 
Jmrt (ibid. Vol. I. p. 426). 

It is not surprising that tin imago which must have once adorned such a Lomplo, 
was actually found by dio late Ft. Hodlia Krislum in 1920 from tho vilhigu naniod .luiisuti. rjx 

miles off Mathura on tho road to Govardhona. It woe sold to tlic Lucknow Mimoum and is now 
kept there. It is published hero from photos found in tho record of the late Panditji (Fig. J07), 
The back entry givos its lit. 2'-G“. Balartoa is standing with a canopy of six serjicnt 
hoods and holds the *musala* in his right hand and tho *kala' in his loft, both tho %yudJm' res- 
ting against his shoulders. He wears a very conspicuous turban, heavy earrings in cloven oars, 
a torque with single oylindiical be4id and double wristlets. Tho upper body is nude and tho 
lower is droped in a dhoCi, its creased arrangement, triangular fold and the girdle being exactly 
similar to those on the ancient Yaksha statues of the duiiga period. The imago can not bo later 
than the second century B. C., and must be regarded as the earliest ropresontation of any 
Brahmanical deity in the whole field of Hmdu iconography. Its importanoe therefore cannot 
be exaggerated for throwing light on tho most eonttoversial qncstion of tho origins of iooiiogra- 
phic art in India. The Bankipur Tlithafikara image of the Maurya period and tho Mathura 
Balarama imago of tho Sunga period together prove that the religions tradition of tho land had 
allowed tho shaping of the principal deities in human form for purposes of worship much earlier 
than is often conceivod by arohoeologists in relation to tlio question of the origin of the Buddha 
image. 

Siva. The god diva is known to us in an earliest form &om the Gudimallom linga 
of the Sufiga period. Tho Bhlta Siva linga of the *j)ailckt-mukha* tjqie comes next in order. 
After that we get the representation of diva both in linga and *jmrusha' form at Mathura in tho 
Knshana period, diva worship at this time must have been extremely popular in the religious 
life of this city. D. R. Bhandarkar editing the Mathura doiva iosoription of tho time of Cliandra- 
gnpta II, showed that a powerful branch of the PMupata daivas adhering to the tonota of the 
teacher Lakull was established at Mathura by one of his four disciples, Ku4ika, in the beginning 
of tho 2nd centuiy A. D.'^ This pillar also shows the representation of god Lakullia, a form 
of diva holding a and his trident. We also find diva standing against his Nandi bull 

on the reverse of the coins of Kushaiia emperors, and a well-known coin of Vasudeva shows the 
polycephalic god Oesho who can be on other than Panohdnana diva or l4a. Tho heroic Voma 
takes pride in calling himself a Mahe^ara in tho legend of ius daiva coins. How devoutiy tho 


* B'p. Iniioa, Jau. 1931, p. 6. 
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alien Kuahaim ohieiis paid liomogo to tho god is vividly depicted on a recently acquired 
baa-relief (2661) wliicli allows a liii^ installed on u i>cdestal null two KuaKaua noblemen in the 
attitude of worshipping it with garlands and flowers {J/SO/U vol. IV, PI. XXIII, Fig, 1). It 
also oontaina a flying ‘dem’ perfornung as in Buddhist images. A relief slab of 

tho Kushfti^ia porioil showing f^iva and Fiirvatl standing as a ty|)ical damjHiO gives us tho earliest 
human form of l^iva difltwnt from a Vakshiv (0. 62). But for tlio Qr^hwreta so jiromiitenlly 
sliowii in tlio case of Siva, we would take it as a common *nnfhunn nOief.’* Siva is two armed, 
there is no bull or any symbol cxcc.]ii that the right luiud ia in 'alihaya mudnV. Siva wcam ear¬ 
rings, torque and soarf and there are no Tlds aocito hocoines very much tmusfurmcil, 

though retaining its essential features, in the Onpta period as evinced by the Sivo-Parvatf and 
Nandi relief (20M) carved on both slflos. Both Siva and Parvatl hold a that is 

symbolical of Uicir married life. 

One of the most iiniqno Siva images from Mathura is illuHtratcd by Coomarasw'amy 
in his flistory of /ndion and Iruhiiatian Art (Pig. 68), It shows llio four-armed *vrdhvareta* 
Siva oarved In liigh relief against a in the same manner as Um Giidiniullam Siva* The 
Oupta sculptors of Matiiuru also imide Kkamukhl Siva of the Bhumara and Khoh ty])C. 
Wo find them inatalloil in several places in the city, still in woTahip^(cf. nlsoMusoiun collection, 
2312). Wo have also spociinojis of two-fucod (402) ami five faced** (DJ 0) Siva Ut\gas of tho Gupta 
period. Most probably tiio ilvo heads have reference to tho Liana, Tatpurusha, Aghora, V&ma- 
dova, and Ssdyojata forms of Siva. Of iiio of Siva not one lias boon traced in Kualia][^a 
art. Tho Gupta sculptures, however eliuw a represoutatiou of tho famous sceno of KAvajaa 
lifting the mount Kailasa on whioli ^iva and Poxvatl arc seated (2577; Fig, 108). Jeono- 
graphically as welt as artistically tliis piece is of groat importauce. It is full of lively commo¬ 
tion resulting from Uio unprecedented upheave]. Tho giant king with protruding eyes is exert¬ 
ing his full vigour to summon all tlie resources of his great might. The wavy linos and the re- 
tioulated brooks in the ridges of KailAsa express the strain to whicli it was jmt reminding us of 
the famous and almost contemporary duscription in the MeghodQia of Kalidasa (158), vu. 

.I. The euiinenccs of tho peak os weU os the ridges 

^ For an image of Siva-Pilrvatl from Kosaiu, showing UrdhanaliAga 6iva holding the right hand in 
abkaya and an anifita gfuiUi iu tho left, see A.S.It. 1913-14, port II, piuto XiXXC. It is inscribed 
and belongs to the Guiita period. (Floot, OJ.l., p. 260). 

* I found a photo of this from the collect toil of the )alc Ft. Kiidha Krishna giving in the back 
entry its ht. 2'-6'\ but tho present whoroaboute of the image are unknown. It may be in 
some European private or museum collection. 

* A note on a Gupta 6iva LtAga at Mathuril, V, S. Agrawalo, J. V, P. H. Sooioly ,JuJy 1936, 
pp. 83-85. 

* For illustration, see my artiolc in Hindi on tho Brfthmanioal Sculptucra in tho Mathunl Mu¬ 
seum, fig. 19, Journal of the /lindustani AoaiUmy, Jnn. 1937. 
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appear like dense moascfl of oIoucIb layered oiie upon anoUier. rarvoti Rita to felio right 
of Siva, and her left hand finds support on the right shoulder of her lord, who is bracing up at 
a time when the great oscillation must have convulsed all nature. 

The Ardhanarl^vara form of Siva (326; Fig, 100) though known in Kushana 

timoa (of. PI. XIV. Fig. 2) was liandlcd by tho Qupta aiiists with an unoxcolled perfection. 
It illustrates tlioso olomcnts that are present in two cosmic forces which nro iiTesistibly drawn 
towavda onoJi other to onibmoo and fiiao tliemaolvcs, Imt are hold back to proservo their entities 
by an invisible axis. 

SORYA Images of Sfirya of tlic miciontludian ty|>e seated on a chariot of four horses 
are known from the art of Bodhgayu (Fig. fil, H. 1.1. A), Bliajil (Fig. 24, IT. 1.1. A), and Anaii- 
togurapha,^ whom clihaya and Sajfin also occur. Tho Matliura examples of tho Kuslmpn period, 
however, are different. They arc ahowu squatting in European faahion, wearing the Northern 
dress (ucficAya veiiuC) consisting of a coat, tronsois and padded boots, and holding a dagger in 
the left liand between the legs and a lotus cluster in the right. Tlie chaViot is drawn by two 
horses (894)®. 

The number of horses later on is increased to four (cf, Surya imago D, 46, in which 
tho solar orb is also shown), and subsequently to seven. We have an interesting variety of 
Sfirya images in tho Gupta art of Mathura, showing Surya dressed like u Soasanian king. One 
soapstone statnotto (1258; Fig. 110) in whieli tlio two acolytes Pifigala and Daii^a also 
occur, has a beard and a round apron style tunic fringed with pearls liko the solnr Imago from 
h^iair Khanch discovered by Haoldn, by which it appears to have been inspired. Its ago should 
ooinoido with tho roigns of Shapur U and his sucoessore Ardashir If and Sliapor III, i.e*., between 
309 and 386^ A. D. Another bust in tho Mathura Musoum representing tho Sun god (D. 1 of Dr. 
Vogels Catalogue) is oven more marked by Sassoninn influences, bearing the *8im and moon' 
Chandra-divokara) symbol on (Jio kulaJt cap. IIo has friszlod bushy liair as in Gupta figures, 
a boarded chin (imoiruZo mxiklia) of the honey-comb design (of. 'saniglulvyCipta knhaudra]ta{ala\ 
RagkwKtMsa, IV. 68), knotted scarf and pinafore like cuiruss {Fig. 111). 

Though the two solar attendants ooonr on the Khaii Khaneh relief, Mathura is 
tho only place where independent imogos of Pingala and Daiida of the Gupta period have 
been found. Pot-bellied Fifigala (613) has a halo and is holding a pen in the right hand and 
* an inkpot in the left. His hair is bushy and on tho Jnduh cap occurs the globule and orescent 
sign. A Gupta relief from Kaman shows the eight Grahas, Ketu being loft out. Except 
Sfirya, the other six wear jafd-jufa and Rah a is hi tarpana mudrd. This agreos with Malid- 

1 Hockin'i Hetaoif on the Reeearchet (U Khair Klnneh near Katnd, p. 16, footnote. See also 
Anceint MonwnetUe in Bihar and Orissa, by AI. H. Kuraishi, p. 273. 

» A bigger example is illustrated In Vogel’s La Sculpture de Mathura, plate XXXITIb, and 
Oooniaraswomy’s B.IJ.A., fig. 64, wboro it is identified as Kushai^u king. 

* Iteoherches Archiologiques au CW de Khair Khaneh jnts de Katnd, by J. Haokin, p. 13. 
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bhdrala, Sabha Parva^ oh. II, veracs 28-29, whioli mention only eight Qrnhas attoudini; tlto 
the audienc6'haU of Brahma {"jniamaha-mhbn). 

KA-HTTIKA. The figure of Karttikeya witli liia name inacribed ocenra on one series 
of the Yaudhaya ooina about the second century A.U.i Of about the saino pcruHl is a statuotto 
in the Mathura Miisoum (2IW2) Bliowing tlm stmuling flgun^ of IiuIotkI Knrttikeya holding 
A spear in the rigltt hand ainl a cook in tlio 

A singular imago of (die (IiipUv pcriml iit the MaUiiim Mumuiiu ('(GO) siiuwH HUniida 
seated on his pooeock (of. muyCtra pfUfhihUraijiim'i fiuhcM, Hmjhtt. V!.*l) with an imiKirtunt 
iconograpUio feature, vi«. the j)orforniancc of his abhifshekn by fotir-fAced Rmlimu on tlio 
rigixt and 3iva on the left side holding jars, both wearing tiuiCttKl locks. 

QAI^ESA. a Mntluira frie;;o of tlio Kushuna period (232G) allows a row of (Ivo cle- 
pliant-hcadod Oai^os very similar to the AiuaTAvatl relief depicting the aamo figure^ (Khmit 
2nd cent. A.D.). Of about tlie same |)oriotl is n statnetto (708) in which olcpIianHicaded 
6 a;ie^ appears as on ithypimlhc nude figure witii jKit-boUy and tuujn ijitjflo^tntnUt. Ho is 
two armed and is tasting tlio sweet balls out of tlio uiiji in his left Imtul. These are tlio curliest 
Ga(iapati figures so far known. 

Miaoellanooiis gods j Vajra]su.ii. A torso (JS. 24) shows tlio go<l VajrapanI holding 
a double thunderbolt. Uo woois heavy ear-rings, torijiiu and flat triangular ncokJaco like 
Bodhisattva imaga. But the feature tliat shows the Bifilnnanleal nature of the imago is the 
conspionouB mrumuki arranged on the left aide which juslifirs his irlcntiflualioii with Vajrapuui 
Tndra of Hindu mythology (of. Kulid^, Haphu. IV. 42), TIio wijayanii is the principal 
distinotivo feature of the Bralimaiiioal gods employed by the Kushana and Gupta sculptors. 

KAMADEVA. a beautiful terra-cotta (2462) of about the first century A. D. allows 
the god EAmadeva standing in a flowery Held witli a sheaf of arrows in the right liunil and a 
long sugar-cane bow {iksku-dhawm) in tho loft hand. Ho is standing upon the ohest of a 
young man who is in a supplicating attitude. I am indebted to i)r. Johnston (letter dated 
Oxford, 8th Dec. 1936) for identifying the scone with an old legend about Kamadeva in which 
the loading persons are the fisherman Snrpaka and tho priimeas Kumudvatf. The details 
aro uncertain, but apparently Kuniiidvatl ftiU in love with SUrpaka, wlio did not rotum her 
love, till he was conquorcfl by Kamadeva. Aivoglio^a*refers to tho legend in his jbTvyns, viz. 
Buddhacharifa, XIII, 11 and SnuiuUirdmnda, VIIl, 44, which as may bo inferred must huvo 
been very popular in his days. 

‘ J. B. 0. R iTmo, p. 01. 

* A very aimilar Kfirtdkeya imago with s)}oar and code was rooently found at Taxila. See 
AJS.R. 1934-36, p. 31, pinto VIIl (f) where it la doubtfully identified with Kuvora. 

s Coomsrsaawamy, Yahhat, paii I. plate 23, fig, 1, p. 23. 
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INDKA. In Buddhist iconography Indra and Brahma ocour os attendants of the 
Buddha. Some times Indra alone is shomi paying iiomago to the Buddha in the Indro^aila 
Quha at Rajagfiha but in the Kuahana art orMalhura the iconography of Indra had a much 
greater significance. There is a unique image in which Indra is aliown as polycephalio (having 
many iieods) figure, i.o. with one figure in the centro and five others emerging out of his ahoul* 
dors and head. This should bo idoulified as tlio ropresenlation of tlio PaSlchendra form or this 
deity to wliom dotailod roforenoo is found in the ranohondropakhyana of the MahdbhUraia 
and the M.&rkaiuj>oya Pwuxia, Indra is also depicted as Yaiesha Vnjra|)a)ij, i.o. holding a 
thunderbolt in iiia hand. The one disLlnguishod feature of Indni images is a high cap, rather 
a projooiing crown, on liis licad. Borne times a tliinl eye is also shown over his forchoad. 

AONI. In tlio Panch'la coins of Agniroitra wo always find a deity with a halo 
of fiamoa. He is depicted on the Kushaiia coins ns an Iranian deity under the name of Athso. 
No image of the early Kushana period has been found but there are several Qupta sculptures 
showing Agni as a Brahmanical deity witli a halo of flames round the body and also with 
j(Udjv(a, a beard, Yafijopavita, potrbellied and holding amfiuigaiu in tlie right hand. 

DURGA. There are images of Durga having four arms and seated on a lion as- 
aignable to the Kusha*. a period but the form, which was extremely more popular, was that of 
Mahishasuiamardini, i.e. goddoss Durga in the form of killing the demon. Her images with 
two, four and six arms are foimd in considerable number in Eushana and Gupta art. Tho 
most eloquent description of her exploits and power is contained in tho Bovl-M&hatmya of 
the Mirkapdeya Parana. Tho worship of Mahish^ramardinf became popular throughout 
tho country and wo find a mognificant repro entation of the conflict of the goddess riding Qn 
a lion with the demon Mohishasura in the early Pallava art. 

BAPTA-MATTHKA. In tlie Eushana period tho worship of tlie female goddoss of 
the form of Reality as so many goddesses fouud its most tangible expression as tho soul* 
ptures representing a group of the Sapta-Matpkas (Seven Divine Mothers), BrahmanI, 
Vaishnavl, Ambika-Parvatf, Indrani, Eaumsil, Varahl, N&raaiihhl, and Ohamun^a.l 


^ Ihese were tho images of $akti of the respcctivo gods. As a matter of fact those wore 
dsvelopod in the mystic symbolism of Yoga as depicted Saktios of various Ohakroa or 
uervous centres in tho body. These wore known as the Miltrikas. Gradually their number 
inoreaaed to 8, 9,10,13 and 16 (Shoda^a MfitrikSa). All theso again were tho varying symbols 
of an oaotario discipline of thooght and meditation. 
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The prosont relief [Mathura Museum No. 25‘20J, wliiol* is 7]' in lieight, 10" in length 
and 2" in breadth, was in 1933 selected by me from the collection of the late R. B. Ft. Rodha 
Krishna and subsoiiuontly acquired by the U.P. Government for tho Ciirson Museum. On 
a close study it appears to bo one of tho earliest Bralimanical picc4ss of tho Knshana ixjriod, 
and from its consonls may bo taken os an iconogmphio document in soulptiirc. TJicre are 
in all four standing human figures, tluoo malo and ono fomnlu; but if we take into account 
the lirst bormapliroditc (Iguro combining chametoriatioa of both sexes, the number of godde¬ 
sses represented wouki become two. {Fit/, JOG) 

Trie First Figure : ArdkakArISvara. 

Tho first figure (6^* higli) shows a composite form of mau and woman. It represents 
Siva 08 AnlhanarWvnm, i.r., the aspect in whicli he hod become ono with his consort Parvotl, 
and in whicli tho fusion was symbolicnlly cxprcs8c<l hy representing the groat God os com¬ 
bining both male and female charaotcristica in his own person. The dcscrijition of tho Ardha* 
narl^vora form is given in the Mastya Pmaxia, oh. 258, uiul the genesis is also well oxplainod 
in a sotry of tho &iva PurarM :— 

'Brahmu first begot a number of malo beings, tho Prajapatis, and commanded 
them to create various other beings. They were found later on to be unfit for tho 
task for wliich they were intciulod and Brahma fccb'ng uneasy at tho slow progress of 
creation, oonteinplatccl on Mahc.'ivara. Tho latter appeared before bjm in the composite 
form of male-female and asked him to cease fooling distressed. Thitherto it did not oocour to 
BrahmA to create a female also, and at the sight of this composite form of Mahotfvara ho rea¬ 
lised his error; thereupon he piayod to the female half of Maheivara to give him a female to 
proceed with the act of creation: Brahma’s r guest was complied with and the creation 
•went on afterwards very well.’ [Gopinath Rao’s Hindu Iccmcffraphy, Yol. II, pp. 321-322]. 

This story accounts for the Ardhanari^vora form of Siva. Tho present relief from 
Mathura represents tho earliest iconographic form of Siva’s ardMi[ga aspect which has been 
found in Indian art so far. At Mathura too, altliough independent image of Siva and Parvatl 
or Uma-Mahe^vara miirttA are common onongli, this is the only specimon of Ardhanarl^ara 
belonging to tho Ku8ha];ia period. 

Hie image lias two arms. The right liand is shown in abhaya mudrd ns usual in the 
Buddha-BodhisattvH images of the Kushana period and is connected with tho slab by means 
of a pTojootioo similar to that in the Katra Bodhisattva imago of tlio Mathura Museum [Dr. 
Vogel, Cataloffue, A. li]. The loft hand holds a round mirror like the one held by the woman 
on railing pillar No. J. 6. Above the hoad is a prominent jafd-jOia covering slightly more 
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than half tho portion of tho head. The coiffure on iho left aide is not clearly preserved os the 
image probably remained nnder wator. The car-pendanta arc alike in both cars. The 
chest on tho right side is that of a nmn, and of a woman on the left marked by a s^na- 
farUara. The girdle is sharply distinguished on the right and loft sides of the loin. But 
tho most important ioonograpliic feature is tho UrdUvorlihga :— 

258, 7. 

This fcatuw also occurs on tho four-armod combined Siva-and-Liiiga imago of 
tho Kushajm period from Hatlmra, which was firsi doaci'ibcd by Dr. Coonmniswainy. [of. 
History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 67. fig. 68]. 

Tho right leg is slightly bent, tho left is straight and wears a dhoti reaching dowii 
to the ankles, and also has a pdda-valaya. 

It is evident from this image that Mathiird must have been an important centre of 
l^iva religion during the early centuries of the Christian ora, when nnmerous linga andptirusHa 
vtgraJia images of Siva were produced. Dr. Bhandarkar, working out the genealogy of tho iSaiva 
teachers in his discussion of Chandra Guirta II Pillar Insoription, has shown that Matliurd 
was tho centre of the Pdiupata school of Saiva religion during tho first quarter of the second 
century AJ)., and that the oaceitics in the line of Laknll's first pupil Kudika wore settled 
at Mathura. [Ep, Ind., Vol. XXI, pp. 0-7]. 

Second Feguhs; Foub-Abmbd Vishnu 

The standing figure next to Ardhauarldvara ia that of four-armed Vishnu. Viah^iu 
images make their first appearanoo in the Mathura art of tho Kushana period, and oven amongst 
them, this imago is decidedly one of the few aerliesi specimens which show the connection of 
Vishnu with tho Boddhisattva iconography of that period. Images of Bodhisattvo Maitroya 
are two-armed, holding tho right hand in abhaya mndrd and a nectar flask in tho loft band. 
The earliest Vish.u images wero provided with two additional hands, holdingand duilcra 
on the right and left sides rospeotivoly Tho mace tapers downwards, and is touched at tho 
top by Vishriu with one of his hands. 

In this relief Vishnu shows all the above features. Holding gada on right and 
chakra on left, ho shows his right hand in abkaya mitdra and holds an alabasiron with tho left 
hand. Tiiere are two other statuettes in the Mathura Museum, No. 933 from Palilchera 
and No. 948 firom Isapur, in which the two front hands ore similarly shown. According to 
tho orthodox canons Vishnu is required to hold padma and iaftkha in those hands. 

We have evidence in Mathuri art that the amfita ghafa was soon replax)ed by the 
conch, held in the fi^nt loft hand near the girdle. But the abkaya attitude continued much 
longer, probably accommodating the lotus in tho palm of the right hand. 

The miniature figure on the left of Vishj^u is not very distinct, but in all probability 
his vehicle, Qarada, seated to front. 
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Third Figure ; Gaja-Lakshhi* 

The third standing figure is a two armed female representing Viahijirs consort 
liftkshml. Her right hand is shown in nhhnifa muflrii and witJi her left hand placed near the 
girdle she holds a lotus stalk surmounted by a full-blown lotus flower, which may more appro¬ 
priately bo called a lotus parasal or pitdnwUijxUrn descrilwd by Kulid^a in association with 
Jiakshml [Raghuvanisa^ IV, 5, 

Lakshml has a hood on her licml os found on most of the goddesHos of tiic Ku8iiaji,ia 
period. This representation is in every detail similur lo ^ that of Kusliui.ia {Uirio<l Hurltl 
portrayed witJi Kubera or md<*|>cndcntly. To discriminate iior from Jfarltl the sculptor 
has sliown a pair of miniature elephants surmounting the hood and standing facing cad) other. 
The images of Gaja-Lnkshmt arc the first to have been Tcprcsentcd iu sculpture amongst all 
tlio Brahmanicol gods and goddosscs. She is rejieatcd twice on tlio portions between the archi- 
tra ves of the right pillar, belonging to the nortli torai.ia of StQpa I at Sanohi [Cf. Coomaras- 
wamy, II.IJ.A. fig. 53]. Another early but consjucuous form is found on on arch of the Ananta 
Oumpha cave in Orissa [Cf. Cnmhridijr His. of IndiOf Vol. I, fig. 75], which was a Jaina mo¬ 
nastery [150 to DO B.C.]. Dr. Coomaraawnmy writes: *In Buddhist art tliis would represent 
the Nativity of Buddha, in Hindu art Oaja-ljakslimT, but what it represents in Jaina art, 
unless perhaps the Nativity of Mahavlra, wo do not know.* p. 38]. Moat pro¬ 

bably it was an ancient motif commonly understood to be representing beauty and prosperity 
(Srl-Lokshral). 

The Kush&jpa art shows several examples of Gaja-T^okshnil carved independently, but 
the present relief is tJu>. only Mp^men in whudi Vishnu and LaksJunl Jiave besn shown logelher. 

Between Lakahml and the next figure tliore is also a miniature elephant head mark¬ 
ing her vehicle. 

• 

FotniTH Figure : 

The lost in order is a two-arracd standing mole figure, who from the abhaya mtidra 
of liis right hand appears to bo of divine rank. In left hand he holds a purse placed near 
the waist. His dress and ornaments are identical with tliose of the Vishnu figure. 

There is a long staff near his left shoulder clutched under his armpit. 

In a relief depicting Ardhanarl-^vara Siva, and Vishnu with bis consort Lakshml, 
Brahma would have fitted most naturally to make up the Trimurti. But there is no distinguish¬ 
ing mark to take the figure as Brohm^. Tho purse points to its identification with Kubera, 
and the absence of a pot belly tliougb uncommon for Kubera, should present no insurmount¬ 
able diflBoulty in the way of bis identification. We find in Mathura art both Brahma and 
Gano4a figures without their protubclrant belly and the usual corpulence. It is tho same hero 
with Kubera. This statuette reprosenU the earlusl iconograpkio forms of ^iva, Phrvatl, 
Vishnu, Lakshml and Kubera, five important deities of tho BTahtnonical pantheon, 
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30. INDIA REPRESENTED ON A SILVER DISH FROM LAMPSACOS. 


L&mpsacos waa an ancient Greek colony in the Myaia district of Asia liilinor si* 
toated immediately opposite Gallipoli on tluj Hellespont. Its anciont name is preserved in 
the modern village of Lapseki It wos the chief centre of the tvorahip of Priapus, a gross 
nature god closely connected with tho culture of the vine. It was celebrated for its silver 
utensils in ancient times and is now well known for the discovery of Ibc Lomposacos treasure 
consisting of may precious objects of art. 

For students of Indian history tho place is of special interest as here a beautifully 
carved silver dish was discovered bearing a strikingly original representation of India as 
a woman seated on a chair supported on elephant tuaks. The dish is now preserved in tho 
l6tanl)nl Museum of Antiquities.^ According to Wamungton^ who published this silver diah. 
India is surrounded by mammals and birds which reflect Rome’s commerce with Indio by 
the land route which was chiefly in use for such itmes of Indian export. He assigns the dish 
to the first or second century A.D. (Fig, 112) 

The female figure occupies the centre of the dish, and the birds and animals are 
arranged in three rows and in pairs, one on each side of the figure. The bird on the proper 
right is of the parrot family, representing the large Indian [>arrakeot found throughout India, 
It resemblea the many other representations of this bird in Indian scidptore and art. 

The bird in the corresponding left position is according to Warmington a Guinea 
fowl representing some African species, although' he sees that its head is unlike that of a 
Guinea fowl. He thinks that it was added amongst things Indian under some mistaken notlcn 
of the artist. Di. Ooomaraswamy on the other hand takes it to resemble a Himalayan quail.^ 
But the qusils do not have the pair of lappets on the throat as seen in this figure. 

The two animals in the second row near the ivory legs of the ohair were supposed 
by Warmington to be Hanuman monkeys, but that is not correct. They represent dogs of 
the tigirine breed which was produced as a cross between a bitch and a tiger. 

Fortunately we possess a detailed account of this class of animals as recorded by 
Alexander’s historians. A demonstration of their extraordinary strength and ferocity was 
given in the presence of Alexander himself, who witnessed one of them matched to a lion and 

* I am indebted to Mr. Arir Agaw, Director of tho Muacum of Anliquitioa. lataabul, for kindly 
sending me an enlarged pbotograpii of tho dish from whioh tbo present illustration is repro¬ 
duced. (Fig. 112) 

■ The Commerce belween the Roman Smpire an4 India, 1923, p. 143. 

• Coomaraswamy in a review of Warmington's book in Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. &1, p. 181. 
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out to pieces bit by bit but not 3 neldmg before his adversary up to the last. This hlled him 
with great regret that a epeoitnen of such superb fearless spirit should be lost. However, four 
dogs of this class were presented to him.^ This breed was reared in the old Kekaya country 
of the Salt range as recorded in the Valmiki Ramaya^a: 

I 

(Ayodliyakfi^jda, 70, 31). 

'The king of the place presonted to his uopliow Bharaia dogs of cuonnous size, who wero 
brought up in the palace, liad lorriblo fangs, and possessed extraordinary strength equal 
to tliat of tigers.* Tlicso creatures fonued an importaut item of trade Ix'lwcoit India luid 
the Western world and Uioir fame liad readied even up to Grcocc in very early times. 

In the third row two human keepers with flowing scarfs arc restraining with ropes 
two carnivorous animals, the one on proper right being a tiger and tho oilier on left a panther 
or leopard bearing ring spots on bis bo<ly.® 

The female figure is seated in tho centre on a chair supported on elephant tusks 
resting on the ground. She wears a s/Jri, most likely witli one end tuokod behind, ».c., tho 
mkadicJfha stylo conunon amongst Muratlia women in Western India. The sandals (chajfpals) 
on tlio feet dosorvo notice and arc a Roman foaturo. In proper Indian art women generally 
do not wear slioca. She wears on her head a turban witli a twisted role in front. Under 
it is shown tho &ont litio of frizzled hair, arranged on each side of the face in tliioo superimposed 
tiers eaoli consisting of tliroo strands. Wo have yet to know if this stylo of coifTuro was known 
to acistoexatie lloaman matrons in the first or second Gentry AJ). In India this style of 
hair appears on the terracotta figurines of the early Gkipta period, about 4th century AD. 
The significance of tho two small rods projecting from tho truban is not clear. 

The crooked object in tho left hand is a bow.*'* Tho right hand is held in abliayamudra, 
t.e., the pose for imparting protection.. It is a happy conception of Mother India to show 
in one band the abhayamudra and the bow-wielding attitude in the other hand. The attri¬ 
butes and omblrms of the figure suggest its most obvious identification with India [Bhfirata- 
Lakshmi] os Warmington suggested. 

^ Morindio: Alexander'« Invasion, pp. 363 ft., wliere the naterial is brought together in on 
appendix. 

> Warmington takes the right one as a leopard and tlio loft one as a tiger; Goomaraswamy 
os a hunting cheetah and a lion Tospoctively. Tho left one with ring spots is certmnly what 
wc call gulddr tendua in Hindi a panther. 

* I am indebted to Col. Btoart Piggot of tho R.A.F. for this suggestion convoyed to me in a letter 
by Mr. T. G, E. Powell of the R.A.F, 
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There seems to be ao anpport to ideutify in the form of this iigure &ny particular 
goddess from the Hindu pantheon. Tho at^ibutes in her hands and tl\o aasoviatod birds 
and animals do not convoy the details of any rdigions figure. 

Westei'n Asia was familiar with carved luilitui figures, and c8{>ecialJy Indian ivory 
from very early times. In the Palace Iu8ori]Ytion of Darius from Husn tlic import of Indian 
ivory is specially montioued for btiildiug tlio Palace. 

The aitiat who c^irvod tin’s huaiitifnl (lisli in nilver fluscrvcs niucli praise for liia 
ingenuity in one respect, vi*„ assooiatiug rudiMM ivory in the n'luvruniiulioii of tho ligurc in 
tlio form of tho legs of the dplicate chair. This IVniiirc | jointedly I'cfurs to India as tl\o object 
of portrayal. The art of this diaii ia dislinguisliotl hy a remarkable fi'codom from conventions. 
It is eloquent in its expression and ahovra Home indepondonco of technique. For portraying 
a subject like this, no ready-made convenliunni foriuida existed before tlie engraver. He 
had therefpro to full back on his own resourcefulness to devise in ofTontive symbol biiiguago 
for conveying tho intended theme. There ia no doubt that ho sucoccdcd eminently well 
in portraying India as a woman with fidelity to formal el gm c nt s then associated with India 
in the contemporary commercial world. The entire oonception is no doubt original and 
happy. 


Fig. 112 8ilver_Diah from 
Lampsacos 
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Tho surviving rocorrla of Gupta civiliHation present to us a brilliant ploturo of ad¬ 
vancement in literature, religion, pliilasopliy, social and human ideals, and none tho least in 
art, which onscmblo is a mirror of all that was graceful, elegant, sweet and uublo in that culture. 
Tho pormanont spiritual values of life liad Imou cast into an aeethotio mould tliat we call art. 
Tho art oroationa of this Golden Ago are exprosaions of tho spiritual liarmony and blissful 
realisation that wore the liall-mark of the superior motifs of thought and life comprisorl 
iu Oupta cuituio. There was a passionate desire to cultivate Uie beauty of tho body in all 
its aspects, o.g., in tho dressing of hair as soon in tho charming stylos of coiffure both in pain¬ 
tings and sculpture, in the elegant diaphanous drapery whioh aims at revealing tho hidden 
beauty of tlio figure, the beautiful ornaments on tho head, bust and limbs that pressed into 
service glittering gold and jewellery to enhance physical charm, but with a restraint that 
is tho sign of high nobility. Danoo and music constituted tho life-breath of tho people's 
culture who regarded them as superior to oven religious meditation: 

nicRTt i 

urrnrurTfjT ii 

(Jaiminlylivanudha, 12.22) 

"When tho people dance and sing and play on their several musical instrumonta, they make 
the Deity happier than by their mcditational practices—tJius have wo heard". 

This was the radiating spirit of buoyant life in the Gupta period. Verily acsthetio culture 
was wedded to spiritual culture during the Golden Age, as never before and after. Life is 
rich session of beauty, a Idwtijfu saUra, or rUpa saUra, in whioh the real emphasis is direoted 
to involfe the presence of drI-Lakshml as a blessing on tho visage of our earthly existence. 
The Goddess of Beauty is the supreme divinity to be realised os the aim of all our integrated 
efforts, and objects of art arc but symbols of her sparkling effulgence. Besides her concrete 
manifestation in many a beautiful form comprised in the octave of aesthetic creativity, Goddess 
Sri as the consort of Vishnu fills the cup of lifo with superb ambrosia for the ennobling of the 
human mind and spirit. This confers a higher purpose on Riipa or Beauty. The Gupta 
oitisen was conscious of this supreme missiou; he realised that lifo should be filled with forms 
of external beauty in order that it become a fit shrine for tlic permanent beauty of the spirit 
as manifesting through the higher moral and religious porfeotiona. Each higher being is a 
scaling summit of pdramitds, moral aud spiritual perfections, and the beauty of the body and the 
charm of objects that attend arc invariable oonoomitants of that supreme realisation. Such 
was tho positive idealism of life in tho Gupta age—beauty and moral perfeotion must go 
togothor; beauty and purity arc like the warp and woof of that richly embroidered fabric 
termed "Lifo" : this is tho moaning underlying the statement of Kalidasa—na riZpam pdpa- 
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vfiUayt (beaxifcy—but not for sin)—in the inapiriug moasoge oiid oasenuo of the aesthetic 
culture peimeatiug the Qolden Age. 

This magnificent and courageous striding of the human spirit into the spheres of 
concrete realisation is the key-note of Qupta culture. Art provides abundant illustration of 
this golden synthesis. Gupta art, bo it painting, bronao, sculpture, or terracotta, is essoutially 
beautiful. Men and women demonstrate in their person the highest ideals of physical oharm. 
Sensuous beauty is convoyed through an idiom that is easily comprehensible. There is a 
genuine fooling of joy writ large on the visage of the figures that arc so beautiful. Their grace 
is hcart-bewitohing, their placid charm haunts the mind, and the heart undergoes a now 
baptism imdor the graceful countenanoo of the Gupta figures. 

During the Gupta period, the beauty that showed itself in images, leliofs, scul¬ 
ptures and temples, was intended to reflect the glory of the Divine Principle called Deva or 
Vishpn or diva, etc. Vishnu’s heaven is the supreme abode of the cosmic moral order and 
the perfection of all physical forms. Religious experience consists in a simultaneous vision 
of these two porfeouons. This conviction had a genuine significance for the Bhagavatas 
{Fig. 113). They believed that the physical world around them must bo transformed into a 
creation of real oharm so that it may reflect the glory of heaven where Vishnu’s own presence 
made everything so effulgent. The acceptance of the Bhagavata Dharma was at once an 
invitation to share in the divine feast of beauty. The Divine must bo made manifest to 
visual experience through beautiful temples and religious establi shm e n ts where carved reliefs 
are fixed as mirrors of heavenly beauty and divine glory. The religious shrine was no common 
building; it W'as rather the embodiment of tlie anivorsal desire to recapture and recreate on 
earth something that was in heaven, to realise that rUpa of Lord Vish^u^ which no human 
mind could conceive and no physical eye could ever see: 

^TfhtrtTJrr ^ i • 

{Ragkuwxihia, XIIl.5) 

“Its form is beyond conception either in extent or in nature”. 

The invisible Lord should bo cast in a concrete form to bestow fixity on Him in 
time and space. * This function is served by the ahtine, the image and the worship there, all 
three being enriched with the devotional and meditational powers of the human mind. Thus 
the prdsada loaded with beaatdfol reh’gious sculpture, plastic forms and decorative elements, 
together with an arohitectural symbolism of groat richness, became a dynamic factor in the 
assertive aspects of Gupta culture. It stood as the most dominant symbol of all that was best 
in literature, art, religion and metaphysics. The carved reliefs depicting tliemes from Poranic 
legends were documentaries replete with symbolical significance. Thus the arohitectural 
planning of a rob'gios temple, with its circumarabulatory railing, stairway, terrace, focal shrine, 
cella, image, decorative doorframe, friezes, string-course mouldings, an intricate kikhara 
veneered with gciMihas and topped by an amuhka and its was egnsidered to mark 
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Fig. 113. ocaha4ilyI Viali^u on a liatiiiku of Iho Dovagrnh Tomplo 
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Fig. LIS. A terraootta 3gurinc from 
Ahichhatr^ 


Fig. 114. A terracotta Sgurino 
from Aliichhatr& 
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a supreme event in the life of the community, and depondod for ile success on the complefccat 
expression of its moral and material responses. The shrine stood os a visible symbol between 
man and God, aa the emblem of human endeavour blest by divine grace showering from above. 
To understand the springs of life and thought in the Gupta age, one should understand tlie 
eloquent symbolism of the shrine, whose interior was lighted up witli divine forms rapt in 
samadhi and peace, and tlic exterior adorned with an unusual decorative fervour drawn from a 
wide range of plant, animal and humau motifs or somi-divino forms, Tho understanding of 
art-forms is an invitation to unravol the mysterj' of its symbolism, especially whore tho oeotorio 
context is all-important in creating tlio outer form and symbolism is but the essential lang\mgu 
of metaphysical thought. 

Art and religion became closely wedded in tho Gupta period to command an unprece¬ 
dented oreathra enthusiasm and to map out movements of universal dimension, which not 
only filled the entire country from one end to the other, but also inundated tho surrounding 
regions in a peripheral overflow. It was truly a nation-wide movement in tlxe sphere of art 
with many a centre functioning in each direction and each region displaying a spontaneous 
oxuberanoe. Wheresoever the Bhagavata religion spread its benign influence baokod by an 
impassioned literary appeal, art monuments sprang up in its train os visible roflootors of tho 
popular surcharge. Wo find the farthest limits of the movement preserved at Dah Parbatijra 
in Texpnr District on the Brahmaputra in jVsaam, in the form of a typical brick-tomple in 
Gupta style. Its most beautiful part is tlia stone doorway with vertical bands oovorod with 
floral and soroll designs, but the moat typical feature is a pair of flying goese on either jamb 
which is a unique representation of tho mihgalya vihaga motif mentioned in the Brihaisaihhitii 
of VarahamiUira. The influence of tho art of Madhyado^a is patent in every detail of sculpture 
and arohiteotuie, whether the monument was raised in the east or in the west. The monuments 
were sited on the geographical routes of commerce and general communication and it is easy 
to discover the principles of planning to link each region with tho other. To the west of the 
Brahmaputra, the country of Pundravardhana, now comprised by Rangpur, Dinajpur, Bogra, 
RajsJiaiu, Malda, etc., haa yielded a largo number of Gupta sites and antiquities. Vauga 
(East Bengal), Samatata (the Qangetic DelU), Suhma (West Bengal called Radha) and Pundra 
(North Bengal), these were clearly marked divisions of the Gupta empire under Samudrogupta, 
each fostering a local school of art, but all together bearing the hall-mark of Gupta style, 
especially in the refined creations of the terracotta figurines. This rich and fertile 
laud of Varendra lying between the Brahmaputra on tho cast and the Kosi on the west 
and watered by the parallel streams of tho Mahananda, Apunarbliava, Atreyl, and Karatoyi 
(from west to cast) was once tho cradle of Gupta culture, from which wave after wave travel¬ 
led via thc-eea and overland routes to Burma, Malaya and Indonesia, influencing the art and 
culture of those peoples. 
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TKe neit orucibla of Gupta art and (raltors irafl the TOgbm of AngfL and Mithila with 
flourishing centraa at Champa and th^ latter boing an important centre on the tradc' 

TOiite north of the Ganga, and aiao a political capital Tccaiving tho special attmtion of tho 
royal iionse owinn to its allianeo with tiio LloUchbavis* Vailalb th& modern Baoaih in, Mussit- 
ffarput Diatrictj haa prodnocd a lar^ge niinabor of tlifi ini^cribod olay eoaUngs and tctTacotttL pi a-* 
quo3. On the Oanga wnff situateii rAta]i[iutra, the capital of tho oinjnrc, known far and none 
EL3 the 'City of Fiawoia', and famous tliroughoiit .TambCldvIiMi for the, ruHlitoiifl and funeina of 
ita oitiaene» wtioao acsthotic jieal ib i^rcsocvcd in numns oua flculptnroa and c3>ty fipurinoa frony 
old sites in Patna, da., Knmrithar and Bnlaiidibagln liocantly tho late Dr. A. 8. Altekai^ 
exposed a tonnootita plaque of unusual quality allowing tho figure of a rake (vi{£i} wltJi a chab 
longing look and -vigorous cxprei'ilon so iiatnriJ to tim leader of the courtenjui'is quarters of 
PAtubpairUi. A tiubsidiary arm oi' the artistic acivit,y of this |>oriod oxteudod ttm-ardu tlic 
south of the flanga up to Nalanda and Hajgic and fchenoo to tJie wcafc thmtigh Bodiigaya towanlij 
tho Sone Viilley eoveiiug the Oohcliakalpa territory of tbo Parlvtijaka BiitiiArajiia ami also 
what wiis then known OS tlic Atavilcarajya, as wcl] ag tbo fortiic vaHcys of tlic Betwa, SJudh 
and. Chaiubal There ia a cluster of Qiipla sites in this rogiou, the main lioinmcTeml coutoa being 
all aioi^ dottetl with art control aa pTOruiuout landmarks or atago^ of journey* The long route 
connected Magadba witlv tJjjayinj, inbersooted towanb tlio east by tlm Sriivuafcf-Kiitjd&mbl' 
Cited: sector and towards the west bj? tho tlathuia-Vidifia sector, all three taking witiiiu 
tboir Up almost alt the principal monumunta of this vifiual eourbyatcl In tho manaicn of Gupta 
culture. The valley of the Sone and its upper foedjei .Tohtia (ancient Jyotiratha mentionod by 
Kalidasa. YIl. 3ti) was an important highway towards fcbo Chedi country oi 

Jabalpur^ nnd tlie eostoru Ihio of Gupta monumonls stood along tho Koasm-Jabalpur Uns 
of communication. This was an aneiont tontfl from Mauryan timou and tho modem railway 
line foilowB it, A few nulea from Satna, in ttue fonnee Nagod State, was built tlio great 
of Bharlmt in Aiokan titnoe, kter erdargod by atone rfllfinga and gateways. The Gupta ar¬ 
chitects built near Kogod the a mall Siva temple at SauksTgarh. Uchalita (anoient Dchchoka- 
Ipa) is a Btatlon on this liiie^ aud tha beautifill ^Iva temple of Bhumrn is only six inilos from, 
here. Another important Gupta centre was Nachun'Kuthara, only about ten miles from 
Bhumra in the erstwhile Ajaygarh State. At Nachua thers ware two Gupta temples, one tba 
early eo-'called Fervatl temple and the other later, dedicated to Siva. At KfrrbToloi was 
also buUt a Gupta ahrmo, just midway between the headquarfcor of the Tons on the left and 
the Sono on the right. Down below on the ron-te ie Tigowa where a beautifnl Gupta temple 
hna been found. South of Tigowa only s few miles distant, ia the anoieiiLt site of Kupndth, 
where Aioka lisd put one of hia edicts. At the upper end of the sector just after Preydga have 
been found the Gupta sitea at Bhits. ^anoient Sahajiti) and Godhwa (ancient Bhettc^gi^Ama ); 
at the latter place ecuIptuxsJ remains of a yery magnificent Gupta twmpie of the time of Kumi- 
tagupta had been found by Ctmnmghnm. Boaides stone them were also brick templee with 
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moulded pilkra, pilasters and reliefs. Terracottas and moulded bricks {Figs. 114-7)^ formed 
a very popular media of aesthetic expression during the Gupta and post-Gupta times. 

Along the wostem vortical sector connecting Matbura with Bhilsa, marked by tho 
river Betwa, the number of Gupta monuments is large enough ; those at Dcc^arh, Udayagiri, 
Sanohi and Bran being famous. Tlic Doinvatara temple at Doogarh is a veritable gem of 
Oiipta sciilptum and arohitoctiu’c. Its carved reliefs and the dcoomtivo doorway arc inspired 
works of groat artists, in which one is face to face with tho equipoised and rcstrnhicd ]»ow«r 
of their aesthotio errmtions {Fig, Jl 'i). Tho cluster of momimcuts on tho Udayagiri hill, only 
hvo miles from Bhilsa (now Vidi^), preserves celebrated works of Gupta carvers. Jn tho 
words of Coomaraawnmy, "Tho Varalia Avatara of Udayagiri is of unsurpaasod splcndoiur and 
unabated energy : lioro Visliriu as the Primal Boar rsisos the earth (goddess) from tho cosmic 
waters at tho initiation of h now cycle of creation {Fig. 118)".^ 

The small fertile valley between the Betwa and its tributary Iho Biua was adorned 
by its Bhagavata citizens lavishly tlirough tho erection of a niunbor of temples. The chief 
centre was Bran (anoiont Airikina) on the left bank of the Vt.»& river os an important stage 
on the route from tho east U)wanlB UjjayinI, and from the north linking Mathura with Vidiia. 
Tho temples dedicated U) Varaha, Vishnu, and Narasiihha are typical Bliagavatn monuments 
with a wealth of gigantio 8 culj)tut 08 and beautiful reliefs, and also the monlithic Vaish.ava 
pillar, 43' high, act up by the two devotees of Visli, ii, Mat.ivisli u and Dlianyaviahpu in the 
reign of Budhogupta ut vbD. 485. The small ^iva temple at Mukarulara just on the point of 
the mountainous pass between Kotah and Jlialawar is in simple early Gupta stylo but charming 
in its carved reliefs. 

The resourceful builders in this period evolved the technique of brick shrines con¬ 
ceived from top to bottom in terms of moulded courses and terracotta plaques load d with 
religious and secular scenes as wall as floral and geometrical designs of inflmto variety. Prom 
Shorkot m tho Punjab to Mirpnr Khas in Sindh, and from Bhibargaon in Kanpur District to 
Birpui in Raipur District, there ai’e hundreds of Gup a brick temples of which an account as 
yet remains an unwritten chapter in the glorious records of tho Golden iVge. Chinningham 
wrote about the Shorkot finds; "The moulded bricks are the most charaoteristio feature 
of all the old cities in the plains df the Panjab. They are found of all sixes, from about 6* 
to 18** in length. The variety of patterns is infinite".* Some of them were decorated with 
bangle designs for the wrist, called kafaka {ka^aga in the Aiigavijjd), for tho feet, called hha^aga 
[A9igavijjd)^ with leaves, petals, and sepals, with floral rosettes and lotuses, with trompeting 
elephant heads {hatthika in tho Aikgavijja), with the trident or the kuajmlhha motifr of diaper 
variety. There were rectangular and square (leJMcdra) or even round brioks {martAaleshtakd), 

* A. K. Coomaraswamy, "Indian Sculpture,*' The Art New, Now York, April 27,1929, p. 4fi. 

• Alexander Cunningham, ArohaeologioQl Suroeg India, Report for the Year 1872-73, Vol. V, 
Calcutta, 1866, pi. XXX. 
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moulded pillars, pilasters and reliefs. Terracottas and moulded bricks {Figs. 114-T), formed 
a very popular media of aosthetio expression during the Gupta and post-Gupta times. 

Along the western vortical sector connecting Mathura with Bhilsa, marked by the 
river Botwa, the number of Gupta monuments is large onotigb; those at Deogarh, [Jdayagiri, 
Sanchl and Bran being famous. Tlic Do^nvatara temple at Duogarh is a veritable gem of 
Gupta sculpture and arohilccturc. Its carved reliefs and tlio decorative doorway are inspired 
works of great artists, in wbicli one is face to faco witlt tho c({uipoi8ed and restrained jjower 
of their aesthotic creations {Fig. JIS). Tho cluster of monumonts oii tho LTdayagiri hill, only 
five miles from Bhilsa (now Vidi<la), proservos cc’.ebratod works of Gupta corvera. In tho 
words of Coomamswamy, "The Varalia Avutdra of Udayagiri is of unsurpassed splendour and 
unabated energy; licre'Viahrui as the Prinml Boar raises the earth (goddess) from the cosmic 
waters at the initiation of a new cycle of creation {Fig. 

Tho small fertile valley between the Botwa and its tributary the Bina was adorned 
by its Bhagavata oitixons lavishly tiicough tho erection of a number of temples. The chief 
centre was Bran (ancient Airildna) on the left bonk of tho V’T..ia river os an important stage 
on the route from tlie cast towards Gjjayinl, and from tho north linking Mathura with Vidi^a. 
The temples dedicated to Varalm, Vishnu, and MorasiHiha are typical Bhagavata monuments 
with a wealth of gigantic sculptures and beautiful reliefs, and also the moulithio Vaish ;ava 
pillar, 4.3' high, set up by tho two devotees of Visli u, Mat iviali u and Dhanyaviah^u in the 
reign of Bndhagupla in A.D. 4815. The small Sivn temple nt Mukandarn just on the point of 
the mountainous pass between Kotab and .rhalawar is in simple early Giiptu stylo but charming 
in its carved reliefs. 

The resourceful builders in this period evolved the teobnique of brick shrines oon« 
oeivod from top to bottom in terms of moulded courses and terracotta plaques load d with 
religious and secular scenes as well as floral and geometrical designs of infinite variety. From 
Shorkot in the Punjab to Mirpur Khas in Sindh, and from Bhitorgaon ui Kanpur District to 
Sirpur in Raipur District, them ore hundreds of Gup a brick temples of which an account as 
yet remains an un>vritton ebaptot in the glorious records of tho Gloldcn Age. Cunningham 
wrote about the Shorkot finds: "The moulded bricks are the most ohamoteristio feature 
of all the old cities in the plains of the Fan jab. They are found of all sizes, from about 6* 
to 18 in length. The variety of patterns is infinite’*.* Some of them were decorated with 
bangle designs for tlie wrist, called kafalca {ka4aga in the Aftgav^jd), for the feet, called kluufaga 
{Afigavijj&)t with leaves, petals, and sepals, with fioral rosettes and lotuses, with trumpeting 
elephant heads {JiaUhika in the Ai^gwijjd), with the trident or the kuHjordktha nxotifa of diaper 
variety. There were rectangular and square {lelOi<ikdra) or even round bricks {man^laUshiakd), 

^ A. K. Coomaraswamy," Indian Sculpture," The Art Netes, New York, April 27, 1929, p. 46. 

* Alexander Cunningham, Arohaeologicai Suroey of India, Report for the Year 1872-73, Vol, V, 
Calcutu, 1866, pi. XXX. 
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Cunningham obtained suniiai matoriol at Bavaimi, Urn miles from Montgomery on the Ravi,I 
at Gniamba and Asranr.^ A very lejge number of such onmmenta) bricks was obtained by 
Hiranaud Shaatri from Sahet-Mahot, and typical specimens are still tn situ fixed m the brick 
8tuj)a at Samoth. This was the technique of bioaclcosting aesUietic culture by moans of trans¬ 
ferring geometrical, floral, animal and human patterns to essential building material like bricks 
and baked pilasters. Its posaibiblies were fully exploited, as evidenced by the large nurabor 
of monuments (listribulcil over an extensive area. As Baiui lias suggoslod in the Kddambarl, 
llie archilcuturc in etonu and in bakc<} clay enjoyed ctptuJ mnk (xUtmhhiiu irrr, likhila ttw, 
vJtIdriuL iiw) and'llic production of clay and sLiicco work ouu mass sonic bouutincil 

all tlm distant qiiartorn of spaco. Ah already statc<l, the Oah Parbatfya iemjile in the Darning 
District of Assam was made of bricks, with terracotta plaques discovered arouiul tha stone 
doorframe, which have been ooiiaidorcd to bo the best cxomploa of terracotta art known at 
present. The stylo was flourlslimg in Bengal as demonstrated by the finds from ancient si bos 
in Dinajpur, Rangpur, Rajahahi. Bogm and Malda, and lust but not the least nt Paharpur wliere 
the tradition as developed later has preserved a veritable feast of ornamentation in the lliouuauds 
of plaques fixed in the temple. Continuing through Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, the lino of 
monuments ext mds to the Rang Mahal region near Suratgarli in Bikaner, and then crossing 
the Thar Pnrknr desert in the slUpa of Mirpnr Khos in Sindh. The moulded brick and 
terracotta plaques and pilustors from the temples at Rang Mahal and in the vicinity which 
once wore liigblighta in this region of the Drisbndvatl arc some of tlie gems of Indian plastic 
art Tlifirc is amongst them a figuno of the Chakra-Puruslia of Viah, u and another of Ahir- 
budhnya, u form of Hudra worshipped by the Pasupatas. Thus it is evident that this region 
onco came under the iufluonco of the Pancliorfitia Bhagavatas who wore the strongest advocates 
of liio view that religion must be nuuin oonoroto through shrines, pillars or art monuments. 

A similar phonomonoti was witncffkxl In tJie Fatolij)aT District of Uttar Pradesh whom the banks 
of the Ganga are dotted by numerous Qnpta temples In brick and terraootta like the magnificent 
fane at Bhitargaon in Kanpur District. The rich merchants who liad amassed wealth by tlio 
riverine trade along the Ganga donated it to founding many religious establishmente and art 
monuments in their territory. The western-most extension of this movement is embodied 
in the Great StQpa (Mahe4i.khya Chaitya) at Mirpur which must have been the result of an 
enlargement of the eaxUer monument there. The selecdon^of itSisite was quite happy, being 
on the jimction of two vital oommerical arteries, vis., the one transversing north Gujrat and 
south Rajasthan to Pa^ala in Sindh. The same route peases through Banner to Hyderabad 
(Sindh) at present, but in ancient times it had much greater importance as the connecting * 
link on the one hand between the marts of Barygaxa (Bharukaohchha) on the mouth of the 
Narmada and of Ujjayinl in hfalwa, which was the richest trading town in the whole of Asia 
and rightly celebrated as the Sdrvahhaum Nagwa or die City International in the Gupta 

i /Wd.. pp. 104-5. 

• /hid., pp. 112-4., p.l XXXV, figs. 1*12, 
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ago, and on tho other tlto Contral Asian marketa, from which flowed an tinintemipted strcain 
of commodities along tho two routes on botli banks of tho Indus whloh wore picked up at 
Patala. Those routes are mentioned with tlicir two sectors hotli in the Pali and Sauakrit* 
Buddhist literature, and tho occupation of Sindh by the Indo-Grecks and their successors 
tho 5aka Satraps of Ujjoin was tlio outcome of wars waged to control the ricli trading prizo 
of the DvilrrivatT-Btililflca route. The maguiriccnt tUajin at Mirptir KIiim shuno as tho visual 
symbol of tho double glorujs of this route. Very iinLiirally jlx dcoorutivo niftliD} niul figure soul- 
pturc display tho art influcncoa of both GamUiArn and Mnlwu, which wore its two feeders. 

i 

A comprehensive survey of Gupta art monuments with rofcronco to tho sites whoro 
they origituitcd is indiHpcnmiblo for undui'stfindiag the nutional churacter of the movomoni. 
Tho geographical factor played a dominant rale in tiic distribution of the monumonls, and tho 
pulsating forces of comniovoo and rcligiouM propaginuia determined their dmractoe and magni- 
tudo. Wo have soon how certain areas received a special share of tho vlsiblo fruit of this aesthe¬ 
tic creativity. Owing to historical reasons tho largest number of well preserved monuments 
is found ill Madhya Prmlcah at present, but at one time tlie cradle-land of Uttar Pradesh was 
cnriclicd by temples and buildings in Gupta style on an oxtensivo soulo. Sariiath, Kajghal, 
Eosam, Bhita, Qadliwa, 8aUot-Mahot, Bilsud (Furukhabad), Saukisa, Airauji Khera (15ta), 
Kudarkot (auciout Qavtdhumat in Etawah District), BUttorgaon, Ahichclihatra and Ma!hura— 
these and many other sites have produced valuable inatorial of Gupta art in the form of 
temples, stHpatt (Fig, 119)^ sculptures, arcliitcctural pieces, terracotta plaques and figoimes, 
bricks, pottery, beads etc. Those antiquarian objects may have boon casually observed 
and even illustrated, but have not yet boon made the subject of an overall study to demons¬ 
trate the extent and quality of tho groat art fostered in tho Gupta period. In Uttar Pradesh, 
Mathura and Samath gave birth to two local styles of groat vitality and beauty which 
exeroisod far-reaching influonoes on tho art of tho northwest and Contral Asia and China 
through tho overland route on the one hand, and on the art of Burma, Malaya and Indo¬ 
nesia on the other. 

In the Punjab, Gupta relics have not yet boon systematically surveyed. But it is 
important to mention tho Jaina temple at Muiti, near Choa Suidan 8hah in the Salt Range which 
was visited by Sir Aurel Stein in the old town of Simhapura, of which the remaining anti¬ 
quities arc preserved in the Lahore Museum. The other sites include those of Pattan-Munara 
with its brick tower, of tlie Gupta period, Bhora (Shahpux District), Sangla-tiba, Shorkot, 
Sunot (Ludhiana District), 8ngh (Ambala District), Thoh Polar (near Kaithlal), Amin (Earnal 
District), Agioha (Hissar District), and Khokta Kot (Rohtak District). The time is now 
ripe for an intensive search which is likely to make a substantial addition to our knowledge. 
This survey ought to be extended to Qujrat, Saurashtra, Bombay, Berar, Ilyderabad, Andhra, 
T am I land , Mysore and Malabar on tho mainlaiui of India, and to Ceylon and the islands of 
Greater India, which received in full measure strong influeno<» of Indian art os it flouriahod 
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in the Ghipta age. Aj literary and religions heritage was transported across tho seas so also 
vital styles of art and arohitecture were borrowod by the colonies from tho Indian homelands 

The ideal of Gupta oul uro was harmony and syntliesia. The householder’s path of 
sensuous life and that of the recluse in rising above tho senses to obtain a consciousness of 
the Dh’ine wore both honour^ and the same found expression on tho formula bAuJui-mid’ii- 
prada, La,, e way of life that is "true to tho kindred points of heaven and homo”, Aotivo 
portioipation in tho affairs of the world and a release from their tension to acquire tho sorono 
repose of higher bliss, both were cultivated with an equal zest in tho difforunt stages of life. 
This attitude so widely roflcctod in literature and religion exorcised a very wholesome effect in 
the realm of art. On the one hand it invokes beauty with all its perfection of physical form 
and ornamental and decorative mako-np, and on tlio other port pays full homage to the ideal 
of spiritual realisation as soon in tho figures of Siva, Vialiiju, Bnddha 120), Bodliisaitva, 
etc. All are representatives of the invisible divine principle w’hioh confers infinite riohnosa, 
peace and blii« on human beings and is tho only essential reality worth striving for to oecapo 
from the ups and downs of life. There is no doubt a perpetual session of beauty portrayed in 
tho art of Gupta inspiration, bat all that is dedicated to tho qiirrtual ideal which is eveiywhoro 
dominant. Art, dance, drama, music, literature—all are aspeots of the goddess SarasvatT, and 
should be designed to lift the mind to higher planes of oonsciousness where the individual 
merges itself into the pure realm of tho Universal. This divine aymbol is cast in the oonorete 
form of the Gupta image enshrined in temples, whioh was the otomal light approoohod within 
the interior of the gatbhagphas or the human hearts. Serenity, repose, calmness, joy, unruffled 
fixity of the mind, control over the objects of senses, porfeot knowledge, compassion, disenmina* 
tion and wisdom—these are some of tho great principles of life and oharaoter whioh the divine 
images make manifest in the^abiding charm of their visages whioh once seen oan never be 
forgotten. Hundreds of such images and jiaintings aro extant to proclaim firstly the aesthetio 
perfection and secondly the attainment of the highest spiritual vision for whioh art was 
dedicated. 

The depth and purpose of Gupta art oan be perceived in the religious and philoeo' 
phical literature of the age, specially the Pura^uw, Poficharatra Somhitis, Saiva Agamas, 
SanakuirBuddhiat texts and the Jaina Agamic commentaries. That task remains to be 
done, viz., the ootreot understanding of the ideals and symbolism of Gupta art in the light of 
contemporaneous statement. Art was not a fleeting stimulation but a perfect dedioation to 
the ideal of life in which beat of human action and thought are in harmonv. 


3i. ART EVIDENCE IN KALIDASA 


The works of Kalidfijsa provide a rich literary documentation of the art and icono* 
graphy of the period in which the great poot flourished. This untapped evidence throws 
some olear light on tho vital problem of his date. That the poet lived in the early Gupta 
period is now tho majority view. Most likely tho tradition of Kiilid5aa being pJaood in tho 
court of Vikraraoditya to be identified with OhandragupU II of tho Gupta dynasty rcste on 
true foundation, although arcJmoologioal evidence for tho same is still lacking and perhaps 
may never come. In tlio absence of the aamc, dating within tho prescribed limits of o parti¬ 
cular king's reign could not bo warranted by positive evidence, still the intrinsio testimony of 
the poet’s own works points eloquently and unmistakably to the Gupta period (4th-6tb 
century) as the age when he lived, 

A satisfactory solution to the chronological basis of the evidence furnished by the 
poet’s works should bo looked for in classifying the internal data under the following heads and 
then plaoing him at the point whore all the lines of evidence may converge. Tho various 
approaches are; (I) literary forma and motifo; (2) vocabulary, language and style; (8) geogra¬ 
phical and historioal allusioas; (4) social life, oconomio conditions and political institutions ; 
(6) reh'gious pantheon and Puranio myths as studied in the light of their growth from simple 
to eloborate forms; and (6) art and iconography. 

It should be definitely possible to arrive at some ohroiiological basts for the date 
of Kalidasa from the picture of cultural life known to him. The present essay is oonfined 
to the evidence of art as providing the following important landmarks in this enquiry, 

1. Elaborate Lotus-like Halo. 

The halo in the images of the Kushai.ia period (Ist-Srd century) is quite plain marked 
only by an edge of scallops (Sanskrit liastinakha). This halo becomes elaborate in the Gupta 
period os seen in the famous Buddha images from Mathura and Samath. The essential element 
in the decoration of tho Gupta hatn is a lotus flower. Kalidasa makes specific reference to this 
kind of halo styling it as {RaghumtfUa, IV, 6). In comparing 

the halo of his ideal hero Raghu with s lotus parasol the poot nnagines that invisible Lakshml 
held a lotus-parasol ou the head of tho king, this cast a shadow, and the shadow was the halo 
itself resembling a lotus.^ A lotus parasol refioots itself in the lotus holo. 

The scheme of lotus decoration so far as the parasol is conoemed was developed in 
tho Euahhna period, an example of which is found in the big round cJJiatra in the Samath 

* g r eiqig yw sq pi i 
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Musoum once crowning tlio coloasal Boddhiaattva dated in tlic year 3 of Kaniahka (Fi^, /j).^ 
Tbo lotus also figures in the centre of the square fragtnonlary purasol of the Kusliana period 
belonging to the Maholi Bodliisaktva dated in tJio year 92.2 tIiq change in the Gupta 
period consisted in the lotus design shifting from the parasol to the halo {Fig. 120). 

The next roforcncc to an elaborate holo occurs in the description of Parvati where 
the poet conceives of her beautiful form to bo embellished with a mdiaLing halo (tfphurat- 
firabhamai^la). The term *j)rc^fidinafi4ala* has since Urn time of KaJidasa all aloiig boon 
used for the Jialo. The radiating pencils of h'glit forming the halo have been emupnred by 
the poet to the slender riba of crystal {udbkinna^alm-ialukd). Tin's imagery resU on a real 
feature in the decoration of the lialo as illustrated in the orb of some images, c.g. the Btaiiding 
Buddha image from Mathura dated in Gupta era 230 (049-60 A. D.) (B. lO^ Lucknow Museum) 
and also a Tirthankara image from Konkoli Tila (J. 117»* Lucknow Museiun). It is undoubted 
that the decorative elements of these Gupta halos wore derived from parasols in actual use at 
that time. The halo on tlie Buddha image No. A.5^ from Mathum occupied by a full-blown 
lotus at the oontre shows in ooucentric bands the designs of a rope, small rosettes {phuUdvati), 
foliated scroll consisting of peacock design, a coiled garland, a border of beads, and lastly an 
edge of simple scallops. The peacock design and the pearl beading are actually roferrod to in 
the BfihaUufhfiitS of Varalimihira as motils decorating a royal chJiaUra. BanabhaUa also refers 
to this decoration as the female peacock in the midst of a lotus pond {padmavana'iikha^inl). 

2. Conch and Lotus: 

Kalidasa refers to conch aiid lotus as decorating the door-jambs of houses. 
The Yaksha in the Meghaddta points out to the oloud that the cognizance of his house was 
the painted figures of innkka and padtna on the two sides of the entrance.® This motif is t 3 rpically 
a feature of Gupta ait os seen in thoDevagaih temple where figures ofoonch and lotus with scroll 
work rising from them are carved on the jambs framing the three exterior wall-panels {rathi- 
kdbimba) depicting Gnjendramoksha, Sesha^ayJ Vishnu {Fig. 123), and Nara-Narayana.’ In 
several pillars from Mathura of the same period these decorative symbols ore carved with 
beautiful rising scroll {pairaUod). In no specimen of Kushana art have iaiihha and padma 
as regular features of entrance decoration been found, although as individiuU rootifii without 

^ D. R, Sahiti, CaUdogxst of the Archaeological Fxhibilia in the Sarnalh Mumtm, 1910, p. 34, pLVIll. 

• V. S. Agrawala, Now Sciilpturea from Mathura. Jonrwd of the U.P. Historical Society, Vol. XI. 

Pt. II (Dec., 38), p. 72, pi. II; also Journal of the India Society of Oriental Art, 1037. 

■ J. Pli. Vogel. La Sculpture de Mathura, pi. XXXI, fig. 1. 

• V. A. Smith, The Jain Stupa and Other Antiguities of Mathura, /llahobad. 190J, pi. XCI. 

® V. 8. Agrawala. Gupta Art (1947), p. 17. 

• Dvdropdnte tikhitavapushnu iankha-pftdmau eha druMua, MeghadHta, IT, 17. 

^ y. 8. Agrawala, Qupia Art (1947), pi. XU-XHI, 
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the riaing scroU both were known to enrly art. The poet lier© seeim to be drawing upon 
a familiar motif of his time. 

3 . Fiffureit of Qaiitfa and Yamuna, 

The refcronco to the goddepsen Gaiiga and Yamuna manifeBting in human form and 
serving as altcndonta of ‘Dova’ (gorl Siva) witli flywliiaks in hand (tnwrte cha ItafigH-Yamune 
tadilnlm sachdmarc Dnmmascvvt/idtdni, Kvnulrammhhavat VTl» 42) icflccU greater chronological 
irrcciaion. This was the moat typical decoratian on ihe door-jambs of tlio Gupta temple. 
No specimen of early or late Kiishana art has so far boon fomitl portraying this feature. Indeed, 
with the emergeneo of the flat-roofetl small shrines in the early Gupta period (4tb century A.B.), 
the frame work of tlic entrance to the temple received apeoiol attention and various clomcnte 
of decoration w’oro introclucc<l to impart beauty, grace and life to the areliiteotural portion 
leading to the place of the deity in the shrine. No doubt the various elements of decoration 
of the doorways of Oupta temples, namely, the projecting image in the centre of the lintel 
{dvaralul(lta-tAmba)f attendant figures {‘praCihtlrVj oocuping the lower onc-fourth portion of 
the jamb, auspicious birds on wing {mangalyn-mhagu)t usually flying geese, auspicious tree 
{^rivriksha), stylised svasixka, Full-Vase {punjiakakUa), amorous couples (mithufias), foliated 
scrolls {palralaid), rosettes (phuJldvalll), dwarfiali figures {ymmatfias), and last but not the 
least figures of Qauga and Yamuna standing on Uioir voliicles, have invested these architectural 
speotmens with exquisite riohness and delightful form, eoldom equalled by anything else in 
Indian art. The existing specimens of temple doorways at Devagarhin Jhanai (Fig. 11), 
Tigowa (Jubalpur district), Bhumra (Nagod State), Naclina Kuthara (Ajaigarh State), Khoh 
(Nagod Stale), Dali-Parbatia (Darrang cb’strlct, Assam,) furnish these details in varying degrees, 
but the figures of Gouga and Yamuna are conspicuously sliown on most of them. Indeed, this 
motif became an established feature of temple decoration throughout the later temple arhi- 
lecture. We have definite proof that the figures of Ganga and Yamuna hod begun to bo 
carved in the reign of Chandragupta 11 (376-113 A.D.), as in the Udaigiri cave depicting a 
colossal figure of Mahavoralia in the act of lifting the earth, we find two flanking scenes show* 
ing the descent of Ganga and Yamuna^ on earth to the accompaniment of celestial music and 
universal rejoiomg. The rivers Gangs and Yamuna, the two arteries of Madhyade^a, seem to 
havo become the symbols par excellence of the homeland of the riaing powers of the Guptas. 

4. Fwlmu’s AUrilmtes in Dwarfteh Human Form, 

An important reference in the Haghuvnma nrmy be considered of capital value 
for our enquiry, as the truth of its pioture entirely depends on contemporaneous iconography, 
although its exact significance remained obscure. The poet imagines that when Vishnu^s 
germ hod entered the womb of tlio queens (Kairialya and others), the usual attributes of 
Vishnu transforming themselves into dwai'f human figures posted guard on the deity in the 
* V. 8. Agr&wala, Oupta Art (1947), figs. 6 and 7, 
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embryo. Each of them waa distingoiahed by hia reapectivo symbol, namely,lotus, sword, 
mace, bow and disc.t This picture is based on three facts verifiable only m the Gupta 
period, viz. (1) that the attributes were onceived in human form., Le., the iyudhas had 
become ayud}{a-fnjar\iahas ; (2) that as attendants they were of dwarfish size (vdmana); and 
(3) that in addition to the human form (pumAa-t^rtAa), each was marked {l&f\chhita) by its 
respective real form (murit). The first feature is referred to in a more explicit manner in the 
same canto of the Jlaghwai^a, speaking of Vishnu as being received with acclamations of 
victory by his aUribuUa in living form.^ All these three fcntiures appear for the first time in 
the images of Vishnu of the Qnpta period, more particularly the images from Mathura illustrate 
these features in a distinct manner. Vislinu images of the Kushana period at Mathura show 
the ayudhas in thoir natural form. In the Gupta images the attributes specially the ga^ 
and chakra began to be represented in human form, carved as dwarfs on the two sides of Vishnu 
and at the same time marked by the natural figures of msec and disc. Vishnu figures, Nos. 
Kt 191, B28 and 2419 (a terracotta panel showing a seated figure of Narasiihha-Varaha Vishnu), 
ore typical specimens in the Mathura Museum illustrating these features, the first image being 
carved on a lintel which formed part of a Vishnu temple at the site of Katra Keshavadova 
built in the early Gupta period, probably during the reign of Chandragupta Vikramaditya 
whose inscription was found St the same sito.^ Kalidasa had carefully observed these dis¬ 
tinguishing features of Viahjiu iconography as developed in the Gupta period. It was not a 
mere convention, but definite iconographio data which supplied the poet with his msteriol 
for the picture presented in the above verse. 


5. Other Iconographio Form. 

The history of firahnmnioal iconography based on the evidence of art shows distinct 
stages of evolution from the Kuahara to the Gupta and from the Gupta to the medieval period. 
The available evidence shows that images of Brahma, Siva, both in human and lihga form, 
Vishnu, with four arms, SQrya in '^Northern dress” (udichgavesha) wearing coats, trousers 
and boots, India, Kamodeva, Kubera, Karttikeya standing and holding spear, Lakshml, 
Durgd, Saptamatfika and Mahishasuramardinl had made their appearance in the Kosha:^ 
art of Mathura. The pantheon developed further in the Gupta period and also the various 
forms of each deity became more elaborate, e.g. Vishnu sleeping on Sesha, Mahd-Vishou with 
the faces of Narasimha and Vardha added near the shoulders, Vdmana, Trivikramo, Rama 
and Kiishna incarnations of Vishnu, Siva in his various exploits, Karttikeya riding on peacock, 
these are the forms for the first time seen in the Gupta art. A rcforonco to these forms in 


* Oxtptam dc^fihiT^lamamih sartSfi swipneihu vamanaih i jaliydsi-gailo/drriga-ohakra’ldAchhila 


muriibhifi, Raght, X. 60. 

' hetibhih chetan&vadbhiht, Raghu., X 12. 

• J, Fleet, Oorpne of (?up(a ln*criptiona, No. 4, p. 20. 
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the works of Ealid^ does appear to have some chronological bearing, as for example, the 
desoriptioii of Vishpu seated on a serpent’s seat (bhogibhogasamsinah) with LaJeshm! shampooing 
his extended foot is a definite iconograpbio form (Jtaghu,, X. 1, 8). The mention here is of 
Viah^iu not sleeping on the serpent but seo/edt (dsTno) on the coiled body (blioga) of a snake (6Ao- 
tn). The reclining form of Vishnu is picUm'd in Jlaghu., XIII. 6. In the Devagarh temple 
both the reclining and seated forms arc present together. In the lintel of the main doorway 
tho projecting figure.i is that of four-arm«l Vishnu seated on snake coils with the hoods for¬ 
ming a radiate halo at the hack (of. Kalidasa, 'whoso body was made ofTnlgcnt by the gems 
fixed in tho canopying hoods').2 The right cyxtcndod log of Vishnu is held in the bands of the 
seated figure of Lakshml {Fig. 12). Thus the forms presented in art and tlie literar}’ description 
arc in complete accord. The form of Vishrn lying on f5e6ha with Lalcahm^ shampooing the 
foot is found on tlio panel of an exterior niche in the same temple. The first form, however, 
seems to have been limited to the Gupta period, whereas the reclining form continues 
throughout in Indian art. 

In Raghummia VI. 4, Kartlikoya is mentioned as seated on the bock of a poacook 
{mayQra-pfisJuhelhaijim GuJiena). An inscribed image of Kurttikeya recently found at 
Mathura and tho only one known from the Kiishana period sliows the deity in standing pose 
holding a spear but without tlie peacock. Tiio Gupta images on tho other hand mark him out 
as riding on peaoock.s 

Kalidasa’s reference to the goddess Kali wearing skull ornament {kapdldbharai^a, 
Kum&r.t VII. 39; Raghd., XI. 15) is a later iconographio feature which cannot be reconoUod 
with anything known in Suiiga or KnphAj»aart and thus provides a strong argument against 
a date prior to the Gupta period. The Seven Divine Mothers (Saptamdtarah, Kumdr.)f VU. 
30, 38) were also unknown in the Surga period. Their earliest origin lies in Kushapa art and 
they take a pronounced place in the iconographio list of the Qupta period. Tho reference in 
Kumdrasambhavat XIV. 2-12 (although this portion of the book does not enjoy unchallenged 
authority) mentioning Kaittikeya with iakti, Indra on elephant, Agni on ram, Yama on 
buffalo holding Nairjita on corpse (preta), Vampa on malcafa, Vayu on deer, Kubera 

narawhana holding gadA^ and Kudra riding on mahdvrisha,, is only’ an amplification of the 
Brahmonioal gods represented in Qupta temples, c.g. the Gupta aculptiures of several of these 
deities from Bhumara in tho Allahabad Museum. They agree with the list of the gtiardian 
deities of the eight quarters recorded in tho Amarakosha (1, 8, 2-3). 

' V. 8. Agrawala, Oupta Art (1947), fig. 25. 

• T(U-phaxtd>mafidtdodarohutM^dlyotiUt-vigraham, Raghu. X. 7. 

• V, 8. Agrawala, A Handbook of the Sculptures in the Museum of Archaeology Mathura (1939), 
Fig, 40. A prominent example of this typo of Oupta Kirttikeya is now in tho Bharta Kala 
Bhavan, Banaras. 
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Another r{3forcnoB characteriHtic of Gupta iconctgritphy reUifs to the lifting of 
by RiivwriUf tli* rtdgtB londcrcd looM by the upbejivalA The pcena ia found depleted 
for ibe fiist time in S/ffitKiua Art* Muaonm tJOn 2^77,^ 

d. Peart NeckUtc^i mih Cmtml Sapphirr Pi'/uL 

A typical neck otnament of tlie Gnpta period conalatod of a neckiccc vith a aingle 
string of pearle variegated by a central larger und elongaUil bead nf seppLiro, Its most gtaphio 
jllustmtiona ai'C found in tlie Ajanta pnintrngfl in lH>th tiuilc and fomnlc dguroa. Tlio groat Ava- 
lokitc^vartt|HiUitod iji Oavo I ilktiitratoa tfic single iwad Htdiigivith a blue sappliirowoven in the 
oantrefJ^'^. 121)^ KUbdasa lofcTs toihis orneinent ns 18) or 

[Me^htidaia, I, IS), In tJio latter place nu^niion is made of the hig sapphire bead in the centra 

A dotid henglrtg low to drink the watars of the Charma^iBVfttl is 
oompaicd to a head of eappMra decorating a smgic stTingodI pearl necklace. This omamant 
aaems to have enjoyed a universal vogne^ aa not only paintaiuga hut sculpture and tErcacetta 
figurines also show it to bo in fashion. The poet himself noncmiks in another place: ‘Eemark- 
able is the beauty of the pearl itflclfi nothing to eay when combined with the radiant fiapphiro*,® 
Tho same comparison of the pearl necklace {muktamayT t/twAfi) with mpphlre is found in the 
d^ription of Qaifiga and YamuuA {Rn^hu., XUI, b4). Thu juiet saturated with tho bm of 
contemporary life gives cxpresaioti to ita cultural [btaib in delightful fino Doucihoa, In tho 
seventh century thbornanu3]iit had attainad the climax of popularity nnilor the name of 
to which Bans frequently refers. 

7h A Faitiied Terracotta, and PuiJtted iScitipCures, 

KAlid^ has only ono occanijon to refoc to a tertoootta Aguriue' whoto he dr>^ not 
fail to ubsBivc tlmt the olay pea<sodc of the ftiehi ohald Marfca^idoya was painted with colour 

BahmlulUr VII). Although terriLCOttfl Bgurinos were known as 
early as the 8ung& period it ib only the Gupta terraDOttas whbh reveal the use of brush by 
skilful pointeia. tTnfortunatdy u limited number only pr^erve the traces of this onca comtunn 
decoration. Gupta terracottas of this kind were found in llJll-12 at Bhlta about whioh Sit 
John Marshall wrote t ^^Side by aide were produced in Gupta times^ figurinas of a lor more 
finished style, whioh reflects in miuor meiusure the artifltie spirit of the pauit^ngs and eculpturee 
of that epoch. Some of tbc flgucincs are mthout a slip or paint; others arc painted in a mono- 
chrome—red or yellow, for instance, and others arc coated with a slip and adorned with a 
variety of oobntBr—red and pink and yellow and white’More reofiiitly a few of the numeronfl 
day Agurines found at Eajglmt show oolour and line paintings on thorn. The,?nri of a femain 

^ Kttiidias-^ daicfmuk!tabhiijtM}hdiAi>iis^apTa&fhas(inii/tsti i Mt^hadWUit 1, 

* Y, 8. AgmwftlAf Bmhmaiueal limigea m Mathura, 1937, p. 127, pL XV ffig, L). 

* fhJjefrJ mvkld tutyatn'^kir^m^ Raghu.f XVI^ d&. 

* Armual Report, A.S.l ISll-lS, p, 12. 
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figure ia p&inted in WAvy bauds of rod and white and tlie bvuaat band {hichapat{ika) is indicatod 
in black. On tho figure of a small boy tlio short drawocs arc marked by vertical bands in 
alternating colours. On some female hoods the paintor has indicated in fino black linos tho 
ornaments on tho body. In others tho eyebrows and the eyelids are marked in dear black 
colour.l Painted female heads with rich vurictioB of hair dressing and colours were also unear¬ 
thed at Shahgirda near Begrum. Indeed, rluring liiu Uu[)Ui limes paints were used to finish 
oil tho exterior surface of not only clay figuruios and stuccos hut also sculptures os seen in tlio 
stone images of tho Ajnnta Caves. Ju another place XVI, 17) Kalidasa refers to tlio 

female figures carved on pillars which liod become dull on account of losing their colours. 

8. Styles of Hair, 

Numerous references to tho aloA’a style of hair occur in the works of K^idasu 
and Baimbhatta. According to tlic Ainarukoslia, a docuniout of tho Qupta period, the 
daka stylb of coilTuro consisted in arranging the hoir in curls (c/nTriiaJeuntala). But even a 
more explicit explanation is oiTcred by Kfilidusa hiinseif in describing tho hair of Indumatl 
that her alakas were friailcd or twisted in small spirals {jkUtUmt, Raghu., VIII. 83). 
The female toilet experts (prMudhikd women) employed scented paste in order to 
secure the elTeot of spiral twisting. In tho description of Ynkshii,il living in separation from 
hor husband, the poet styled licr hair us tamUllaka {MagliadiUa, II), i.c. long liair loosely falling 
on shoulders, since tho devoted wife had denied bo heiself the luxury of toilet, and her Spartan 
bath {sttdhd'Sndna) had made tho alaka hair rough (Parusfut ) for want of oil, thus lotting it 
fall on the cheeks {MeghadHta, II, 28). Tlic alaka linir stylo is vividly illustrated in the portrai¬ 
ture of male and female heads in Gupta terracottas, soidpture, and painting, being tho typical 
stylo of popular coiffure in that period 122-4), Beyond India the style found its devo¬ 
tees in the fashionable society of Sassanian Iran and Imperial Rome. As negative evidence it 
may be stated that in none of the art spocimens of the Kusha^a period has the alaka style of 
spiral looks boon so far seen. Tho spiral locks of hair when well-dressed and arranged in parallel 
tiers framed the face in charming manner os is evident from some of the terracotta female heads 
from Kajghat and Ahichchhatra exposed during recent excavations. The stylo seems to have 
been considered a distinct contribution to female beauty. (Figs. 122-25) 

Another equally charming and goigooos, but less common, manner of hair-dressing, 
probably employed by high-placed ladies only, was the one referred to as the peacock-feather 
style (barhahhara-kfAa, Meghad/OUi, II, 41). That this was a recognized style of coiffure is made 
certain by a couple of roferonces in the Da4a*knmara-charita of Dandiu, vis. (i) arranging the 
hair in the style of tho feathers of a danoiug peacock*, and (2) tho masses of hair arranged in 
imitation of peacock feathers^. Both K&lidasa and Dondin liave used the term barha (peacock 

* V. fi. Agrawala, Rajghat Terracottas, J.D.P.H.S.p XIV, Pt. 1, (July 1941). p. 6. 

* Dalakumdracharila, Nlmnyasagar Press Edition. tllA-tmyura-barlhabhaAgya haiajp&iam oha 
vidh&ya, p. 46. 

* Ihid, barhi-barMvalxm vidambayafd helakaldpena, p. 58. 
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feathor) for naming this coiffure. The arrangement os seen on a few female terracotta hoadsi 
consista in the hair spreading fton! the central parting (simanto) in horizontal sweepa on both 
sides and ending in volutes [Fig. 12S). No doubt the stylo imports a princely dignity to the face 
and the highly aristocratic effect produced by it must have boon very much coveted. This coi- 
Ifuro is conspicuous by its absence in KusliM\a art. 

The use of pearl foatoons is a oommoii ornamentation in the malo and fonmlo head¬ 
dresses of tho Gupta period Tlio paintings of Ajnnta Ixsar ample testimony to tlio superior do* 
oorative oIToct produced by tho use of hanging pearl strings in tho liair and the crown. Nowlioro 
has this boon observed in Kushana art and festooning of hair with pearl strings may safely bo 
oonsidoiod to bo a Gupta novelty in fashion. Kalidasa must have observed this and had re¬ 
ferred to it freely in his works. The city of Alaka carrying on her head dripping clouds is com¬ 
pared to a heroine whose hair arc beautified with pearl festoons {muktajala-gralJiilamalaJcam, 
Meghaduta, I 63); oompatc also tho reference to jalaka-rmukiika woven iu tho alakas, 
[Raghu. IX, 44). 

9. Scarf unth Gceee PaUem ifuimsadukula). 

Tho goese seem to have been u favourito pattern in tho Gupta period. Cloth with 
haihsa design painted or printed on it occurs in tho Ajanta painting {Fig. 12G). Kalidasa 
refers to scarf witli haihsa pattern {harhsa-ckilma-dukiUa, Baghu., XYII, 26, and Jcalahanhsa- 
lahhana dukida, Kumar.» V. 67). The use of this beautiful design must have continaod for 
many oentiuies afterwards. TVo find mention of it in the Kadambart of Bai^a in tho seventh 
century. Later, the haihsa pattern occurs on Indian textiles of about the tenth century disoo- 
vered at Foetat in Egypt which wore taken from India by the Arab traders and were probabty 
of Gujarat manufacture^. / 

The fl 3 ring geese pattern with bits of lotus stalk hold iu the beak was a favourite motif 
of Gupta art being present in Ajanta paintings, sculpture and in the beautiful ivory plaques 
from Begram. Kalidasa has immortalised this motif in one of the most beautiful verses of 
Sanskrit liteiaturo describing the magnificent phenomenon of the clouds gathering and thun¬ 
dering in the sky to which the earth responds by horripilating in the from of growing mushrooms 
a sign which gives the hamsas a recollecting thought of the Manasa lake and makes them start 
on their aerialjouiuey, clutching little bits of lotus in their beaks to sustain them on the way^. 

10. Small Four-Pillared Pavilion. 

It seems that tho style of erecting small pavilions supported on four slender pillars 
with a modest seat under the canopy was a oharacteristio feature of Gupta art. Kalidasa meu- 

* V. S. Agrawals, Rajghat Terracotta, J. U. P. H. 8., XIV, Pt. I (July 1941) figs. 1, 4. 

* R. Pfister, Les ToQes Imptimees De Postal Bi V HindusUtn (Paris, 1938). 

* bisa-kUalcnja-chchheda-jtSlhegavunlab rtljahaihstl^t Meghadita I, IT, 
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UOD* It as cl,atul^mblui.pmMm,ita viKm, Raghu. XVII, 9). niuiaWmtta i> moro cxplioit 
m his do^ption of such a pavilion (oOino), modoralo in'sizo (n<irt,«oioto/,) and supported 
on four slander pate (rmnMandika-ckatushtaya), from tho joof of which festoons of big iwatls 
w^ pendanti The tae n^ure of tho struoture can bo understood by looking at its painUng 
in tl.e Ajante Cave. 127). Such a vtono omj.tiU.ted tho dstfiananmp^opa or a ^vilion 
to contain tho royal neat of private onrl public audience. 

11 . Webbed Fingers, 

The wobWni^fors of Imnds and footwero considered an ausiiicioim mark on thobmly 

rf a g.^ nm and arc often mentioned i» relation to tlio physical 

body of the Buddha both m tho £«ltea«nm and otlmr Buddhist worka KaUdasa ai Lore 

Dubshyante as of mynl birth from this sign observed in his hand extended to hoMZ^toy 
pe^ Oa^othdim^d, Sak^uola VH). As this cannot be called exeh^ively a Cupte 

feature. Its ohronologieal value .8 lessened. Aivaghosha aUo refers to it in the Buddha^L. 

12. A edmaotersUo ^’eoiwrd of Female BeaMly, 

Innuiuerablo epeeimeus of Gupta female termeottas and «mlpture. point to one 

charaeterstie feature of womanly beauty, vis., full broasis pressing against each oti.or without 
any mtorvonmg space bet^veou them [Fio 128 ) KaI{fJ»HA r«fss * ai • ^ without 

the two bmaste. so closely teey were pre«nng against each others This must luive 11” 
ventien of Wuty aeeeptod m tho Gupta period for representing female figure, in 
where do wo find tins feature m tho portraiture of women figures in art. ' 

13. Some lAterary Motifs, 

^em which he hvod. Some important literary motifi so well known in Buddhist SansSw 

oTlh B dZ POetO' of KibdSaa. We know that the great 

’ i ““itorious praise i„ the literature of the GuptTlriod Of 

tbs Bovoral pcrfoctiona of virtue known /m fhA xi. , IJcnoa. U1 

Buddha's eoTpasaion tewaraTortl^AW ^ 

Bnddhiat story-toller, expressed their lugbest adnTatlon*"f. ™ V'T” ^7 *** 

tales speoiaUy compiled in Banakrit by AryaiOra durinir the I V° 

Jataka deals with the theme of Buddha’s infinite meivo, • • ^ ®P““8 

pangs of a hungry tigre«i. The obvll me r T^.’" ‘"c 

‘ho was indeed a 


‘VS A ' ]K 9; of. also ebatfib MambhnmandajnH p 127 

V. 8. AgrnwalA, Gnpa Art (1917), p. 21 fig 26 ^ ^ » P- *27, 

« anymyom u>.pi4ayad.vXfo}&kBh!,Ql^ >dumdvayum, Kunulr.. I. 10. 
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Great Being, whoso magnanimity of heart connted no sacrifice too great to relievo the suffering 
of men and animals. The yyaghfi Jdtaku has its oouutorpart in the story of King Dillpa who 
offers his body to a Iiungry lion in order to save his preceptor's cow. The poetic excoilenoo and 
the warmtli witli which the story is roaitod arc in no way less offcctivo than tho Talo of tho 
Tigress. Indeed Kalidasa lias rcsnrrcutod Dillpa in Uto Gallery of idcid heroes. 

Tho theme of Buddha's temptation and his victory over hiara is tho subject of a 
boauUrnl poem in the liiuLUutoluirUti of Aivagliosliu. (from llio ruportoiro of Hindu iegeuds Kali¬ 
dasa has Holoctod a similai* iuciduut ruhiting to idiva, the king of Yogis, wlto when made tlio targot 
of his arrows by tho god of Iiovo reduced him to ashes. Buddha's Muravijaya and tho Madaua- 
dahana of 6ivu are but two versions of a single mligiotis and philosophical theme. Tito motif 
uiidorlying'both is idcntictil. 

A tliird motif is that of the Jewel and tho Serpent Maiden. Wc read in the Sacldhar- 
mapui(t4aTiko (p. 264-65), how tho daughter of the sorpenl-ldnft Sagnra who possoasod a priceless 
jewel equal in value to tho whob world, olTered tlic same to theBodhisattva named BrajilakOta, 
who accepted it. Corresponding to this is the story in tho Rcujhumthsa (canto XVI) iu wlilch 
Kumudvatl, the daughter of a Serpent-King got a priceless emament which slipped from the 
body of king ICoia, while tlio bttor was bathing in tho Sarayh, and tliat her father offered both 
tho jewel and tlie maiden to tho king. 

Another extraordintury example of tho identity oX motils in Kalidasa and in Gupta 
literature is that of tho Rain of Gold. In the story of King Rngliu and Kautsa os robted in tlio 
5th canto of tho Raghuwifnsa, wo find tho motif of tho Golden Rain handled with tlio utmost 
charm. The profusion of gold in tlie country evidenced oven now through Obt tho hoards of 
(^tipta''gold coiuB must have given tho impression of a rool Golden Age to its contemporaries, 
who it seems tried to explain the phenomenon of ovorflowing wealth, in terms of Ucavonly 
gold being showered on earth. The same motif of Suvarmvaraha occurs in tho DwyavaUdna 
(p. 223-24) in the story ofKingMandhfit&, in whoso palace there fell for ono week an incessant 
shower of gold coins. 

These rcscmbbnccs serve os reliable guides to the solution of the problem of tho 
date of Kalid&sa. Tho literary motifs combined with tho evidence of art are of such a definite 
character os to justify tlie mfcronco tliatKiUidusa and tho art and literature of tho Gupta epoch 
have an intimate rclationsliip and tliat they both should bo viewed against an identical back¬ 
ground. 
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33. THE GlJPTA TEMPLE AT DEVAGABH 


On the banks of the livor Votravatl which is held specially sacred in Bundelkhand 
and beautifios many a londscapo of tliat inviting region, there stands an immortal monument 
of Gupta Art, tho Da^avatara temple of Devagarh. It is like a perpetual tribute to the crea- 
trvo genius of Gupta sculptoia who conceived nobly and with equal elcganoe gave plastic form 
to their ideas. 

This temple is important in more ways than one. Architecturally it a perfect 
example of a 'Tiouse of god” as brought into existence by the religious needs of the Gupta 
people and combines many features worthy of attention. Tlio style of its set-up was copied from 
contemporary siiipas like which tho temple stands on a sufficiently raised terrace, square in 
section and approached by foxir axial steps on the four sides. The face of this plinth was 
adorned by a large number of sculptural panels suitably framed by short pilasters so that tho 
visitor while going round the temple on the ground floor could be made acquainted with a 
number of mythological scenes appertaining to the Hindu religion. It was like the Buddliist 
temple to teach the Jataka stories carved on their railing pillars. 

On the plinth and in its centre was built the main shrine, a modest building with 
sanctum mea.^ring 9^9* square inside and the four walls 3' 7* thick. The roof is flat but 
supports at tho top a towering iSikhara {Fig, 129), The flat roof is a well-known feature of 
Gupta orohitecturo but tho tower seems to indicato a somewhat later growth. 

DOORWAY 

The best preserved portion of the temple and from the acsthetio point of view carry¬ 
ing tho highest appeal is its doorway facing west (height 11' 2*, brcadtli 10' 9*; the actual 
entrance measuring 6' n*x3'4^*). Tlie two door jambs and the upper lintel reveal several 
remarkable features. The jambs are adorned with beautiful standing flgurcs of male and 
female attendants {Fig, 11) {praiihdri). Tliese figures with their gorgeous flowing hair and 
elegant drapery rank amongst some of tho most exquisite creations of tho Gupta workmen. 
The portions above the figures have beautiful bands of foliage pattern on artistically carved 
scroll works known as patrakUd or palravdli in contemporaneous Sanskrit literature. Of the 
other features amorous couples (dampeUi), dwarfish male figures {pramathas) and the Tree of 
Prosperity and hands of rosettes {phuUSvali) are typical of Gupta architecture. 

Tho upper lintel has two special features to show: (1) in its centre it has a projecting imago 
{laldiabimba) which seen for the first time in Gupta temples became a regular feature later on 
and continnos in houses and temples up to our own times, and (2) tho two ends of tho lintel 
are adorned with tho images of the river goddesses, OaitgS and Yamuna standing on their 
respective vehicles, the alligator and tho tortoise. This was a specially attractive feature 
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which originated in the Gupta period and for many centuries afterwords was accepted as the 
best decorative and religious pattern of a temple doorway {Fig, 11). It is most remarkable that 
Kalidasa with his unusual powers of observing contemporary art and life records the presence of 
the twin river goddesses Oai^gl and Yamuna aa being in attendance upon the diety {Kumurasa- 
mbhava, VTl, 42). The literary description truly supports the arohiteclural tradition. 

RATHlKl-BIMBA 

The tlircc other walls of the shrine arc decorated oxteriorly each with a big scul¬ 
ptured panel held up in position by a boautiruUy carved framework of posts^ lintel and a aii 
T1«e choice of scenes on these panels is strikingly original showing — 

(1) QajendrchMokska, i.o., the god Vislmu rodoeming the lord of elephants from 
the cltttohce of a monstcr-sise Naga; {Fig. 130) 

(2) Nara’Ndrayajui4aj}a6charfja, performance of austerities by the sago N<xra 
and NSrdyana in tbeii Himalayan hermitage at Badorlnatha'.l 

(3) AtianiaiSyt F’ishrru, i.e., Vithnu sleeping on the cosmic serpent Scsba* {Fig.12). 

The panels are extremely woU-dono and are exquisite specimens of Qupta roulpturo. 
“The drawing of the figures is generally spirited, and, in the case of the sleeping yfr/qM*, the 
attitude is not only easy, but graceful, and the expression dignified...The excellence of these 
Dovagarh rculpturcs has struck every one who has seen them, and in oxecutkn, I would infer 
the comparatively early date of the tomple”.^ It is notewortliy that the clutching figure in the 
elephant scene is tliat of a colossal serpent and not of an alligator {gr&ha) as required by. Later 
tradition. The framed and sculptured panels boar the significant name of Ii(Xth.ikCt-bifnba. 

JAGATI-PITHA 

The terraced basement, JagaRpi(ha^ as mentioned above; was‘adorned by a row of 
carved panels. Only a couple of them have survived in rifu, the rest loosened from their 
position were buried in debris or scattered in neighbouring jungle and the village. They have 
now been brought together under roof of the local archaeological godown. The panels arc 
veritable documents of Indian ioonograpbio history. They were in two sizes; the bigger ones 
measure about 2' 9"^ in height and about in breadth and supported a freczoliko course of 
smaller panels about 12" high. 

RlMA STORY 

The following bigger panels relate to the Rama legend— 

(1) Visit of Rama-Lakshmans-Slta to the hermitage of sage Agastyn who with 
his wife Lopamudra welcomes their honoured guests; 

^ Smith. History of Fine Art, pi. XXXIV ; later identified correctly by Y. R. Gupto, Annual 
Progress Report, Northern drele, Hindu and Huddhist Monumenif, 1918. 

> Smith, ibid., pi. XXXV. 

■ Cunniagbam, Archaeological Survey Report, Vol, X, p. 110. 
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(2) LakBhmAna mutilating Surpai^iakha in presence of his brotlior Rama^; 

(3) Kcsnmoction of AliaJya by Runin brom the petriflod condition {Fig, 131), 

This cloarly shown tlio picsenco of Ufmuhfatja story iu Lfio DovAgsrlt tcmplo. Besides 
tlio few identified ones tlioro were otlicrs left imidcntificd. Amongst such may be inoluded the 
following:— 

(1) Hama and Lakshmana {imctising archery. Kama draws the bow and trios 
to slioot at a target. Behind him is Lakalmruum stringing tlio bow {Fig. 132), 

(2) Buma'I/akslimana and Sita on thoh way to the forest (F^. 133). 

(3) Bnva^ta intimidating Sita in tlio Aiolm garden. 

Amongst the smaller panels many miacelkncous scenes of secondary impurlauoo 
from tlio Ramaynna 8tor}», c.g, 

(1) Kama and Lakshmana garlanding Sugtivo. 

(2) Fight between Bdli and Sugrfva with HanUmon as witness standing behind. 

(3) Sugrivu being persuaded by his wife and Angada to wolcomo Laksbmana. 

(4) Monlccys collecting stones for coustrncting the bridge aeross the ocean. 

(6) Ilanuman currying a monntoiii across the sky, most probably representing tho 
scono of his bringing tho Sanjlvanl herb from the Himalayas. 

KRISHNA SCBNGE8 

Tho definite connection of the Dovagarli temple with the life story of Rama is thns 
establislied beyond doubt. But what had never been suspected before is tho association of 
this temple with the Krishna legend. For tho first thno it has now been revealed that the 
detailed cycle of K^ishpa’s story was also depicted in tho plinth of tlie Devagarh temple. The 
present image in the centre of tho lintel in tho doorway of tho temple shows Vishpu seated 
on the coiled body of a serpent. It indicates that the temple was dedicated to the god Viahiiu 
whose image must have been installed hi the sanctum of the shrine. The presence of the 
Kamayana panels confirms the Vaislinava character of the temple. But the worship of Vishpu 
m the Gupta period was popular botli in tho form of Rama and Efiahpa. Kalidasa 
while treating of the Ramayapa story in kis Raghimmia doee not fail to moke repeated 
allusions to tho Kfishpa oyolo. In the MeglmdUtu ho roferB to the cowherd K:piahpa bedecked 
with the foatheiB of a peacock shining Itko clustered jewels.^ In tlie Bhitori inscription of 
Skandagupta we find a pointed reference to K|whna waiting upon his mother Dovaki after 
he had made short work of his adversary Kamsa. It is now to be clearly understood on the 
basis of not only literary reforonces but also of scolpturcs that the Rrishpa story had been 
perfected in very great detail'in the early Gupta period (IVth—Vth Century A.D.). From 

* Cunningham, Archaeohgieal Sitrvey Fejwrf, Vol. X. j). 109. 

• BarAepewo sp/rtinVa-rucAiml gojia-wsJtaitga HeghaJiUa, I-10, 
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amongst the panels at Dovagarh the following scenes relating to tlio cycle of Krishna legend 
can bo identified :— 

(1) Birth of Kristhiia —Here Vaaudova and Iiis wife Dovtthf are represented and the 
latter is handing over Uto now>bom babe to her hushaud to bo carried away 
in concealment to hin friend’s house nt Gokula. 

(2) Nmda-YaJ>oda in their domestio rotroat fondling Kfish^ia and Balarama. 
Obviously TiUlodfi is holding K^ina end Nanda has Balarnma in his arms. 
In the background ore the cows standing as well as seated. 

A remarkable feature is the distinction made by tlio artist in the 
dress of Dcvnkt and Yaiioda. In the first panel Devakt is dressed in a San 
with an attractive ooiffuro of frlazled Liiir, whereas in the second panel Ya4oda 
is draped like a rustic woman wearing a head cover (odl^nt) and abirta 

(3) Krishna kicking at ths milk carl. This is the unmistakable scene of ^katfailla 
which in fact snpphes a clue to the Knahpa story carved at Bevagarh. The 
ehild Krish^ is lying on his back and is shown kicking at the cart with his 
left foot The three milk pitchers on it have toppled down. Ya4oda astonished 
at this dnldiflh feat stands by on the right. 

(4) Kfiahna and his friend Suddmd. K^ish^a in the centre is elegantly attired, 
wearing Ida hair in a gorgeous wig of flowing alakdvdB, On bis loft stands his 
Brahmin {riend Sudama leaning on a orooked stafl On Krishna's right stands 
the lady Rukmupl expressing her discomfiture at the unbounded generosity of 
her husband. 

Those four panels almost complete in size portray four important scenes firom the 
life of Knshj[ia and offer welcome seculptural evidence indicating the extent of popularity of the 
Krishna story in the Gupta period. Tho panels are in tlio best stylo of Gupta art and may 
be assigned to the early Yth century A.D. 

INSCRIPnON 

A short inscription in Gupta Brahml eharacteis on a big square pillar noticed for tho 
first time by R. B. Daya Rom Sohni* reads as follows:— 

Line (I)—Ee^avapurasvamipadaya Bhagavata. 

Line (2)—Govindasya danam. 

“The gift of Bhagavata Govinda at tho holy feet of the Lord of Koiavapura”. 

Two interesting questions arise out of those, vis., the identity of Bhagavata Goviuda 
and the identification of Ke4avapurasvaml. My suggestions in respect of those are as foUows:— 
Ee^avapurasvami appears to be the name of tho particular image which was 
installed at Mathura in the Brahmanical temple at tho site of Katra Keshavadeva, 


* Annual Progreaa Report, Korthem Circle, 1918, p. 12, 
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which is known even to-day as the Eeahavapura muJudia of Mathura city. From 
Boveral architectural £ragment8 and four-armed Vishnu images found at this site it 
is certain that a temple of Vishnu occupiod this place in the Gupta period. How, 
an inscription of Chandragupta II was found long ago by Ounningham fmm the site 
of Katra Eoshavadova. This inscription was intended to record, as inferred from the 
construction of tho last broken sentenco, some pious work done or some monument 
raised by Chandragupta^. 

As tho atohilootural and sculptnrai finds point out this monument at hlathura woa 
a tempio dedicated to Vishnu. It appears that tlio builder of tho Vishnu temple at Dovogarh 
derived his inspiration from tho original Vishpu temple at Mathura and tho presiding deity was 
given tho same name as tho deity at Mathura, vis., Keiavapurasvaml. 

As to the identity of Bhagavata Qovinda it may be suggested that ho was a son of 
Chandragupta II and is tho same as Bhagavata Qovinda of the Basarh Seal, and now of the 
newly discovered Gwalior inscription^. In all likelihood this Bhagavata Govinda was the 
son of Chandragupta VikTomndityo from his wife DhruvaavaminI and like his father he con¬ 
ceived the idea of budding a Vishnu temple similar to Uio tempio at Mathura daring tho period 
of his mlership in Malava. 


‘ Fleet, Qup(a Inscriptions, No. 4,p. 25, Mahdr&jddhirdja M Samudragvplasifa pxttrt^a toipori^o- 
hUena imh&demydsh daUadevyamuipannena param<d>hdgavaijBnamahSrQj(ldhirS)^ fri {Chandra^ 
gvpiena). 

* Being edited by Mr. M. B. Garde, Director of Archaeology, Gwalior State, in tho Epigraphia 
Indica, 
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34. A NEW GUTTA TEMPLF. AT DAKRA IN MALWA 


The small temple at Dam in Kotali (Malwa) adds one more example the moderate 
aixed temples of early Oiipta period. It stAnds on a raised plinlli measuring 44'x74' with 
stopped approacJios from ilio left and riglit comom of the front side. Tli(» tomple> facing oast 
stands noaror the woatem side of Uie plinth. Tho colla or winctiim {tj4(rbhagriha) consists of 
four sqiiaro pillars, 6 J ft. apart from each otiior {Fig. JS4-6). liJaoh pillar is surmoimtcd by a 
square capital with projections on tho four sides carved with scroll worlc Above the two pro¬ 
jections on the same side is a lintel covered by a flat stone of moderate size carved with a big 
full-blown lotus in tho ceufcro showing two bands of petals and a band of floral scroll work. 
There ore four similar but smoUor lotuses in the four ooincrs. 

In the sanctum is placed a pedestal 4^ ft. square, with a square recess in wliicli the 
slab or t/onipaf(a fox the lihga seems to have boon onoo inserted. 

On each of the three sides of the sanctum two pilasters have been erected ut a 
distance of 3'9*. The pillars are s-urmounted by capitals with three projections on which three 
lintels were placed, each covered by a rectangular flat stone oarvod with five lotuses on tlio 
inside. 

On the front side two square pillatB were erected in a line with the sanctum pillars 
at a distance of 6J- ft. Those supported capitals and lintels were covered will\ a flat top 
stone, BO that on all sides of the temple a continuons circumambulatory path was provided. 
Outside the jrradak^indjK^a a stone course only 16' high &om the ground tan on three sides 
of the temple at a distance of 2'2' from the pilastcM. 

At a distance of 18 ft. from tho pillars towards tho esst side a muJcha-mati^apa resting 
on fmrr square pillars was once built, which probably served as a maudapa for the Nandi bulL 
The pillars of this msp^apa were standing in situ until about throe years back when tho restora¬ 
tion work of the temple was undertaken. Due to some misundoistanding on the port of 
the P.WJ3. Engineer, the old pillars were pulled down and were replaced by modem pillars. 
The seems to have measured 8 ft. square from centre to centre of each pillar. 

Di. A, S. Altekar who saw the tcmplo with Dr. Mathura Lai Sharma of Kotoh before the Mukha- 
was demolished informs me that he read on one of the piliots the name Gopavaraman 
written in Qupta script. 

On one of the two pillats of the front porch is written the name Achintya-dJnx^ 
Yo^ in characters of about the 11th—12th century AD. 

This temple stands msido tho Daira or the mountain pass connooting Malwa with 
North India, which is now called Mukandam and was a regular highway in tho Gnpta period 
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and later. The temple seoma to belong to the early Gtipta period as indicated by the following 
facta:— 


1. Small size of the sanctnm. 

2. Flat-topped roof covered by a 
single slab. 

3. Lotus decoration on the ceiling 
which is similar to tlie btus on 
the parasol of the Qupta iKsriod 
Budillitt images and also tlmt of 
the KusliAim period Bodhi- 
sattvas. 

4. The arclutcctural feature of the 
square flat top of sanctum 
is similar to the square parasol 
of the Codhisattva images 
found at Maholi and Mathura, 
placod above freestanding 
images instaUod inside a amaU 
Gandhakutl improvised for the 
purpose. T))o design of the 
temple is extremely simple. 

About 100 ft. to the west of the 
temple stands a Siva-Iii^gara, 2'8' above the 
ground and 3'9* in girth on a modem chabulra. 
It is a plain Uiigam and seems to have 
originally belonged to the mam temple, but 
removed to its present site after the temple 
had fallen. 

Adjoining the o/iohvtm is a well of 
moderate size built with ashlar masonry and 
having steps on one side leading to the 



Fig. 134 Carved Torana—Siva Temple 
at Darra. 



Fig. 135 Carved ceiling of Qupta 
Siva Temple—Darra. 


Wat 46 T. 

The Darra temple is worthy of being declared a protected monument. It would 
be bettor if measures for its complete restoration are undertaken, since majority of the carved 
axohitoctural stones were either still standing in situ or lying on the terrace when I visited the 
temple on 13th February 1950. 



35. SCULPTURKS FROM NACIINA KUTHARA AND KHOH 


The glory of Gupta art is folly exemplified in the Gupta Sivo-lii^ga from Uohahara 
area. Siva's face shows the perfect expressiou of aamddhi os dcsoribod by K&lidnaa in the 
Kumdrasambhava (UI. d4'C0), Tho gorgeous matted lochs in two tiers are oliarmingly depicted 
in an orderly fashion, with a girdling bond in tho middle and strands of descending li>ck6 on 
tho two sides also arranged in a happy manner. The whole treatment is distinguished by a 
balance and well doflnod foatnroa, and tho elTect of ominonoo unparts dignity to tho expression. 
It is tho unncuidJia’jaiarkaldpa of tho poet, but without tho ophidian ribbons which would only 
be scaring in such a acione countenance. Tho digit of the new moon abervo {b&lendu) and the 
vertical eye in the forehead below {kapdla-nelra) perfectly balance each other in a face aeathoti* 
oally perfect, and tho neat akshamdUi on the neck sorves as the fitting base of an ascending 
symbolism. Tho moon is the symbol of Soma, the ambrosial cssenoe of life and tho death- 
conquering principle of mental illumination or sainadhi. According to the ^igveda (X. 90.13) 
the moon is tho symbol of the cosmic nund of tho Creator (cAandfamd twanasoJdtofO.rcprcscnting 
its basic serenity and peaceful coolness which nothing con disturb, as also on orderly fluctuation 
of light and darkness manifesting os the brightness of creation and tho invisibility of its with¬ 
drawal. Solids has briUlantly interpreted the moon symbol by speaking of Siva's mind as 
collected in perfect concentration {samadhi-va^ matuu) and restrained firom tho sense attrac¬ 
tions of the 'nine doors’ in the citadel of tlie body {fMva'dvdr<hmshiddha-vrUU)^ It is tho 
condition of the withdrawal of the mind into its own unmauifesb source or contre expressed in 
Vedio terminology as luridaya vyavasthdjpya). The introvert gaze was a typical feature 
of satnddhi-mudrdt and oil the five points detailed by the poet arc here represci\ted, viz., tho 
shghtly beaming pupils made motionless, the eyeloshos still, the vision directed to tho centre 
of the eyebrows, the rays shooting downwards, and combined effect of it all being one of self- 
vision. It is difficult to escape tho impression that the artist of this perfect image had a real 
grasp of tho poet’s conception of &va in samddhi. In the whole range of Indian sculpture this 
particular 6iva*linga is hard to be surpassed for the expression of spiritual contemplation or 
iam&ihi in its face. It is verily the flaming lamp of supremo wisdom, imtrammelled by outer 
flickers—a nvsh^ampa prodipa in the words of Kalidasa. It is only in the Gupta age that we 
find such perfection gracing the endeavour of tho artist. He was no doubt a real genius who 
captured a vision of the truth in one of his rare moments, Tho image seems to have been 
carved in tho last quarter of the 4th or the first quarter of tho 5th century when Gupta art was 
at its best. Tho height from base to top of the liiigom is 38'' and that of the head 10". 

It may also be noted that there are throe Siva-lifigos from Khoh or from Uohahara 
area published so fax. One is preserved in the Allahabad Museum and illustrated by S. 0. Kola 
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on PI. XXA, B, of Ilia book Souljptiwes in the AUaKabod Munioifal Afn^eum, and described: 

164 Ekamukha Siva Liuga (6**Xl8^*) &oin Kob. Qupta Period. The lower'part 
ia roughly ohiselled. Above it there is a plain cylinder which contains on one side the bust 
of Siva”. (P, 30). A second Siva-linga similar in stylo to tho above but with more elaborate 
ornamentation in the form of a broad torquo round tho nook, a manitnald near the Imc of hair 
on the forehead, and a gawU'shO'ChU^fnani ornament on the hair above, really belonged to 
the Bhumara Siva temple and was published by R. D. Banerji in his Memoir, TJte Temple of Siva 
at Bhutnara (1924; PI. XV c). This was rojiroducod by A. K. Coomaraswamy in his article 
entitled ‘Indian Sculpture” published in tho special art number (dated April 27, 1929) of the 
magarine 77ie Art News (Now York), fig. 10. Somehow Coomaraswamy mentioned it as a 
find from Khoh, and in borrowing tho figure fnnn Coomaroswomy the same mistake waa 
oommitted by mo in my Gupta Art (1947; fig. 6, pp. 0 and 35). The third example is the 
present one, which is decidedly the best specimen amongst all such examples. It was found 
somewhere in the Uchahara area and at present is in the collection of Smt. Pnpul Jayakar, 
in Now Delhi {Fig. 136). 

Tho iconographic form of the Ekamukhl and Pahchamukhl Siva-lingas had been 
developed os early as the Kuahdna period, but in tho Oupta period the former became much 
more popular and was extensively installed by the Mdhe4vara tenohers in tlie shrines established 
under their inspiration. In the five-faced form, the five faces correspond to tlie five elements 
as follows: 

1. Sodyojata—Barth (front face); 

2. Vamadeva—Water (next face to the proper right side); 

3. Aghora (and Qhora)—^Fire (the Terrific face on the proper left side); 

A Tatpurusha—Air (the face on the back side); 

6. I4ana—Sky (top face). 

Siva is conceived as ashlamurti, the Eight-formed Deity. It was a Vedio conception 
explaining the principle of manifestation through the eightr forms of Agni, also called the Eight 
Vasus, whose names are given ia the SaUxpaiha BrdAmopa (VI. 1. 3. 10-18, tSnyetani ash(au 
AgnirUpdni). For the Pura^a writers the theme of Agni manifesting as Rndra was a popular 
one, and they have elaborately described the eight forms of Siva. Kalidasa enumerates them in 
the first verse of the drama Abh^jHdna-SdkunUAa, and says that they are the ‘eight visible 
forms' (praiyaksha tanu) of Siva. The list included the Five Elements, the Sun and Moon, 
and the Yefamdna. Although at first sight conohed in sacredotal terminology, the whole 
conception is rational and clear; the Five Elements represent the gross body or the material 
form j the Sun and the Moon symbolize the Twin forma of energy or the Life Principle 
expressed as prana and ap&na ; the yc^amdna represents the mind aa explained in the 
Saiapatha (mono yajamdnasya rupam, XU. 8. 2.4). Manifestation is thus a combination of 
Mind, Life and Matter, where Life results fiom the union of Matter with Mind: 
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Fig. 186j^^va-Ii))ga from Uclmhara; 
earl}' 6tli century AD, 


Fig. 139 MiUianata Siva in tlie T&ndava dunce 


Fig. 140 Family of Door 
Naolma Kutliara 
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' L Matter—Five Elements {paJioha-bhUta) \ 

II. life—Sun-Moon (jwarM'apnna ); 

III. Mind—Fooal centre of manifeatation, called the yajamana of the yojfia. 

In the PaUchainukiil &va-linga, the (nTnholiflni of tlic Five Elomonts as the Five 
Face (paHcha bnxknui) is explicit. But the Klcamiikhf form was a moto subtle fommla. Here 
the one face is taken to syznholiso all Uie five senses or Uie Five Elomonts, all of which have 
their centres in the bead as cars, eyes, nose, tongue and skin. The linga Imming the bead is 
explained in the lAfiga Purina as the Invisible Reality called avyalcta {awjaktam liiigam uchyaie, 
III. 1), which embodies and symbolises both life (prapn) and mind (mdnasaiaiim). The two 
rings in the ears, described by KAlidasa as kaniavasaJda ahhasvtra {Kumorasambhava, III. 46), 
and as showii in the present example, wore also interpreted to signify the two via., 

the transoendant and the immanent, the absolntc and the relntive, the paraimkdm and dohara- 
Jeaia. The conception of Siva offers a detailed formula of the creative principle or cosmogony 
as oripnally evolved in the Vedas and later elaborated in tlm Purunas. The images offer 
conorcto iconographio solultons to the problem. The formless Liftgam is the darning Pillar of 
Fire that resides within each one of tis os the ahhara or Inipcrishablo Prdi^, and the human 
is the gross material form in which Tiifo incarnates or manifests on the visiblo plane within the 
orbit of sonse-experienoe. 

The next soulptare {Fig. 137) is the head and bust of a male figure found in 
the jangle round Naohna Kuthara. Its height is 18". A t^ical Gupta feature is the pearl 
string (dbduotZt) round the neck and a big necklace pendant from the loft shoulder reminiscent 
of the iesha-kdra described in the Kddamban which became known as in the medieval 

period. The figure is powerfully built and the head thrown up with a partial twist towards 
the right. 

Fig. 13S represents a Pramaths or one of Siva’s gams. Siva is the lord of 
cosmic energy; as Kier)' Rudra ho is the supreme director and controller of all that lives and 
moves. He personifies the collective principle, the cosmic form which is one indivisible whole 
as the supreme divinity. But He manifests himself in creation as so many garas. The One 
becomes the many, and this is creation. Each gai^ aymbolises the principle of individualisation 
nnd Siva is thc lord of all the ganas. A gam is aptly designated os a Pramaths, a torbulont unit 
of energy, challenging and aggressive, possessing a dcstnictivo tendency, unless controlled 
by the master and in tunc with his cosmic dance. The ganynx are represented in the pose of 
ftolicking young boys. They arc the wonderful Boy Heroes submitting to the power of thc 
Eternal Yogi or sage that is Siva. In Saiva tcmplce a number of them were depicted in an 
endless variety of postures, as shown on pi. X of the Bhumora Memoir by R. D. Baneiji. The 
playful gams became a favourite motif of Gupta architecture, to which reference ia made in thc 
rdsovodo^ of Subandhu as hn^Ua (Jivanand's ed., p. 53), as hola-}cri4d in thc 
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Kadamban (Vaidya ed., p. 62), aa dhamorbdldpatya in the Avanlinmdari (p. 6), fihid as 
iiitA in the Ndacfuimpu, In an age surcharged with the ideal of Kumara, tlie depiction of 
those playful boys received added signiilcancc as a decorative motif in residential buildings and 
Bbiincs. Tho present one is a dno vigorous example of this motif duly adorned with fluttering 
ringlets, writslets, armlots, a tiger’s olaw-pendant {vydgJmhyutkha) and a woistbancL 

The next sculpture {JPig. 130) is roporiod to havo como ijrom Nachna Kuthara; 
its Iioight is 13" and brcadtii across the arms 18JIt depicts Malwnafa Siva in tho TJpdava 
dance, only tlio upper portion of tho bust being now preserved. Fortunafcoly what has romainod. 
vis., the head and the arms, adequately illustrato tlie notion of tho cosmic dance undertaken 
by the deity. Tho expression on tho face bespeaks great majesty and steadfast support to tho 
titanic pulsations of the dance. Tho released energy is expressed through the upper two arms 
rhythmically tlicown up and artisdoally framing the head, and also tho pair of lower arms, 
one of which in puiasant horizontal extension is partially preserved. The fourth arm and tho 
Ieg|i must havo been portrayed in a mannor to convey adequately the power and rhythm inherent 
in the performance. Tho twist of tho bust towards the proper left is a very significant feature 
marking both the. direction of the force and the overall roetraint exercised in its liberation. 
Dance is primarily the creation of rhythms, the balancing and equipoising of revolutionary 
tensions in one restrainod harmony. This appears to be tho earliest represontation of the 
Ta;i^ava motif so far known in Indian art, and one may at once concedo that tho artist’s effort 
has been crowned with complete success in the portrayal of tho nocessary clemonts of tho themo, 
viz., cosmic power lashing into motion but wedded to eternal poise and rest. Tho ruffied matted 
looks, the efUrUdma^ jowel on the head, the ananta^laya on tho arms and the bangles on tho 
wrists servo as hapjyy items of decoration enhancing the general effect of tho subjeot. 

The last example (Fig. 140) showing a family of deer (height 16", breadth 16"), 
originates from the older tSmple at Naohoa Kuthara and was found near it. Moat probffbly it 
was fixed in the outer surface of the wall of the verandah. In a hilly terrain a mole deer with 
two does and a young one is majestically seated in a reposeful attitude. The group represents 
a fine troatment of animal sculpture in early Gupta art of about tho beginning of the 6th century 
A.D.* 


• Rigs. 137,139 and 140 are also in tho collootion of Smt. Pupul Joyakor. Fig. 138 has boon gifted 
by amt. Jayakar to the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. 


30. A NOTE ON GUPTA SiVA LINGA AT MATHURA 


The Mascam at Mathura though rich in sculpturea of the Kuaha^a period, still has 
some specimens of the Qupta ago which are of excellent aitistio merit. The famous standing 
Bnddha of the 6th ooutury X.D^ is a well-known example os representing a quality” of art 
unachieved by other less fortunate centres. It is proposed through this Note to introduce a 
group of Mukha-lii'igns of the Gupta period found at Mathura. 

The temple in which the lir'igas are still found stands on a raised mound on tho slopes 
of the Mohavidya DovI Temple from which locality many specimens of Kusliajria and Gupta 
art were ooUeoted. A description of the temple and the Lhigos is given below:— 

The temple stands on a solid plinth 10’ square. Tho fiat roof of the main 
shrine is supported on four columns each bearing two brackets which support four 
horisontal architiavoB. The height of the roof is 8' from the floor. The main 
image faces to the East. It is not in a state of good preservation. It is an EkamukhI 
Siva Liftgam, which is 2'-6' above tho floor. The Mukham is the chief object of 
interest and artistically an excellent specimen of tho Gupta-Vakataka period resem¬ 
bling the^&va Lii^gas at Khoh, Bhumara and Nachana, etc. {Fig. 141) and displaying 
the characteristic serenity of Siva’s contemplative mood {Samddhi). It is remarkable 
that in an age when cultural life found its utmost expression, India instead of allowin g 
herself to debase in a sensuous appreciation of beauty regained her solf-consciousncss 
and worshipped the ideal of eternal self-oontrol oa embodied in Siva, who had subdued 
even tho God of Love, On tho forehead of Siva is shown the third eye in a vertical 
positioii. The strands of tho matted hair are shown in parallel flutes tuming upwards 
and termnating in an Amaloka shaped knot on which is shown the beautiful orescent. 
Round the nock there was a very rich necklace of several strings. The first string of this 
nacklace shows arranged round the central rectangular bead four big pearls, then one 
smaller plaque, and again five pearls on each side. The biggest pearl is of the size 
of an ordinary Amalakn and the sraoUost of a plumbery. In all there arc eighteen 
■pearls (muktas) and three rectangular beads in tho string. Below this is a precious 
necklace of metoUio plaques whoso number probably was seven. Its breadth in the 
centre is about 2*, This has two strings of smaller pearls attached to it one above 
and tho other below. Li the neck above the first string of tho big pearls are shown the 
three lines of the Qiiva. On either side following from the root of the upper crest of the 
fluted locks ore shown three loose locks falling parallel to each other and coming down 
to tho base of the Lifigam. The circumference at the upper end of the hair knot is 
3’—4', at the base 3’~6", at the nose 4'— V\ at the third eye 4'—4’', Height of 
the looks including the top-knot is 1 Distonoe from the floor to the roof of the locks 
above tho third eye 1’— 
to 
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The five lingas are arranged in two xx)WB. In the first row ^oro are three only, 
one of which is well preserved, the remaining two have completely decayed. The first one is 
a four-faced Liugam (Ht. 2'2", circinnferonco above Mckhala 2'8'') Imving near the top a AfeI7i- 
old consisting of two inter-twining cords whose inter-twinod spaces alternate with circular 
plaques. Of the two Siva lingams in the second row the more important one has been described 
abovo, tho other is a plain shaft (Ht. 2'—3", circumforenco 2* —11", Ht. of the nut 1'—^10", Ht. 
of tho shaft below the nut 8"). In tlie middle of the nut is a roitmd consisting of three 
inter-twining cords, probably roprcaonting the Ida, Pingalfv and Snshumnu. 

Between the two rows of the lingams is placed tho Nandi, wliidi also seems to bo of 
the same ago as the lii^gazns. It is a well carvod lively figure of a bull. 

It may be added that in the principal shrine above the mound are found embedded 
in the wall two sculptures of tho Gupta period, one a Brahmanical Goddess of seducing features 
holding a bowl in both hands, and the other a typical standing Buddha with halo and folded 
drapery as found in specimens of thie period. 



Fig. 141 



. 37. PANCHA-VAKTEA OE KIETIMUKHA 

MOTH? 

This word occurs ia tho following passages of the Padma PurdM: 

( X) ^ ^ 

^nrwT ‘Hcrr^ >Tm 

f^tr 3n^ ^ ^?rfr iRo<: 

m r^m^r Tm: ^rnffr?^ tr^r ^^^ to r ■wftnit 

^ iRo^ 

iTFf t T ^tf^^fe cT ^ ^(» t *{ [' ^ 7 if TC ^q r ^ qi wtu T f^Ow swwttrt- 

IRto 

(^) ^ ^ I ^ Tm ^ irrd^rnTf^ iR^^ 

1. Atikaya and Mohalcuya spying in Roma's encampment were caught but treated 
kindly by him. They divulged this secret of Ravana’s ruin : 'In the entrance 
gatewoy to LaAka is a beam carved with PaRcha-vaMra motif, ^ukr&oharya 
has said that as soon os this beam ia cut into pieces, Ravana will meet his death. 
Therefore, when this event takes place you should move to Potola to save yourself. 
This prophecy of Bhargava SUtro is engraved on a plate. Therefore, 0 Rama, 
you cut that Ddru into fivo pieces by a single shot of your arrow. We shall 
thereby know your might and offer stiff roaistanoe' (208). 

When Rama learnt it as iSukza’s prophecy, he put an arrow on his bow 
and communicating (his intention) to the two demons through Hanuman let 
the arrow fly (209). The shaft so disoharged from the bow split the wooden 
beam {ddru) into flvo pieces. The demons when they saw this prayed to Rama 
to spare their family (210). 

n. 'The wooden beam that forms part of the Gopura (in Lanka) and which is carved 
with the Pafloha-mktra motif would be split into five pieces and thereby Rama 
will cause your death*,—thus spoke VibhlHhaiaa to Havana (233). 

{Padma Purdna, Patala-khanda, ch. 112) 
It is dear from tho above that there was a deep-seated superstitious belief in I>aii]c£ 
that tho destruction of the Paflcha^vaktra Ddru which formed part of the chief entrance to the 
capital, would result in the death of Ravana, tho ruler of tho kingdom. The apparent meaning 
of PaflchavaJdra is ‘five-faced*, but it was an architectural term moaning the decorative motif 
of a lion’s face carved on the lintels of doorways or frienres of buildings. A lion is called 
paRohdnana or panchdsya because of its wide gaping mouth (the word paRcha being 
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derived from jWoAt vistdrtf Rat)ia£raim cortmentary fco fciia AmaTako^a}^ Tke PafkhawiHf^i 
motif was same as the motif of aneiaat Itidum art^ Ongiaally tbe wocd 

pigioified an excavated obaitTa-haU, and tlica a toinple ax palace, and ite oarlioat tuae in tbe 
seneo ia recorded in a copper-plELta maciiption from Kenhoii dated A.D^ 493 : 


Tie large window or opening with which the hoUowbg out of the rock etaitod and 
which remamod as the meet conspiemone pant of the wliole operation, was natniaUy oallcd 
the opening to the interior or sdaghara. This k&timuldia 

dcisign WEL 9 employed os a docoEativo motif on the facade of the carlior ohaitya-haUa, Later 
on it wee ■uaed fco eneloae or framo boautiftil himan faccB m the JrioEQ of Gupta buddings, 
and in the third stage the human faces wore foplaced by lion-faces, when the word 
KirtimuJcJta became synjanymous with the lion-face motif 

^TTT^ I {JEfwwwdro, lSd61) 


Avoiding to tic Mayia^Srn the front portion of the doorway {imikhthhadj‘<t} was to 
be decorated with the design of e gavdksha, a circular motif euclcBing the £gurea of a deva^ 
bhUta, vyalat siihha, Aa?fiso, etc. and adorned by plants or creepeiB of foliated pattern, and thie 
waa beautified on the top by a projecting or Kxftimukhci dfisign t 

sirr^racT^ ^ wramt g II \\ \U : I 

^ IT r< IIW II 5 fWTT^i^ I 

?hxs became a i^vonritc motif in Gupta art, and dozens of sculptures 

are prescired in the Sainath museum illustrating this ornamental design, showing a couveution- 
alised groteaque form, with eovaral fcatiirea specially noted in the Manasara, vvst, (a) large goggle 
cyca fWftf (^) round plump oheeks w), (o) fan-shaped ears like 

those of an elephant (J, and (d) wavy lines on the lower portion of the cheeks 
, Manasara, IS, 147-148). 

This motif began to be oonsldered auapicious and expressive nf the divine power of 
Kudxa in warding off cvib The lion became an integral part of iSiva's retinue, as stated by 


Kalidasa: 


3r%f^ Iff fiTftrf wnr 


{Raghuvatfi^ IL 3U) 


^ For thiB meatking of see also, 

(Ba^abhalta, HardutchariUi, Nimaya Bagar 6 th Edn., p. Ii7 ; my 
Cultural Oonutneatary oa it, p. &3, whors this dif[icnltp 4 iasftge has been aorreetly explain^Bd 
in preference to Cowell & Kane^ 

* JBBEASt V, p. 32, pi. XXVT; ATch, Sww^ ej/ TFcsfcrs Didis Series, Ho, 10, Intorijitions from 
the. CatJit4cmpUM of Western Indin, Kanheri CsveSj Ins. J, lino 8, 

’ See my artiolo. Krrti, Kirtimukha And Klrtietanibha, VlK, no. fi fFab. 1937), pp, 147-151, 
Deccan Oollege, Poona. 





Fig. 147 (b) 

Terrific Lion-face (AJanta) 


Kirtimukha Uon-face (Ajanta) 


Fig. 143 

Kirtimukha with female face (Ajanta) 


Fig. 148 

Lion-faoe with hamsas (Samath) 


Panohavaktra (Harshanath Shiva 

temple) 


Fig. 147 (a) 
Lion.faoe with chain 
(Mathura) 


Panohavaktra torana (Borobudur 
Stupa Java) 


Fig. 146 

Kirtimukha (Bharat Kala Bhavan) 
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37. PAf^CHA-VAKTRA OR KIRTIMUKJBU ^7 


Of the Eight Forms of Sive, as explained in Saiva philosophy, there are three 
categories; 

I Mind—called cnnn^, ?iT5r»T, FtJnrnft, etc. 

II Energy—called srPT, or jfrofTMlH, or representing the dual form of energy, 

ni Matter—comprising the Five Elements, ’Tf^TEft, the 

or the gross material forms. 

This constitutes the AihiamUrti principle of manifestation, lefeiiod to by Kalidasa 
08 the eight visible forms of Siva (5Rir5frfVr; We find 

very ample elaboration of these in the Liftga Pur^m (Uttara Khanda, chs. 12,13). The gross 
Five Elements or the Paficha Bhfitas ore symbolised by the lion, who is mentioned os the 
servant of Bhfitapati Siva {BhiUandthdnuga, Raghu. IT. 68). The Five Elements were regarded 
as the five faces of Siva called Paflohdnana or PaUchamukhx, whose iconographio form was 
conoived of as the Linga with 5 faces. By the use of double entendre on the word Paficha the 
lion was also described as Pafichdnana and considered to bo an appropriate symbol of the 
PaHchamdriut or the Five material Elements of Rudra*8 esoteric form. 


The artistic symbol of the lion-face {Kiriivaktra or Hanvaktra) was gradually sub¬ 
limated in the temple architecture of the Gupta age. The Vdyu Purdna giving an elaborate 
description of a Sahasrapdda Prdsdda of Siva (corresponding to a Sahasrcutatnl^-inai^pa 
temple) speaks of the lion-faces carved on the pillars, showing different expressions and 
beautified by the chain ornament fastened on the four sides of the shafts: 




I 


{Vdyu Purdi^, ch. 101) 


The chain-motif with lion-faces is a typical descriptipn of Gupta pillars. Rudra and 
Agni were both considered to be identical (SB. 5.3.1. 10, etc.) and to be Pcu$upati: 

^ KRF; gen l (<^»t«i Purdna, Vayavlya Sam,, 17.137) 

{Hariveahia, 2 . 122 . 24 ) 

I {lAfiga Purdi}a, 1.34.7) 

^ ^ ^ Purdrta, Vdya., 28 . 3 ) 

' The chain-motif on the pillars thus symbolised the flames of fire and the lion-faoe 

the Pafupati aspect of Siva, of Vayu 101. 21 has reference to the multiple forms 

created by the Maya or power of Rudra. Each of the thousand pillars in the temple of Siva 
corresponds to the yllpa or stake of a Vcdic YajSa. The Pumanio Riahis of naimisharanya 
questioned about the symbolism of the lion-faces and they were told that they represented ‘the 
wrath* of Rudra, which born from his body or the single fiery principle assumes diverse myriad 
forms: 
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fefT: THTfirsopr r tt^: ^ iR^vii 

^ ?Tim ^iRK ? I ^ *rflcM^ II 

«r(^ f^f^; IR^H II ^JTMIH^TIT ^ ^TT irerfR^T^R I 

xnninrfkftr^ ^ ^w<wiss?nn ?rt ir^^ii (Vayu P. Ok. 101) 

The Vailvanara Fire manifesting in each body is the fiery ohoin that keeps the five 
elomonts in the form, of lions {Sifkka MokahhOioit) tied together. That Fire reprosouts a flicker 
of diva's Anger {Krodka), which is tlie same as the manyu of the ScUa-^rudriya litany of the 
Yajttrveda : 

te«r% i irr^Tr^er to ii 

Each hon symbolises tho wrath of Rudra, but is kopt restrained by the fiery chain 
forged for him in each Tajila. One of the boosts was permitted to got loose from this ordered 
dispensation (Vidhana) and ho as VTrabhadra wrought havoc to Dakaha's Bacrifice : 

f^%5T I TOT f«r JIRTT ^ ll^^^il 

^ t iR^dii 

The groteaqne licoi-face, Siihhamukha or Kirtimukha as described by the Mdnasdra 
seems to have become very popular and a universal feature of Gupta temple architeotoro. 
From Tndig^ tho motif travellod to Indonesia where enormous Kxrttmukha crown tho main entra¬ 
nce of the magnificent diva temple of Chandi Kalasan in tho Frambanam group (Como- 
raswamy. History oj Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 203). 

This Kirtimukha motif received the technical name of panchavoktra and found a 
conspicuous place on medieval temple gateways, as mentioned in the following: 

^Jvfhp’jjHcfTO: ^TTWm^nsfT TO 11 ? ^ 11 (AparUjitajifichckha, oh. 129) 

i.e, on the aides of the two festoons {rmnddra) there should bo two Kirtivakira, 
whose grotesque apprearance should be indicated by frowning eyebrows, and bulging eyes, 
fangs, ears and projecting horns {upifiliya). Or, we find in the Kalyapa-kilpa, 



%. e, on the gateway known as majbafo/ora^, there should be a pOaima (spase-filling 
spiral or festoon) motif in the centre and on its two sides two makara-focea combined with the 
groteeqne form of Pafichavaktra or Kirtimukhas {KaSyapa-Hlpa, 12.8). • Describing a tUmbha- 
toraiyi, it is said: 

STT^RTf^rTOT I W’FTm 3IT 11 

{Kdiyaporiilpa, 14.27) 

t. e. the front portion of the beam or lintel of a toram should be adorned with the 
lion-face (poflcAzva^a) motif, and it is variously named os vaktratoraM, ihahvraiaravM or 
cihitratora^ . Indeed in the medieval art-motifs the pafidhamkkra or Klrt/mukka decoration 
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had become very much formalised so that it also seemed to resemble a tnakaramukha, 
specially owing to goggle eyes and projecting horns. The traditional architects name it as 
girdsa4<i from the word gras meaning a lion-face, and also sditkad^, from or an elon¬ 

gated hom-liko appendage. 


Wo have in the Padma Pardpo n parable relating to the origin of this rather im¬ 
portant motif of the Klrtimukhn. It is said that once Ruhu, as the emissary of the demon- 
king Jalandhora, approached causing great consternation onroixgst members ofliis family 
and their vahanas: 


# >5^:^ w ?rr i 

sr?ft i 

fspn Rmr; T»f ?T<fr i 

cm: ^ w i 

c^c(Tr^R cW W 1 


WI IT^R 11^ VI 
R 5rfE?y> ii^vjh 

5T5r; JTT^ mPRcTcT; 

^?fPRr: ^cTTI ll^VI 

srrm; f^FnfT^: iivoii 

WRT ^ IlYVl 

sftcT: srnrr^ uY;iii 

R iiyvi 

(Podwia Pttfdtto, Uttara Ehap.^a, ch. 11) 


The Cfiandralekha ornament on Siva’s head boxed out its ambrosial fluid owing to 
the fiery sniffings of the serpent Vosuki, as a result of which Siva’s body was drcnch(!d with 
it, and the series of heads became fresh with life again and muttered their practised recitations. 
There ensued a lively debate amongst them as to each one’s superior rank and priority of 
function, and they also became depressed with the thought of omissions in their duties. (Thus 
when, the five heads were in a state of confusion) there sprang up a mighty Oana from the pile 
of Siva’s matted looks. He has three faces, three feet, three tails and seven hands,—he was 
the mightly Klrtnnukha, having a resplendent tawny colour on the body end massive looks 
on the head. 

The five heads of Siva were struck dead at the sight of this strange creature. He 
bowed at Siva’s feet to pacify his enormous rage, and Siva thereupon conferred on him the 
boon i You maintain yourself by making food of those who are killed in battle. But the 
GaJ^ia Kirtimukha, unable to find any battle ground ready at hand, pounced upon god Brahma 
to devour him, but was restrained by Siva. There upon the Gaijis'Klrtimukha under the pangs 
of consuming hunger devoured his own body, and limbs. This bold action and devotion 
of his pleased Siva who assigned to him on abodo in his tuples with the fohowing stipulation 
*he who enters my place but doee not pay heed to you or does nob become conscious of your 
presence, shall face an instantaneous doom.’ 

The above legend mokes the Kirtimukha motif a port of Siva’s iconography. Siva 
is Hudra and identical with Agni or Frame energy. He manifests himself as Paucha-Brahman 
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or the Five Gross material Elements which are symbolised as the Five Heads on his body. 
On the plane of manifest life they have their respective functions and governed by an orderly 
dipensation. But when there is disorder and confusion amongst them in the ante principium 
stage, i. e. when their duties are not specifically marked or difforentiatod, they have the form 
of a single monster concealing all the heads in the form of matted locks. That is the Klrti- 
mulcha emanation of Siva himself. Siva as Agni is represented by a mav4ola, whicli is occu¬ 
pied by a pulsating Purusha of towny colour {Piitgda Purusha), who is no other tlmn the 
Akshara Purusha, or Silrya, or Angi himself, or Knlagninidra, the personified rqjogui^ or 
principle of activity. His place is very conspicnous, occupying the centre or apex of the 
main doorway of the divine tcmplo. Any one who enters the tempo but is not conscious or 
attuned in mind to this presiding genius of life and pranic activity, becomes devoid of life in 
no time. The word Hrti originally signifying a rock-oxcavation, now becomes synonymous 
with man^kda, tnoAttnd or yoAas and the 'face* filling it becomes esoterically indentical with 
Yajuaha Purusha or Akshara Purusha, which is the same aa Chakshusha Purusha residing in 
the Sun. Sfirya himself is the Simhamukha, the lion-face, the gaping mouth in respect of this 
cosmos. The Kirtimukha or 'Face of Glory’ is Aditya itself, where Klrti from its inceptive 
meaning of *a ohaitya-window to a rock-out interior’ is synonymous with Ya4as: 

«rrw5r; v (i§B 14.1.1.82) 

{Chhdndogya U. 8.6.1) 

The Aditya is called Pingala and so is Kirtimukha described to be Pifigala ; both 
are forms of Budra or AgnL The KirlimukJia is born of the matted looks of Budra and 
L himself hairy (jafila). The significanoe of this is also clear. Ee4a or is the preevargya 
or refuse or ejoctod portion of live energy. Budra is the predominant principle of Tafo* and 
Kirtimukha ia its material manifestation pulsating with rhythm of expansion and contraction, 
which are spoken of as the two jaws {hanu) of an open mouth. The Kirtimukha in this new 
sotting assumed an all-oomprehonsive significance, equal to that of Ru4ra himself, and as 
the principal Ga^ became the most important architectural feature of medieval temples 
both in India and Indonesia. The Puraima testify to the various stages in the evolution of 
the Kirtimukha or Paflchavaktra motif of literature and art. 



38. KlUTI, KIRTIMUKHA AND KiRTlSTAMBHA 

I 

Recently Dr. B. 0. Chhabra hod drawn attention to tUo toolinical meaning of 
the word Hirii and its cogiiato klrtnnat both of which denoted slirine’ or temple*. It is 
olcar that, tlioiigli in a majority of oaacfl tho word hlrti denotca temple*, it also means *a 
monumont’ in general, *any constmotionol work or ecnlpt^irol object intended to perpetuate tlic 
memory of its author*, and that in this sense the word klrtana can also bo employodt. We 
propose to examine the word more closely. 

TUo mediaeval Sanskrit lexicons record hlrti as on cqaivalent of praaada — 
klrtir yaiasi vistdre j>r5sud6 kardamc^fi cha 
(HcmacUandra, Anekarthosamgraha). 

Monikr-Williams on the authority of lc.xicon8 had recorded so early as 1899: 
'hlrii—praadda (favour) or prCisfida (a palace)*. AlUiough the printed text of tho Nodinl 
gives kirtih praauda’yasaaoh and some others follow, it may be stated categorically tliat praadda 
is an error for prdsCula and that klrti never was an equivalent of prasuda. The other synonym 
prasdda denotes both *a temple’ and *a ro 3 ral palace*, os Dr. Cun abba has mentioned. It 
is not correct to render kirti as *a palace*, as Monicr-Williams had done; tho meaning of ’temple* 
or ‘shiine* is more appropriate, but needs clarification. 

Originally tho word kJrti signified an excavated oluiitya>hall. The earlieat opigraphio 
use of hlrti occurs in a coppcr-plato inscription found in 1839 in front of tho large arched oavo 
or chaitya-hall at Kanhcri on a ledge of the mountain, some 30 or 40 feet below inside a big 
tope with 2 coins and dated in the year 245 of the Traikfitakas (a J>. 493): 

idvat kirtih sthireyam bhajalu kubhakari satsutarh pMshyandmruih^ 

'So long may this permanent kirti remain auspicious to Pushya’s noble son 1*. Whot was the 
nature of this hirti monument is mentioned in the epigraph as: 

Arya—idradvatlputrasya chatlyam ghaiiktpdskdneshfakdbhih . pratishthdpitavdrit 

i.e. 'he established the choitya of dressed stonc-brioks which was dedicated to the venerable 
i§&radvcx£ipiUra. It is to be noted that tho ohaitya was not a chaityamaxtdapa or chaitya-hall 
but a stilpa which was also called chaiiya, Tho expression ghcditapdshdneshfakd may moan 
'dressed stone blocks and bricks’ or dressed stone-bricks, preferably the latter. One thing 
is dear that the monument referred to as kirti in 493 a.d. was structuial and not rock-cut. 
Tho meaning of kirti current in the fifth century applied to such monuments as wore then 

* B. Ch. CnHABBA. Kirti: Its Connotatioa, Sxddha-BhdraH, pp. 38-42. 

• Published in the JBBRAS, V. p. 32, pi. XXVI; Archaeological Survey of Western India Series, 

• No. 10, Inacriptiona from the Cave-temples of Western India, Kanheri Caves, Ins. 1, line 8. 
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known. Structnral stupas and chnitya-halls and Brahmanical tcmplca hod come to bo erected 
in the Gupta perioil, side by side with rock-cut caves or cliaitya-Ualia and even rock-cut 
temples. 

To understand the origin of tlic word kirti wo must look to the earlier tradition 
of the pro-structural stage of cliaitya monuments. 

As firmly ovidcncod by tho ohaitya-hnlls at Bliriu, Pitalkhorn, Koj.if'ano, Bedsa, 
Karb, Kanhori, .AjnntS, etc. these atlagharn, nclamav^<tva, cJicfiaghara monuments were exca¬ 
vated ill the face of live rook. Their constmet-ion was remarkable, comprising a large opening 
to admit light and air, an inner pilbrod hall with vaulted roof, two aisles, and a scmi-uircular 
apse accommodating a rock-cut 8t“pa. It has been admitted by all aiitlioritics tliat prior 
to the introduction of rock artchitocturo there was a stage when tlic choityn-halis were erected 
in timber. Sucli appears to have boon tlio dmlya-jirdsuda of Havana in Laiika which was 
reduced to ashes by Hnnuman: 

tatra ck'ignih swtnabhavat prdaTdal cAipy adahyaUi. (Sundara. 43. 16). 

But gradually the technique of cutting the chaitya-halls in rock was discovered 
and perfected, and this architectural mode fired tho imagination of tho people. 

Hera then there was the scope for a new word. The cutting or scooving of tho 
rock commenced with the boring of an opening into the facade of the intended chaitya-hall. 
The facade {ghaTwnutkha) consisted of two parts, a large opening above now called chaitya- 
window and a lower solid screen pierced by three doors, one in the centre to give access to 
the nave (nuin^bpa) end tlie two side ones to the two aisles (pradahhindpatfia). As tho work 
proceeded the opening was widened and tho debris from inside was thrown or cast outside 
through that opening. The hollowed out mandapa of the interior was given the literal de¬ 
signation of h7rU and the initial opening with wliich the cutting commenced and which served 
a very real function in tho execution stage was naturally called klrlimukha. The ancient terms 
for our modem oAaitya-window must have been klHimukha. Wo are familiar with the root 
iU-kfi —'to dig up or out, hoUow out, excavate, carve, engrave*. The root b shown to have 
tho meanings 'to pour out, scatter, throw, cast* (MoNmn- Williams). The word ktrti was 
a verbal noun from v kri and in the earliest semantic phases was considered quite adequate to 
denote a modest and pbin excavated or hollowed out chamber, such as the early cells 
(garbha) and caves (guhtl) must have been. That tho original rook-cut chaitya-halls must have 
been so designated is also borne out by the historical ot 3 rmology of tho two subsequent 
words k"irtimukha and kirtistambha. Let ns first dispose of the second one. 

II. KIRTISTAMBHA 

Literally .the word kirtistambha implies *a pilbr associated with klrix*. We actually 
have such free-standing lofty pillars in front of the chaitya-JialJs ot Karle, Kanhori, etc. As 
a matter of foot such pillars fonned on integral part of the oarbest chaitya-prasuda architecture. 
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This is borne ont by the description of the prdsada in Lohki, of which a monumental pillar 
formed a diatinguisliing land^mark : prasudasyu nuUidma tasya stambham hemajMirishkiUuml 
utpdiayilvii vegena Hanumdn mariUdlmajah (Suudara. 43 17). 

Wo may go oven earHor, and wo find that the stfipa monomont, when standing 
under tho open sky, had also its freo standing pilhirs. The mounds of thick yellow clay ram¬ 
med as liard as stono, at Lauriya Nandangarh ofTor typical examples. Tiioir oonlenls Indicate 
that tiioy woro burial mounds. In the particular mound in wiiich a picco of gold-leaf with 
the figuro of tho Earth Ooddess was found, a litUo below that level was discovored a long 
hollow shaft 10* in diametor showing that onco a wooden pillar was placed there. In another 
adjoining mound tho shaft of the wooden pillar was found in situ. We have another instanco 
in the A ’okan plUor installed in front of one of tho Qatoways of the Great SuncLi Stupa. Pro¬ 
bably roferenee to a wooden pillar associated with a mound of earth raised over 

the relics of the departed onos may bo traced to tlie !Rigvcda X. 18. 13.1 Xiio Subhuparvan 
refers to suoh a pillar erected on tho top of a .vma'idna oJiaitya as chatlyayupaf the two together 
invoked os a befitting upaintlna in point of loftiness to Visin.iu riding on Oaru a.^ 

Thus in accordance with a well-established old custom tho caitya’prdsada was 
provided with its associative column. This explains tho existence of klriistambhas in front 
of klrti excavations. 

III. KIRTIMUXHA 

Tho term klTlimukha was at tho outset applied to tho choitya-window or the big 
round opening through which tho excavation work began and gradually proceeded. It was 
virtually tho gaping mouth of the excavated interior. Tho curve of the opening was rudimen¬ 
tary in tho earliest caves being broader at the base ; it then became hemispherical, the two 
open ends of the curve were still further drawn inside until it became a perfect circle in the 
Gupta period. Apart from its functional role as an opening for seooving in the rock and 
subsequently for admitting light and air into the dark interior of the ball, tho k'rtimukha 
was also adopted os a decorative pattern and its miniature repetitions were employed to beau¬ 
tify tho cornice mouldings or doorways or other portions of the facade. In this now setting 
the small chaitya-windows enclosed htunan heads, mostly female faces peeping out of windows 
{gaviiksha or vJttMjana). On the facade of the chaitya-hall of cave XIX at Ajaiitri, we find the 
miniature chaitya-windows with fomalo faces employed as a very elegant decorative device on 
the exterior of the cave. In course of time tho human faces w'ere substituted by lion-faces 

^ ut te sfabhndmi prOhivl tvat -parlmath loga/ft nuladhan mo aJiarfi risham. ttHm slhu^th pltaro 
d?uirayaiUu U* trU yamab siidani te minotu. 1 keep off the oartli above thco, while over 
thee I place this olod (or heap) of earth. May I bo free frorm injury. Hera let tho Pitxis make 
steud-fasl this pillar for thcc, and there lot Vania make an abiding place for thee.*' 

* chintaynmisa kr^kM*lhagnrutmanlorh aa diubhyaydt, kshane tasmin sa te7i4sich chaityayiipa 
ivocA<}Abrilab SabhA 22.22, Poona Edn. 
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as docorative members of the ohaitya-window pntlenis» and theso became known as Jcxrtxmuk'kas 
' or kirtivaktras. On tiio pillars of the Gupla period we find the klrtmuklia decoration in which 
the lion-face has boon accepted os a natural membor of the pattern. But the Jcirtimukhcu 
attained to ibcir fullest possibility ua an arcliilcctural member on the froal portion of the 
HUiara of a ITiiidu temple. Tho functional chaitya-window or Uio largo circular opening of 
the excavated cavoa Jiod long been supetseded or left behind, but it was retained os the prin¬ 
cipal decorative clement on tho facade of the sWuira. Tliis munumcnULl lion-face was 
termed kirtimhlm {tarlurdlive kirlhxtktraih tu nirffamlk/itim bhuvaijU, Miinasara 18. 140) or 
hwrivaktra {klrtvoaklram Jutrivakiram ckolUawd luirayct sudhlht Milnmra, 18. 161). 

IV. KIRTANA 

Tho word kirtana was derived from tho same root as kirii and used in the same sense. 
Qrammatically they are analogous to and dar'ana. From the scvcntli century onwards 

tho \i8o of kiftana for a ‘templo* became increasingly popular. AryasOra had used it in tho 
Jatakamnla as a ouiront term of the Oupta cultural vocabulary [krlmanti kxrianalaUini nive- 
kUdnx sairdjir diramapaddni sabhdh prapdi cha. Jatokamfila, p. 219 ; Exksbiitok, Buddhist 
Hybrid Bamhrit Dictionary^ p. 184). But the most conapicuous use of tho word occurs in 
tho Ellora Inscription engraved on the Eoiliisa temple which is called a klrtana : karidpi yasya 
khidu vismaafam dpa kilpi tan ndma klrtanam akdrayata ycna rSjUd. Dr. Flest missed tho 
significance of tho word and rondored it as Tame* (Ind. Ant., XII. 169). But Dr. Hultzsch 
appraised its true meaning and worto that *thc word must bo taken to signify a temple’ {Ind. 
Ant. XII. pp. 228-229). Hultz.sch added two examples from literatiiro, viz. from tho Ka- 

dambarl {kurvan ktrUtndni lekhayan hdsandni . Pfiihixnm xnchackdra, ‘ho travelled the earth 

.constructing temples and causing land grants to be written.* and the Agnipuroj^ia 

{kiriandni oJia ktlrayet), 'cause temples to be constructed’. As noted by Dr. P. K. Acuarya, 
it was originaliy Pt. Bhaga^'onlal Inoiujz who had realised kiftana as a tcohnical term mean¬ 
ing 'a temple’, 'a shrine’ {Ind. Aiit. IX, pp. 34, 36 and note 13). (Acharya, An Encyclopaedia 
of Hindu Architecture, p. 117-118). 

In an inscription dated V. S. 1003 (a.d. 1036) are found the significant words kirtu 
tain, with reference to a Vlslu^u temple in a cave at Udayagiri near Bhilsa (B. C. Chhabba, 
op. cit. p. 42). The past participle form kirUtam means 'was built’ and here the original sense 
of the root kfi w&a retained in its semsntio erolntion. 
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T]io pnriod from ahont 300 to 1200 A.D. falh into tliroo divlaions of almost equal 
length during whioh Indian sonlptnro pa8*Jod through tliroo phases of maturity. Ptylisti- 
cally, these pUascs correspond to the Classical, Outhio and Rooooo conventions of Western 
art. In Indian hiitory they are known as the Utipta (300-600 A.D.), the early medieval 
(000-900 .A.D.) and the late medieval periods (900-1200 A.D.). The present chapter deals 
with the history and cJiaracteristio features of Indian sculpture during the first plmsc, 
whilst the lost two phases wiH bo treated in their proper place in the next section. 

The Gupta period hss often boon desoribod as the Golden Ago of Indian history, 
above all in the domain of art. In the words of Kalidasa, the groatost thinker of the age, 
the art of the period maybe described literally as ‘fine art’ (lalUa-kaldt Raghuvamia^ VIII, 
67). It roflooted indeed a passion for refinement that was patent in every walk of life; it 
eliminated pondorousnnss and volume and concentrated more and more on elegance, prodao- 
ing ultimately a surpassiiig grace and delicacy wliich distingish Gupta work from that of 
all other ages. 

Gupta aoulpture is, more consciously and explicitly thou most schools of plastac 
art, a synthesis between the external form and the inner moaning. As Kalidasa has put it, it 
is like the union of Speech and Thought {vcig-jartha-sampfilta, Ragh. I, 1). The Bpiritnal 
content underlying the outer forms of Gupta urt is writ eloquently in the faces of the Buddhist 
and Brahmanical images, which oombino on intense religious feeling with a tranquil and 
olaasicol nli ar r n, Suoh expression can only lopresent the achievement of a true harmony, at 
this period, of thought and action in the actual lives of men. In the rohgious sphere tlie 
Bodhisattva ideal of the preceding Kusha^ia epoch, enjoining each to live for all, gave place 
to a new ideal of the attainment of the highest wisdom as an individual objective {anuUra- 
jflandvapti). In accordance with this now outlook, each seeker looked for reahty within him¬ 
self and strove for individual deliverance. He became himself a glowing centre of beauty 
and spirituality. The introvert vision of the Gupta Buddha imago is sharply distinguished 

* from the open, smiling countenance of the Kiiahaiia Bodhisattva. Peace, light, and bliss, 
emblems of tho highest wisdom, are reflected in the radiant visage of the Gupta Buddha. 
The change is visible to anyone who looks at a seated imago of Buddha carved in the Sarnath 
School {Fig. 120) or tho standing Buddha image of the monk Yaiadinna wrought in serene con¬ 
templation, or the imago of the sago Kapila in the laurumumya Vihara in Coylon, 

Tho Buddha image was first made some time in the early Kusha^^a ponod. The 
evidence of the dated images points to the beginning of the reign of Kanishka as the time 

• of its first appearance in stone. The image from Kosam is dated in the year 2 of Kamahka, 
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i.e. 80 A.D., or forty years later according to fiomo aoholors. The seatod Bodluaattva imago 
from Katra Koshavadeva, Mathura, although undated, is considorod to be a typical example 
of the art of the first century A.D. {Fig. 160). If we compare it with standing Buddha image 
of monk Yaiadinna in the Mathura Museum, wo notice a remarkable difference of style. 
The distinguishing featuroa of the Ku«h«).\a and the Gupta imagea of Buddha and Bodlii- 
sattva may bo briafiy tabulated as follows: 

KUSHANA 


1. Plain halo with scalloped margin. 

2. Absence of beaded bordor in the bab. 

3. Simple background of seated figures. 


A. Muscular body. 

5. Shaven hair. Spiral baiiiook covering 
bump of intoUigenoe. 

6. Bodbi tree carved on the back slab. 

7. Drapery partly plain and partly folded; 
folds less stylised. 

8. Folds of samgh lfi engraved. 

9. Drapery covisrs the left shoulder 
siica). 

10. The lower garment roaobing the middle 
of the log from knee to ankle. 

11. Presence of fly-whisk bearing attendants 
in seated images. 

12. Bight hand in abhagamudrd joined to the 
back slab with a projecting cushion. 

13. Ontd mark betwoen the eyebrows usually 
present. 

14. Eyes round and fully opened ; the line of 
the eyelids projecting. 

16. Upper and lower eye-lids'equal Figure 
looking up or towards the spectator. 

16. Plain border of samghdfi. 


GUPTA 

Elaborate halo covered witli lotus design. 

Frosenoo of Imaded border os part of the 
docoratioit of the halo. 

High-backed throne with horkontal arolii- 
trave and brackets of prancing figures 
(vglla-lara^)f os in the seated Buddha 
at Sarnath. 

Elegance of form. 

Shaven hair type extremely rare. Hemis¬ 
pherical protuberance on head covered 
with short ourls. 

Absonoo of the Bodbi tree. 

Drapery entirely shown folded; folds more 
stylised. Specimens with foldloas drapery 
rare. 

Folds shown in relief. 

Drapery covers both shoulders (ud/iagdrh^ 
sika). 

Drapery falling still lower. 

Absence of this-feature. 

Right band in abliagamudra carved free. 

Same mark absent in most cases. 

Eyes elongated and slightly opened; ho 
projecting eyo-bno. 

Upper eyelid broader. Gase fixed at tip of 
nose. 

Bklgo of the samghdfi frilled and ornamented. 


2i 





Fig. 162 Peripatetic Aspect of Siva with . Fig. 163 Dakehinamftrti—Terracotta plaque 
the lagging bowl, Ahicholiliatra, Gupta Period. from Abiohchhatra, Gupta period. 


Fig. 161 Bhairnva—Terracotta plaque from 
Aiiiohcbiiatra, Gupta Period 


Fig, 160 Bodhisattve JLmage from Kutra 
K<.6havadova, Mathura lat Century A.D« 
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Thus tho Gupta type of imago shows many features of stylistic evolution, which 
can bo easily diatinguiahod. Aesthetically the Buddha imago attained a high perfection 
in early Gupta art. It becomes tho tmo vehicle of the spiritual quality of Gupta culture, which 
found its consummntion in Perfect Wisdom. This supremo ideal of the Mnlmyana was now, 
according to tho Sad(Uiarmapurt4artka, called tho Ekaynm, *Tlio Only Way'. Both in tho 
Boated and tho atanding inaages, tlio figures are gracefully concoivod with **\vol” drapery 
revealing tlio form without excess of folds or oriiiimentation. The imago is now fully evolved 
und becomes tho aroh-typo for all aubsoqnout Buddhua, wliothor in soiilptui-o or in puinling, 
and whotlior in India or abroad. Tiie mudrm or pascs of tlio hands become olet^rly dorinud for 
specific purposes. The figures of tho two attondaut Boddhisattvus, Avalokitodvora and 
Maitroya, establish themselves in full majesty os indopondont images. Boautifui spocimenN 
of them have boon found ; for exoniplo. tlio Avalokito^varn figure in the Sarnath M-ueenm 
standing on .a fullblown lotua.^ Near tlio Bodhisaitva's foot appear two tantalized Bjiirits 
(pretd) with cmaciatod bodies whom the compassionate lord is feeding with a btruam oZ nectar 
flowing from his right hand. Similarly tlio cult of the Bodhiaattvaa with tho ofiigy of their spi¬ 
ritual parents, tho Buddha's, became widely popular in this period. Amongst tho bo^^t crou- 
tious of the ago’ may bo reckoned tho standing Buddha of ]llathura, tho seated Buddha of 
Sarnath in preaching pose, the oolossal copper Buddha from Sultangunj (Bliagalpur), now 
preserved in tho Birmingham Museum, and tho bronze Buddha now in tho Boston Museum 
—all products of about the 5th century and marked by inefifablo sweetness and spiritual 
calm. 

• Another aspect of Gupta art is its wide geographical range. From Dahparbatiyfi 
in Assam to ftllrpurkhhs in Sind, monuments of Gupta sculpture ore scattered all over tho 
country-side. Groat centres of tho art included Sarnath, Mathura, Pataliputrn, Dovagarh, 
Bhltargaon, Udaigiri, Nagod, Bhumnra, Ajanta, and the Gandhara province, whoiti h groat 
mass of remarkable sculpture, in stone and in stucco or baked oky, was produced. Outside 
India, tho school oxerciaed far-ixiaohing influence on tJie art of Cliina and the Far-East, 
moulding them into something of an all-Asian pattern. 

Architecturally, Gupta sculpture is often integrated with the increasingly ela¬ 
borate architecture of structural temples and excavated oave-shriueB. In tho Kusha^a iwriod 
tho image was predominant and tho modest shrine was only just beginning to apponx. It 
more or less rosomblod the form of a gandha-kufi improvised wiili three plain slabs liold in 
position by a flat top. In tbe Gupta period tho imt^e of tho doity, now fully evolved, found 
its counterpart in a fully evolved temple with flat roof, porch and plinth, Tho two match 
admirably and each a goin in its own way fits tlie other like jewel and its sotting. Sub¬ 
sidiary images and reliefs of attendant figures also find their due place in tho scheme of tomplo- 
decoration. For instance, at Devogarh tho main onshrinGd imago must have oontributod 

1 Sarnath B(d) 1 — Catalogue of the Sdmath Mumm, pi, XJII (b). 
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not & little to lli6 beauty of tlie temple j but so also, and more obviously, did tlio carved reliefs 
representing aubsidinry images on the plinth and doorway, Tbc entrance of the Daiavatara 
temple marks the liigh point of exquiaito carving. Tlio figures of Gafiga and Yamuna in 
th® upper cornurs and tho pairs of male and female attendants (pratihui^s) occupying the 
• lower porlionfl of the jambs arc fine spocimen® of aoulpturc. Other decorative motifs on 
Gupta doorwaya included figures of dwarfs (pramatha), email flowers (phullavalH), scroll work 
{peUrSva^ or patraUud)^ the auspicious tree {Srxvfxksha)^ the full-vaso {^Hr^ghata), and pairs 
of flying geese (fiamsamdlcl) {Fig, 11). Wo also find in aomo placos the lotus and ooucli symbols 
(^aAA/ta and padina) carved on tho jambs. Those togothor with the figures of Qafiga and 
Yamima form a characteristic feature of Gupta art, and both oro mentioned in the works of 
Kalidasa. As a typical decorative feature of the seated images may bo mentioned the 
highbackod seat with a prancing horse or animal {vyala-toraiM) between the pillars of the 
architraves on both sides of tho back, e.g. on tho seal of tho BamathBuddha image. 

Sculpture also found a due place in tho cavo-architcoiuro of the period. Specially 
rich in this aspect are the facades of Gave KIX at Ajantu and of tho Caves at Karli fl»d 
E^anhori, in which images of the Buddha occur as a beautiful and effective fcatuie of the 
decoration. 

From tho point of view of iconography, tho Gupta ago marks an advance over 
the preceding Kushi^a poriod. In the Kushapa art at Mathura tho earliest forms of Buddhist 
iconography appear in the images of tlie Buddhas and Bodhisattvos, and the age was also the 
formative period for the images of the principal Brahmanical gods such as Vishpu, Brahma, 
Biva, Kartiikeya and Sdrya, and of goddesses such as Sarasvatl, Lakshmf and Pdrvatl. But 
tho artists were still feeling their way and conventions were olaatio. With the advent of 
the Gupta ago, about 300 A.D., not only do th® sculptors follow conventionalised formulas 
[dhydna)t but they also work on an expanded pantheon in which the number of gods and 
goddesses and their Rids greatly increased. Fox example, Vish^a, is represented holding 
different attributes in hie four hands, and also in the guise of his various incamaiions {cmt&ms) 
of Trivikrama, Varaho, Karasimha, Rama and Kfiah^m. The form of Vishnu resting on the 
oosmic serpent Besha appears in several examples, the most outstanding being the one at 
Dovagarh 12), Tho deities Karttikeya, Indrs, Brahma and Siva also appear in their develo* 
ped iconographio forms in the upper port of this panel. In the same temple are two other sculp¬ 
tured reliefs encased in door-framos, forming nichos projecting exteriorly from the temple 
walls known as raihikd-bimbaf and representing two other parts of Vieh^iu legend, namely, 
his rescue of the lord of elephants from tho dutches of a gigantic serpent {Oajendramdhha), 
and Nara and Narayotta* engaged in austerities in their Himalayan hermitage at Badarl- 
natha {Nara-NSrdyana-tapasyd). In this important temple, dedicated to Vi8l]:i;iu nnder tho 
name of Keiavapurasvaml, were carved in the panels of the plinth the lif|-storie8 of Hama 

* Ooomaraswamy,. Bittcry of Indian and fudmissiaw Art figs. 168-161. 
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and Ki^^. TLe ac*noa from the Rami.TO^n' includo Hama end Lakfhtna^R practiBinf; 
tiCohQjy, the redemption of Ahalyaj Sita and % two biothcre moTchiug to the foieat, and 
tile episode of Surpa^jakhi 1S1-S3). In BOTeral minor pundba fbced in the upper oourao 
of tbo plinth were found suhsidiary Boonea, e.g. monkeys making a bridge over tho sea, 
Bali and Sugriva oombntmg aaoli other, and Sugiiva nppcaaing the angry Lakflijmn^ii. 

Tho story ot ICfiehna luid not previoualy been identified in the Dovagerh temple, 
bnt recent exaiuinatiou has Tcvoaled sconca from tlic K|ieh)jQ4rld enryed on pome pancle of the 
plinth. Tho more conffpinuotJR ones de]>iet KriBb^a’a birth pitd trimpforcnea from Iliy priton 
cell* Nan da and Yalfodl with tho holy chiHren in Ookula, iJie j oppling-ove]' of the loy'CJut 
{ddMn-R?a), and otJisw. Terhaps tho moat intercfiting h the bcchc aliewing B:i'iHiupa receiv¬ 
ing his supplicating friend Sudama lean lug on a cioolfcd atoff, in the ifioBence of Rnkmi^it, 
perplexed at the generosity of box bush and, lu a eouple of QupU BculptuxeB of the Molhura 
flthool, Krieh^a*s deuce ou tho head of a aerpent hen heeu identified* 

The remarkable bronreT statue of Brahma from Jfi:ipurkli;hfl, Bind, now deposited 
in the Eaxnohi Museum, is eln exeeptionally good epoefmen of tlit art of mctal-caalii g in tjiit 
period. But comparable with Vish^^u m rank and popular graoo was ^ivn, wLofo cktflical 
story is sung with exceptional charm by KfUidafia. By devoting hie altcnticn both to Eama 
through the JiiUfhtmuhAa and to Siva through the EitmaTaRambJmvaj KAlidosa, as the ro- 
proBCutative genius of the times, points to the Byntheaifl of tho rivEil olttims of thc£0 two gods. 
We havo cvidauce in ItuGha^ soulpturc of tho Pfidnpatns and the Bh^avatas kahioniug 
their invagea to win aoctaiiau recognition. During the Gupta period iSiva and Vishnu are 
no longerseotariau dsitice but emerge as national gods aotitjed to unrvCtfeal adornticin 
and tho same high honour as wna bestowed on the Buddha; and images of l§iva in the foim 
of (kamukh^-linffa now oamo much into vogiio {Fi^. 236}. 

Tho most important group of Gupta temples haE aurviveci in CeutisI India, uamoly 
at Udaigiri, Bhumara and KJioh in Nngod dtate and at Nachna-KutbGra in Ajaigarh State. 
The t&mpift at Bhumora has preserved a fine Siva-^t^^a and a still finer one has been found 
at Kbob. These temples also contain iuiagcB of the pfiineipal gods andgoddeases of the Biah’ 
jnanioal pantheon popular in olasaicd timea A conolave of them is found in tacuh temple, almost 
corresponding to their enumeiation by ^pilidasa in the JEwmdfctstjjniAaw fll, £0-26) ■ that 
atBhumeTs, for example, preserves those of Tsmfl,SuTya,Knbera,BrahmS, India, Karttiheya 
aud Mahiahasurama'rdinl. The colossal image of Mohavarahs at Udaigiri, depicting tho fiocne of 
the rescuing of the earth from the ocean {pnthim-udmliaiia) is a powerful sculpture and afibrds 
an instance of gao-teotenic movement oxpreaHod in art. 'A Jdndred subject is the lifting of 
KoiUaa by Eivaija, found at Mathura, and Mount Gcvaxdiiana by Kpiah^ia, of which a bem- 

> 5:twnw'aSHm6Aoua, Vll, 42 (ittHne cha &aAg&^Yaimne SfKhamore d^am^assvt&hmrn ); 

Meghaduta, IT, 17 JetAkha-^adrfutu). 
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atiful oxMQpIe odats on a pillar from Mfi^idor in Jodhpur State.* The sculpture of the late 
Gupta and early Pallava period shows other examples of the successful rendering of tense 
colossal movement in eoulpture, of which the Mahishasuramardinl carved at Mahabolipuram 
is a good example. 

In the groat Siva tomple at Ahiohchhatra were recently unearthed a number of beau¬ 
tiful terracotta plaques of large size, which had formed part of the frieze around the upper torraco 
of the temple and depicted the prinoipal events in Siva's life: his destruction of the sacrifice of 
Bakalm Prajapati, his father-in-law, the liolocaust wrought there by his playful gaffos, his assu¬ 
mption of the terrific form of Bhoirava {Fig. 151), his peripatetic aspect with the begging-bowl 
in hand {Fig, 152), his Urdhva-relas form as Lahuttla, his dalliances withParvatl in thd renewed 
marital life, and finally his ropoaeful ascetic fonn as Dakshi^iamflrti, Lord of yoga and divine 
wisdom* {Fig. 153). Wth the growth of the complex Puranio pantheon a full picture of which 
can be built up from the works of Bu^r^abhatta in the first half of the 7th century A.D., the 
scope of Saivic iconography was greatly enlarged, and this is more fully reflected in the next 
phase of artistic development represented in the great temples of Aihole and EUora built 
during the early OhMukya and the Rashtrakfita periods. 

The terracotta art of the Gupta period was a major factor in the development of the 
art-oonaoiousneas of the age, and claimed a place of honour alongside stono-sculptuie, painting, 
and architooture. Banabhatta, in a poetic roferenoo to the love-smitten condition of Vai- 
iampayana, speaks of h>m as being seated statuosquely like a pil l ar in a building {stambhita tta), 
a %iire in painting {Ixkhlta iva), a carved imago in sculpture {uiJdnyi iva), or a figure modelled 
in clay (pustowwya *va). 

Fortunately a fair number-of temples built in brick with ornamental mouldings and 
friezes of terraootta-panols survive from this period and are distributed over a wide area in 
the Panjab, the Uttara Pradesh, Bihar and Bengal. Speaking of the Shorkot temple Cunnin¬ 
gham remarks: “The moulded bricks are the most oharactcristic feature of all the old cities 
in the plains of the Panjab. The variety of patterns is infinite and some of them are very bold 
and effective.”* Many of the famous buildings in Northern India at the time of Mohammadan 
invasion must have been built entirely of brick and were decorated with terracotta omamonts 
and alto-relievos. This was certainly the case with the great temple of the Sun at Multan, the 
famous shrine of Jogsoma atThwosar, the great Buddhist buildings at Sanldsat Eauiaxnbi and 
SravastC, all the BrahmanicoJ temples of the Gupta period at BilaoB, Bhftargaon, Garhwd and 
BhitrJ, and also the great briok temples of Bodhgaya arid Nalanda.* Tho bricks show a 

1 Coomaroavomy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 58, fig. 186 : A.3.I. A.R., 1905-0, p. 

155. fig. 1. 

■ Aneimt India, No. 4 (July 1947-Jan. 48), p. 167, figs. 298-302. 

s Cunningham, AH.R., Y, p. 100, pi. XXIX, 1-5. 

* Cunningham, A.8.R., XI, p. 421 A.8.I,, A.R., 1908-9, p. 6, pU Y, 
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ploasiog variety of designs, such as the nandy<Smr(a, lotus, dogtongue, guilloohe, fret or diaper. 
The stuooo hgures and terracottas connooted with thrao templos show an equally high quality. 
Tho JBhltargaou temple in Kanpur distriot cou tains a frieeo of panels with sharply defined 
features of much exocllence, but has not yet been adequately illustrated in dotail.l The 
Ramayaua panels from Sahet-Mahot are full of hvelinoss, although inferior in art. Tlio largo 
imago of Purvatl from Koaia, now in tho Lucknow Museum, must bavo presontod a toohnioal 
problem hi baking, as it is always dilllGuIt to firo a olay imago otT tliis dimension. The 
lifoHBizod olay images of Gaiiga and Yamuna flxod at the two siJos of tho stops loading to tho 
. uppor torraoo of tho Ahiohchhatro &va temple wore also romorkable spocimons wlien coiuploto. 
By far tho boat examples of tho stuoco art of tho Oupta period, however, wore tho images 
(now mostly dostroyod) on tho Maniyar Math at Rajgpiha, which were fixed round tho base 
of a oirculox struoturc and oonsisiod of a ^ivalii'iga, a six-armed dancing &va, a four-axxned 
deity wrongly identified as Bai^asura, and sevoral Nagas and Naginis, the lattor showing fino 
and soQsitivo workmanship. Tboso soulpturos afford tho capacity of tho Oupta clay-modelleis 
to exoouto clay soulpluro of cousidorable sire. On a lower scale, the Gupta coroplasts took 
full advantage of tho terracotta medium to broadcast the aosthotio mossago of their times. 
Tho numorous small clay figurinos found at most sites prosent a veritable inventory, as it 
were, of the typos of men and women in all grados of sooioty. 

• 

Wo also find, both in stone and in modelled bricks, an infinite varioty of soroU- 
motiis, with a tondonoy towards arabesque. The most conspicuous example of this decoration 
is available in the casing slabs round tho Dhamokh Stupa at Sarnath, porhaps the most success¬ 
ful example of largo surfacc^ocoration in this technique in ancient India {Fig. 119). Contem¬ 
porary htorature refers to scroll-work as paUr&vaHt palralald, patrSftguli, etc. The fashion for 
deep-out scroll-work was increasing and found its culmination in tho stone Jali, oF which the 
earlioft specimens can be seen in tho perforated tomplo-screens at Aihole, that with radiating 
fish-spokes in the Ladkhon temple being particularly notablo.^ This temple has been ascribed 
to about 4fi0 AJD. 

Gupta art and culture oontinuod in full bloom during the first half of the seventh cen¬ 
tury, when Harsha was ruling in north India. The University of Nalanda was at the height of 
its glory and shared equally in tho field of literary and artistic activity. Hiuen Tsang mentions 
several colossal images that he saw in north India at this time, specially the 80'-high copper 
image of Buddha set up by king Fur^iavannan in the early 7th century at Nalanda, The colo¬ 
ssus no longer exists, but other remains at Nalanda have preserved evidenee of advanced artistry; 
for example, the decorative reliefs with beautiful kinnara motifs and lotuses in Site 1, and 

» AJSJ., AJi., 1908-9, pp. 8-16, pi. I, V, and fig, 2. 

■ AjS./., A.R., 1907-8, pi. LXXI. 
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ft series of more than 200 sooJptarod panels in Site II of the 6th-7th oentoiy AJ>A The 
Qapta Boulpturos and detached imogoe at Sanobi ore ‘b'nfused with the same spirit of calm 
contemplation, of almost divine peace, os the images of 4th and 6th centniies, but they have 
lost the beauty of definition which the eoilioi artists strove to preserve and, though still 
grocefoi and elegant, tend to become stereo-typed and artificial * 

In the Madhya Pradesh the brick temples at Sirapura (ancient Srlpura), Rajim and 
Kharod, each has a stone doorway in typical Qupta stylo showing figures of Ganga and 
Yamuna. The door-lintol in the Bajim temple, S miles from SSrapura, ropresonts a bust of 3iva 
flanked by Nogs figures, whose tails knot and intertwine and make a bold and very ofToctivo 
pattern.^ In the temple at Kharod tlio stone door-frame of the sanotom is a woll-oxocutod 
piece of soulpturo. The inner frame mouldings and jambs azariohly oarved in conventional or¬ 
naments in which moAara, lotus medallions and rising scrolls arc most conspicuous. At each 
side of the door-frame is a well-carved, life-size female figure, standing imdor an umbreUa and 
attended by a diminutive maid, ropresenaing the tivergoddesses.^^ 


» A.SJ., AM., 1916-16, p. 12. 

> Marshall, J.ft., XXIIl, XXIV. Oaido to Sanohi, p. 22, 

• A.S.I., A.R., 1909-10, p. 14, 6g. 3. 

* Coliseos, "Ancient brick Temples in the Central P;*ovinoes*\ AJSJ,, AM., 1909-10, p. 10, 
pi. IV (b). 
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40. EARLY ilEDIBVAL PERIOD 


(SUk^th Ceniury) 

Ou tlio broiik-up of tUo Oiipta empire in the ninth century the ciuxent of its fine oul- 
Uico also tecoivod a aotback. Wo cuter upon the sevcntli century as the period of transition 
between the Gupta and the early medieval age. In this transitional period the older convention 
of art began to bo replaced by newer conceptions whioli wore obaxacterised by a conscious 
force and au urge for vigorous expression. With the rise of the Rajput states in the different 
parts of the country in the oightli century many institutional developments of great value for 
the future evolution of society wore witnessed. In the sphere of art the refined and restrained 
convensioos of the Gupta period were replaced by colossal creation and ooamio conception. 
Xrt now fulfilled its purpose, firstly by gigantic execution of such monuments as the Kailaia 
temple of Ellora; secondly by the comprehenaivo narration of cosmic thomses taken from the 
lifo-storiea of gods imd demons, and thirdly by interpreting the spiritual message of t}\e ugc 
through a significant symbolism. Wo find that in the domain of phiiosophyi Sankarachatya 
proolaimod the unity of tlio individual soul and the \miveisal soul, Atmou and Brahman. The 
old icloas about man and his powers otreumsoribed within the mortal coil of three and a half 
cubits wore no longer suffioieut to satisfy the inherent, human craving for greatnesa and oxpan- 
sion. All dopaitmeats of human tliought seem to iiavo been affected. Ko longer satisfied with 
the tame, flat-roofed shrines of the Gupta period, new fashions in architecture concerned them¬ 
selves with the developments of tlie iikharas and the niat^paxt and bold architects worked to 
convert entire mountain blocks into monolithic tomplos resembling Kaila4a and Meru. Both 
royalty and the people were moved by the same spirits The Kaii^natha temple of Ellora was 
the outcome of the grand conception of the H^htrakQta emperors in the eight century. The 
ideal divine abode of Siva on mount EaiUaa where he lives in eternal conjugal happiness with 
his consort Parvati and hosts of devas, was recreated on earth, as if it were, in the form of the 
Kailasauatba shrine for the visual delectation of the pious and devout worshippers. 

In the Booial and religious sphere the same spirit was manifested inthegrowth of such 
institutions as the SupUudcfura-idahdddna (Gift of the Seven Oceans’), BTcJiitxQ^/^'ddno (’Gift 
of the TJuiverso*), Dhxntn-ddm (Gift of the Earth’), etc., an index of the increased tempo of 
man’s aspirations. In the realm of poetry tiic figures of speech (alathkdras) became subordinate 
to an uncommon fondness for AiiiayckU or hyperboh'c description. Of course, this led to in¬ 
evitable degeneration of the poetic art, as of oil arts but there was no escape from a process 
which ultimately petered out in oonvensionah’sed descriptions and trivial details of the poetry 
of the later medieval period. The high sounding titles like Paratnabhaf^ofaka Maharajddhirdja, 
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of many a ])Otouti-itu i'uUug UiO country i>ou) oiio on<l to tiw otlicr anti uIko thn 
dosoriptionB of tho uiiivotso-ouvolopiiig dusr stirri^d by tlioir maroliiug liordos give us some idea 
of tho lanbridled pnssiou Tor big Rizo und glory tliat was thu rampimt voguo of tlmt age. 
Tho national soul bostridijig Uio vuso oxpuuKo of land mad ocean from 3ImIIiyudoHii U) Svjimu- 
dvipa and Srivijayn in Sunmtril on ouo sid«!, utnl to the Looming Clentnil Asiuia uitiiui on llu* 
othor, wilnoasod an iinpioociidonlad oultiiml ompiro unknown boforo or iiftor in tiiu liiMtory of 
Qroater India. 

Tho modioval |Ksciud of uur lilstory fulU into two diviaious: Karly Aludiovnl 
(8tU-9Ui cent.) and LutoModioval(10tU-l2Ui century). Font groat imperial powera atrivod for 
gupremaoy in the first period, vis. tlio Gurjani-Pflitiliiiiw in tho north (Kanuuj), the liashtf**' 
kfitas in the Deccan (Manyakhota), the Pallavas iu tho far sourtli (Kanchl), and tho Palua in 
bho oast (Bihar—Bengal). Tho aruhiteoturul mouumontH of tiio OurjaTa-Prutiharus in nortli 
India have roiled into duat, ioaviug tho whole \bidhyiuluM a blank for old Brahmauical tcmplos. 
'Ihe Huahtralchtas were more fortunate, biivtng loft the magnificent Kailusa temple of KUora, 
as an immortal mouomont to their glory. Tlio KaiUsa temple of Dharupurl (Klcjihaiitu), al¬ 
though a little later, is in tho same tradition, cumbining rich sculpUiro witli bold arohilooUirn. 
Tho Kaila^natha templo of Kaiichlpurl in the sontlt is a Palinvn monuraout eloquent witli Dio 
same spirit, but rathor conventionalisod. Tho sculptures und imagos of the Pula school i)elung 
to tho oorly modioval art, and at timos show gcuuinu grace and feeling, 

Tho Pauranio stories of tbo lives of gods and goddesses play an important part iu tho 
sotdptural roproaoiitatioufl of this perioil. Tho triumphant exploits of Siva and Vish^iu sym¬ 
bolise the spirit of tho times and give powor to its art. Tho imago of Siva NatarAja poeforming 
Ilia cosmic dance was conocivod and oruatcU in this period and makes oloqnont at ono point tho 
artistic’urge of tho timos. Siva vanquished tlic demon Gajostmi, conlrollud its riolous energy 
and discovered a new rhythm of life in tiie form of his Tari^avu dauco. Tho imagos of Siva- 
Tapdava in tho Lakhamaiidal temple of Prinooss I^vara (oighth century) on the banks of tho 
Tamuna in the romoto interior of Dohroduii district sliow tiio wide extonaioD of this motif. 

LATB MEDIEVAL PERIOD (10lh-12i}i ceiMurij) 

Both soulpture and architcoturo ontored on a new lease of oreativo aotivity and 
elaborate workmanship in this period. The groat centres of art were Khnjuroho in tho north, 
Motmt Abu and Politana iu the west, Tunjoro in tlio south and Bhuyanc^vara and KoJ;iarku in 
the east. Under tho patronage of Uxu powerful Clioudolin kings and tho Parinara rulers of Malwa 
a large number of temples with rich sculpture wore executed. Tho Khaiyjariyu Mahadova end 
other temples of Eiiajuraho ai‘c noted monuments of this period. King Udayaditya and 
Bhoja of Malwa also caused several big temples to be built of which tho Nllokaiitha or Udaye- 
^vera temple built by Udayaditya (1069-1080 AJ).) at Udaipur in Gwalior State represents the 
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Details of Sculpture. Kandariya Mahadeva Temple Khajuraho. 
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beet efcylu of fcliw iwriod »uiU w in fiuo pirKfn'iilion. TJin Juinu tcniplc8 of Bilwura at i^fouiit 
Abu arc in nmrhlu, mid thn very oJiihonitc cnn’ing of tlicir pillura and loliofs shows Low the 
Boulpton Laiullcd linnl Ntonu like MoIt wax. 1 u thu 8uu tamjilc at Konarka and in the tomplca 
of Bhu vuno^ vura the olnlmruto wealth orboaiitifiilHc.iiJjilim! and dccoratiiai Lus roauliod cxtrcuio 
limitM, toatifying to a )miwianat«» love for nxnheruiil did ail mm tho univcrHal feature of uit in 
this period. 

Several foatiircs may Iw noted about tho subjootH lepresontod in this period. Tho 
ioonography of the principal rauranio gods and goddesses that luid boon evolved in tho early 
modiovul ago entered into a now phoao of clahomtion, lending to an inconceivably complex 
pantheon, alraasb each deity revelling in n multiplicity of Iianda.attrihatosand variety of forma. 
AniohnitomimhcrorgoddcsKaM, Matrikaa, Yoginls, Yakshirila, Sdanna-devat^, oto. took tlie 
place of whnt uhciI to bo a vital religions art with significant religion. Tlio iconographic forms 
wore Bupx)ortod. by a number of Dhyanas, Dharanls and Sndhnnnm/ilaa. Wo also witnoas a con¬ 
glomeration of luimcroiiN cults and faitlts—^Vaishnavn, Saiva,6akta. Jaina andBauddha, which 
multipliod and frooly met and mingled with one another. Vajraxmna, Sahajayana, the cult of 
tho Siddlias, and tho Natha Yogis, of tho Tuntrikns and the Salctos, and many other imbecile 
forms of worship wore serving n.s props for the religious bdiefs of the people. There were many 
oorrupt philosopliios boscrl on fnio sexual relationship, almost olovated to a religion. We 
witness its influence in several medieval temples portraying a serios of ‘posture figures’, re¬ 
presenting tho oighty-fouT Karnes nr RaUihandJm. This orotic basis of art end philosophy 
found its culmination in tho later images representing tho gods and their female counterparts 
in Yab-Ymn (‘Father-Mother’) poses. 

In the domain of philosophy tho rational power of man became inoflieotivo to conquer 
now regions of thought or master new systems. As a palliative, the human mind keeps browing 
and boring at its own centre, ontorlng into futile details of ratiocination like the beetle which 
boros through tho wood at tho point under ito foot. As a result wc find that tlio system of logic 
pursued in this period is reduced to a bundle of absurd niceties and new off-shoots of thought 
are nipped in the bud by the doiiblo-cdgcd sword of hair-splitting avachdihedaJea and atwclt- 
chkinna. There was enough vanity, bnt little scope for original creation. 

In the field of art also hardly any scopo for individual initiative was left; all images 
became like dead imitations of each other. The artist instead of looking for now creative themes 
works according to storcotypod dliydnas of images, and indulges in cutting deeper and deeper 
into the outline of scroll-work until tho chisel drills through to tlio otlicr side of tho stono, leaving 
behind a vacuum of jdli work from which its narrative contents liad os if it wore been squeezed 
ont« 

In tho realm of arolutoctiiro tlioro is tho some pnrtiality for details. The varieties 
of PrSsddn, JagatH-Pipia (basement) and ^ikharas with their innumerable spires (ati^s or 
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or ifxftgaa) axe perplexing, and it is doubtful if the classification was not more theoretical 
than real 

The religious sjmtbosis botwoon Brahma, Vishnu and Siva was expressed graphioally 
in the form of the Tnkfita shrines or triplooomposito temples both in the ChandoUa art of the 
north and tho Hoysala art of the south. The plan of tho temple combined throe shrines in three 
direotions leaving tho fourth as tho ontranco; tho throe sanctums oponod into a oonunon 
nuzp{fapo, and ovor tho roof of oach was biu1t a Ulthara^ Tho art of this porio<l still breathing 
of some force and a certain degree of freshness maybe compared to tho last glow of a fliokering 
lamp. 




41. A NOTE ON SCULPTIIREB AT LAKHAMANDAL' 

Thoro aro some important sculpturoa of Hindu gods ond goddesses at Lakliomandal, 
a place of groat antiquity on the Jumna in tlio Cltnkrnta Taljail of tJio Dohra Dun district. 
It ifl aituatod at a distance of 24 miles almost due oast of Chakrata and con bo covered on foot 
in two days. The soulptnros aro aasemblc^l at two places, firstly built into the side walls and 
also placed on tho floor of tho antarfda and of tlio sanctum of tho liakheSvara tomplo, and 
secondly collootod in tho closed shod built for tho purpoiso by the Archaeological Department. 

Tho prosont antardia of tlio temple, which is a later addition to tho Lakhe4vara shrine, 
contains tho following images:— 

South Wall —^In the first row is a Saptamatrika panel (length 4'—IJ'Xht. 1'—0) 
depicting tho Seven Divine Mothers, BrahmanI on full-blown lotus, Maho^varl on bull, Vaish- 
i^avl on Ghiruda who has a human face and two out-spread wings, Elaumarl on peacock, VdrabI 
on a prostrate human figure, IndranI holding Vajra and seated on elephant, and Cliimupda 
on a Preta. Tho lotus in place of hamsa in tho cose of Brahman! and the human figure as the 
dsana of Vdrahl aro remarkable foaturoa. 

In tho second row is also a Saptamdtpka relief (S'—4* X lOJ') with Virabhadra on right 
and Oa^iapati onloft, followed by two more aoulpturos, vi*., one showing a standing male figure 
(ht. r — 10 J* X IH') with a bull behind hhn, and the other a figure of six-armed Mahishasura- 
mardinl. Tho figure in tho second imago is two-ormed with a bunch of flowers in the left and 
a club in tho right hand (now multilalcd). Ho wears a JWn/a tnuku(a, pearl ear-rings, ekdvaU 
pearl nookiaco, armlets and wristlets. The hair loosely fall in friszles and a scarf is worn on the 
arms. A short dhoR is secured by a mekhald knotted in &ont with a loop over a floral pattern 
from whioh depends an elegant chain going round bko festoons, which shows the tassel ends 
falling on both knees. The flguro is woll-finishod and gracefully posed ; it reveals the post- 
Gupta style and may be assigned to the early 8th ceutury AD. 

In tho third row are five smaller images including two Karttikoya figures, one Sap¬ 
tamatrika relief and two Haro-Gauri images. The*first Karttikeya imago (1'—3*xl0*) is of 
interest as besides the peacock vehicle in the centre are shown two more peacocks one at each 
end looking towards tho god. Tho second four-armed figure of this deity lias six heads arranged 
in a double row of throe each, but is of a very late date. In the north wall of tho ontardla, aro 
small statuettes showing Hara-Gaurl, standing Vish];iu, a female goddess probably Durgfl, La- 
kahmI-Narfiyai\a, and a big rounded stela showing Siva-Parvetl seated in alifigaua-mudra 
(ht. 3'—0x1'—10"). Amongst loose sculptures placed on tho floor two are notewortliy, one 
representing Siva-Parvatl (ht. 3' —^2*'x2'—2") seated on Eailasa and tho other showing squatt- 


1 In collaboration with Ft. U. S. Vats. 



153, Siva^-Pflivatl seated on Kaflaaa with Pig* 157* Tiripiicd^ntalDi i^iva. Mkhamajj^dalt 
Nandi, Lalchsiutm^laL 
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iug Kubcra witli throe treasure vases. Bath the images aio of cniisidorablo artistic interest uud 
uuiybo dated bo the early medieval period. (Circa 8th century A.D.) Inside the sanctum of 
the Lakhodvra tomplu is a Siva liitga iii wursiiip. Aliout two rla7.on sonlpturcs of tho late me¬ 
dieval poi'iotl arc placed along Lhu walls comprising 5 images of Ilura-Gaurl, 4 of stuiiduig Sfirya, 
3 of Dnrgu, I of I’urvati performing puiuinco, i of Siva as iiakiili.'la, 1 of Niigii, *i o** Vish^liu and 
a fow otliors. An image of Sdryji ]daucil along the control wall is prominont (3^—0x2^—0). 
It allows tho god hohling lotuses in both hands wearing boots and altuiulod by Aru:(>a and tho 
smoUor figiirus of Danda and Piiigula. 

Tlio wondou pomli in fiviit of tlio temple is romorkablo for soino good oorvings of a 
symbolical nature and luis two Nandi bulls (longth 4'—3': 3'—3*) placed in front which, aro 
made of tho samo Ano bluok stoiio in wliiuli uro carved the two Pvorapala images of Jaya and 
Vijiiyii in front of tho huger Lihgu shrine in tho northern part of tlio compound. Those Dva- 
ra|)uk figures uro two-annud, caoli liolding u mace in his outor hand while Uie iuuer lumd ie placed 
on tho thigh (A’^. 154). Ifiacli wears fino jowultod mukuta, cknvali pearl wocklaco with a central 
elongated bond, sliurt ju/<///</4v7s or Umi»clotlie8 secured by a girdle, their busts being extremely 
woU-douo both n.s regurds tlniHli and |>ol]sh. On stylistic grounds tlioso figures maybe ossignod 
to the Qu])ta |H*riixl (circa Gth century A.I).). Tho two Kandl bulls and tho bigger Siva IMga 
(girth6'-~*8^*, lit. above door 2')) whloh wub roinstallod at somo later date in its present 
position in the northern part of Uio oomjiound, probably belong to the early modioval 
(>orio(L 

Of tho tliroo exterior nichos (tiaiisla'it itfiRTi) of tJio Lokhoivant temple, tho north 
onocontahiB an image of MahislLaaurmardinl iu its original position; the niohe ou 

tho west is ocenpiod by a amali relief (lit. T—7") showing two female figures, with two atten¬ 
dant parasol-boaroiK, tho riglit one on lotus being IjaksUinl and tlie loft ono on indkarn being 
GadgiU The thiid nioho on tho south aido is now empty. 

The niolios wore surmounted by a chaiiyn window or torum orniiniont containing an 
image of Karttikcya on south, Goi.iapati on west and Kubcra on north. 

In tho sculpture shod built by the Archaeological Department arc ooilectod about 
70 sculptures. These have now been arraugod and Qlassiftod by Mr. M. S. Vats, Superintondent, 
ArohacoIogiooJ Stirvoy, Northern Circle, Agra. Almost all the images oppertain to the Saiva 
paiithoon and most of tlio boHUliful architectural jn’cooa belonged to tlio Saiva temple built at 
Lakhamandal by tho Piiuooes l4vara whose inscription incised on a blookbasalt slab is proserved 
in this coUootion Indica, Vol. I, pp. 11-16). Tho sculptures roughly belong to three 
difforont periods, viz,, (1) circa 8th contiuy, that is, of tho time of tho Princess I4vara, (2) 
lato medieval period or circa 12th century and (8) post mwlioval period, io., about the 16th 
century or later. • - . ... . , , . 
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Amongst imagos of tho first period tlio following five are of much artistio value i 

1. Imago of Siva-Purvafci (lit. 3'—7'x 1'—10*) showing four-armed Siva standing 
with his oonsort Parvati against Nandi bull wliose regardant head ia turned towards tho divino 
oouple in rapt atboniion (Fig. 155). Siva is playing on Vl;idwith his two upper hands, the ronouiin- 
ing right hand is holding a trident (?) and tho oorruspouding loft hand touches tho loft breast 
of Parvati who is holding a garland in hor hand noar tho thigh, ^iva has ja^ajiHa on tho head 
with some locks falling on right shouldor and is wearing a nockloce, a pearl ear-ring in tliu 
right oar and a big disoular ring in tho loft, armlots and wristlets, and lastly a beaded girdlo with 
tho Urdhva retas foaturo marked on itw Pnrvatl is also elegantly drosaod, wearing u bodice and 
a idfi, a pearl oor-ring, an ekdvali nooklooo, brucolots, a girdlo and anklets round tho foot. 
Thesoulpturo, although somewhat woathorod, shows muoh artistio quality being marked by deep 
harmony and an oxprcfflion of inward joy. Circa 8th oontuiy AD, 

2. Bas-rdief showing fliva-Parvatl (ht. 3"—0x2'—1*) seated on Koilasa witli 
Nandi bull, standing Qa^e^ on right, Karttikeya on left and a 6iva gai.ia in oHjalimudra in 
tho centre (Fig. 156). Siva holds a trident and a mdluluf\ga fruit in his right liauds, a suako in 
tho lower loft, while his upper left hand ombracos Parvati at hot breast. The divino couplo is 
shown experiencing ecstatic pleasure in thoir abodo on Kaiiasa. Circa 8tl) century A.D. 

3. Bas-relief (8-2*x2'-4'') showing Siva in his Tripurnntaka form. Siva stands 
in pratga^dJia posture and Is piercing tho demon Tripura poised in tho sky with his trident 
held in two hands (Fig, 167), Two other hands hold aloft tho canopy of elephant skin. Of tho 
remaining right hands one holds tho ‘paralu and tho other Is held in abhaya mudra. Purvatl 
is seated in a low seat in firont of Siva. The god is touching her at tho ohin in tho act of reas¬ 
suring her. She is holding her son E^ttikoya, standing by her side, as if to afford him 
protection from, fear caused by commotion in this great drama. 

Tripura seems to bo depleted in his triple form, once being trampled under tho 
left foot of diva, the middle one in tho antarikslia region is haggard and shown standing help¬ 
lessly with a dagger in right hand, while the topmost form afloat in tho eky is being pierced 
by diva's trident. Near the right foot of tho god stands a ga^ in the attitude of adoration, 
while the tall form of the deity majestically fills and dominates the whole scene. His matted 
looks stand erect on head and are secured at the lower edge by a fillet oonsisting of skull- 
bosses. Ho wears a long skull-garland (kapdlamdld) and a Tuiga-yajtlopainta. (Circa, 8th 
century A.D.). There are two other reliefs showing diva killing tho demon Tripura but they 
are not so well preserved. 

4-5. Bas-reliefs (2'-2* x ; 2'-7* X l'-7^*) showing god daiikara in his tdw}a,va 

dance. Tho oight-armod figure of diva holds a canopy of elephant skin on the head with two 
hands ; of the remoinitig three right hands one plays the (lamaru, anotliei touches the ohin of 
Parvati seated on his proper right and playing on a tnpa, while the third one is shown in the 
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(jttjorhasUi |K) 80 . The correii^K)ndmg loft hands aro hold in ahhaya'tnvdrd, grasjjhig the trident 
and plaood at the liip. An attendant gaija is seated at tho left comer with a pair of upright 
drums in front. In tho second bos-reliof Purvatl is seated in the bwer left oomer. Tito sculp¬ 
tures aro ozprossive of movement oombined with serenity. They maybe dated to abont 
the 8th-9th century and ore rominisoent of the best ii'aditions of Ellora art. 

Thoro urc Avo other images sliowing ^iva-Fdrvatl seated side by side in tho usual 
dliiiffuna attitude. Tiiose may be asaigned to about tho I2th century A.D. 

An imago of Parvatl (No. 14, ht. 2'-2' Xl'-l*) showing tho goddess in the not of per¬ 
forming pouaiioe is also worthy of attention. Parvatl has a female attendant on oithor side, 
her right foot is plaocd on a lion and tho left one on the buck of the bull. The goddess is 
standing in the midst of four burning (ire altars and holds a hook in her loft lowoi hand, the 
other attributes being lost. A iSiya-linga is oorvod in the liglit upper comer. PdrvntS 
WOOES aiiQxdo dross and tho image may bo assigned to tlkC aomo period os the foregoing sculp¬ 
ture of ^iva-ta^dava, i.c., about tho 8-9th ocntiny A.D. 

Thoro is also a statuette of Durgu on lion and three images of the goddess Mahi- 
shdsuramardinl (Nos. 16-17-18), one of which with u rounded top (2*-6*Xl'-6J*) may belong 
to about tho 9th century A*.D. 

There is also a beautiful imago of Kubera (No. 22; l'-2'^XP“6') squatting with 
throe troasoro vases arranged in a row in front of him and wearing curly hair and also having 
a scarf tied round his belly. Bate circa 6th ocntuiy A.1). 

A couple of Oapapati images (Noe. 20,21 ; ht. P-S^xP-Si") date from about llie 
12 th oentury and a has -relief (l'-0'Xl'-2*) showing four-armed Vish^jiu sleeping on Sesha 
dates from about the 10th oentury A.D, 

A prominent lintel (No. 24; length I'-i") showing tho Saptamatrikus with 
four-armed Vlrabhadra on bull at proper right and Qa^iapati on left is also note-worthy as 
Virabhadra, Maho^varl and Chamu:|>da alone have four hands each, tho others having only 
two hands. Circa 12th oentury A.D. 

About half a dozen &va lihgams of various sizes have also been ooUooted in the 
museum shed. There aro also about thirt 3 miz architectural pieces, some of good merit, oonsis- 
ting of door-jambs and temple pediments carved with the ehaitya-window onolosing the 
Trimdrti form of Siva heads, this motif being a very oommon feature of 6aiva temples all 
over the hills of northern India. Ono soulpturo (No. 37, length 8'-6', height 2'-4') consisting 
of throe pieces is exceptionally good, the TrimUrtl form shown in its cirotdor sunk panel on 
the central piece being very dignihed. On tho side pieces adorned with beaded borders aro 
carved hamsas with oonventionalised foatoroe. This as also a somewhat smaller pediment (No. 
36) ill one piece only (6'-6^'x2'-4'') maybe dat<ul to about tlie 8th century A.B., and must 
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kave fprmod part of tbo impreaaive facade of tlio monumeutal Siva tomplo built under the 
patronage of Princess livara. Many otbor pieces of pedimonfa aLowing cither the Trimflrti 
heads or a single head are also x^reserved and reveal varying dogrooe of artistic merit. 

An arohitootural pioco carved in the form of a door*way (I'-l* x I'-7*) with central 
sUt to accommodate a miniature shrine is carved on the jambs with two vortioal bands, the 
inner one showing a foliatod scroll and the outer one the Dvarapalas along the lower edges. 
KirttUceya on proper right and Qa^pati eating sweet baUs on loft are shown in the upper 
corners. Abovo the lintel is a 6iva head with three oyoe. l^liis pioco poasessos oonsidorablo 
merit and must date from the post-Gupta period. 

INSCBIPTIONS 

A. 1. Inscribed slab (S'—lOJ^Xl'—^9') bearing 14 lines of writing known as the Lokhamandal 
Pta^asti, recording the dedication of a 6iva tomplo by Ilvar&, wife of Cimndragupta, prince 
of J&landhara {Sp. Ind., I, pp. 11—^15). . 

A. 2. Inaotibed slab (1'—10'xl'—5^') bearing the epigraph in a sunken panel. The writing 
originally consisted of about 20 lines in Gupta aoript of wliioh not more than one-fourth is 
now indiffeTontly preserved. (Edited ami published claewlicro in JUPHS, XVII (1) 

A. 3. An irregular slab (1'—ll§*xl'—6*) inscribed with several irrogular lines of writing in 
6aAkhalipi of the Qupta Period. * 

A. 4. Left hand piece of a rectangular ioaoribed stone slab (ht 9'x8') containing traces of 6 linos 
of writing in Gupta script. Kemoved from the LAkhosvnm temple to the musoum shed. 
A. 6. An irregular slab (2'—S'xl' — 4j') bearing a Devanugarl inscription in six lines datod in 
Vikrama Samvat 1954. 



42. A SAMUDKAlilANTHANA SCULPTURE FBOM HAPDWAK 


Thw nico lintol (lit. IT; length 2'C*; widtli IP) originating from a village named 
Jhrvarhod!, 10 milcfl south of Hardwnr, in now dop<«iitcd in tho Gurukul Kangari Muaoum 
at Hardwar. Tt ia a wolcomi’ addition to a atylo of art, of which only few spocimena are known 
in nort-h Indian acnlpturo. Tlio whole aonno i« very aniimitwl and tho compoaition of tho 
i*' rondoTwl with great mnstory and auccoaa. Tho force and dynamic application of 
power na approprinto to tlio occasion of the churning of tho ocean arc manifest in every detail 
of the Bcvilpturo, 8j»eciaUy in tho posca of tho figures on tho proper right side {Fig, J$8). 

Tho scene roprosonted relates to SamudmmAnthana, churning of the ocean by 
tho Devos and tho Aunras. Tho cosmic aorpont Vasuki was used hy thorn as tho churning rope. 
Mount Mandaruchala wna employed as tho churning stick and its end rested on the back of 
tho cosmic tortoise. Tlio story B&ys thot the gods were relegated to hold the tail portion 
of tho serpent as a mark of tlioir receiving inferior treatment from the Asuras, who caught 
hold of tho head of tho sorjvint hy virtue of their being of elderly ronk. In the picture wo 
find eight Dova fignroe holding tlie long body of the serpent and using their strength to puli 
it to tlioir side. Tho figures have matted looks and boards. Tho bodies of tho first two are 
shown slanting with the foot planted fiimly on tho ground and tho busts exerting backwards. 
In bet ween tho first throe figures thoro appear two more heads probably attendants or spec¬ 
tators. The third figure is u'enring a laitgofi and the soTpont passes under his right arm. His 
serious-looking long drawn face is tho work of a master, and the same oan be said of the face of 
tho fourth oldish figure posed in tension. This figure has a long beard and a top knot and 
is holding tho serpent with both hands, tho right elbow showing a sharp angle. The fifth 
figure is rather of younger ago. Tho sixth figiue is standing in an oppoeito way, with its 
baok to tho visitor, the serpent passing under his armpits. The next two figures are facing 

towards and atandmg nearest to the churning stick. 

• 

In tho loft comer of the relief, there is one figure which must be that of an Asura. 
He is holding the hood of tho serpent, is wearing a conioal kulah oap, and has a short beard 
and pointed cheek bones like those in Saflsanian figures. 

In between tho first and the socond figures on this side thoro is a longish object 
around which tho body of tho serpent is coiled twice. It is tho churning stick in a jar (ghafa) 
placed on a mountain below which rests on the book of a tortoise. 

The soulpturo seems to be the work of a master. Its crowded but well ordered 
composition, the animated poses and rendering of the bodies in a realistic manner mark 
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it as a work of oxtia-ordinoiy morit ncd an ontstandiog specimon of nortli Indian sculpture. 
The ooncontrated oxortioh of force, tho pressuro of crowding figures and the tension of feeling 
are offeotivoly rondeied. permoatbg the entire scone. In tho gigantic trial of strength bet¬ 
ween the Angola and the Titans, or the cosmio stmggle for snpremacy—tho Daivaturaw — 
the Devas appear t'i have had to summon mucli greater reserve of power and tho application 
of combined strength than tho Asnros who seem to have taken it easy, As against eight 
Deva figures only one Asura is pitched and tlio expression on his faco shows tho easy ossuraneo 
of victory. On stylistic grounds the sculpture maybe assigned to about the seventh century 
A.D. 



Fig. 168. Samudramathan sculpture from HarrJwar. 
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43. THE ICARDAMESVAKA TEMPLE AT KANDWA, BANARAS 

Tho small tcm]ilc of Kardamc4vara Siva is a ramar1<ablc monument of medieval 
srchitpotiirc being the only surviving specimen of tlie Galnwlawnla period. It is situated on the 
PnnchnlcTo^i road or the oiroumambulation (Frndnkahii.in Patha) of Llio holy city of Banaras at 
a distanco of two miles from tlie Hindu University towards its west. It marlcs tho first stage on 
the PufiohakrtMif yatri. * 

Sited on the wcHterii bunk of a rectangular tank lined with stone slabs and having 
gliatfi on its sides, tho temple stands on a ruisod stopped plinth with its dooiv/ay fooijig oast. 
It is A triratha temple and has a small poroh attached to it on tho cost. Eaoh side consists of 
a middle projootion the Rahspagn | ) flunked by two rccosscd sides, each conais* 

ting of two parts, vis. the Amirahapago (srj<M»K) and the Ko^iakapaga The 

plinth (Pfishtha) oonaists of a double moulding. Above it is the vertical projeotioii consisting 
of the Jaiigba in two parts, tlie Tolnjanglia and tbo Uparijaiiglia separated by a projecting 
Kapotavall moulding. Tlie lowermost course in tho Talajangha is adorned by decorative 
floral motifs in niches. The Talajaflgha ooutains three sculptures on cacJi of the tliree sides of 
tho tcmplo, one in the central niche (rathiku) of the RaUapaga, and one each in the Anurahapaga 
and Konakapaga. On each of tho north and south wails there is one panel extra. The Cparb 
jafighfi contains only one ima^c in a central m'cho on each of tlie three sides. Each face of the 
temple thus has four images, and the three sides have twelve images in all pins two additional 
ones on the north and aoutli walls. 

WESTERN SIDE 

(1) Talajaiiglia, central niche. Four-armed Nataraja holding ^amaru and Tiiiflla in 
right hands and a skull and ghants in left. Below is Nandi and a gai^ia playing on. drum. 

(2) Tolajafigha, proper right side: Fonr-armed Brahma holding sruva and okalia- 
malu in right and Veda and Kamoi^dalu in left. A haihsa on the jicdcstal below. 

(3) Taiajafiglia, proper left side. Four-armed Viahiju holding gada and padma 
in right and Chakra and SaAkha in left hands. Tlicre are four attendant figures roui\d Vishnu, 
and Qaru^a on the pedestal below. 

(6) TJparijangha. Four-armed Viahiijiu holding attributes similar to the above figure. 

SOUTH SIDE 

(5) Talajafigha, central nioUe, six-armed Siva seated in Padmasana on a lotus 
with Nandi in front, ^va is holding a tri40la and lakuta in right and a khatv&Aga and gha^tu 
in left hand. The remaining two hands are held in front in the expoaition-poeo (Sajhdaift4a 
mudra), tho fingers of the right hand hold an akshamala. 

(6) TalajaAgha, proper right side. Unia-Mahe4vsra seated in lalitasaiia. Ganeia 
in upper right and Karttikeya in left comer. Nandi and lion shown below, and also two atten¬ 
dant figures, 
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(7) TalajaAgha, proper left hand side: Uma-Mfthe4vara seated on Nai\dl. In the 
upper oorners garland-bearing celestial figures, and in the oeiitro a row of five lingos. Below; 
In the middle portion of the panel on the two sides are Gancia and Karttikeyn. 

(8) Upnrijangha : Uma-Mahe^ara on Nandi. 

(9) Talajoiigha, oonlrnl niche: Right-armed 6iva ns Vlra-bhadra standing with 
* loft leg forward in apose oaMcd piatynlljhn, lie is holdings skull in loft hand, other attributes 

being lost. A gnjaoharma is thrown over the head. 

(10) Talajahghu, proper right side t)n Aniinihpoga : Four-armed Bnlarama, liolding 
hale and cup in right awl mnsala in l‘ft hand, with a xnakehood canopy above Ijoad ; standing 
by his side is his wife R<‘vntl. Balurnma is wearing an ckavall. Stylistically tins sooms to 
bo an earlier imago by about a couple of centuries (Gurjora-rratibara in stylo), which was 
incorporated later as a panel in tliis temple or copied from on earlier model. 

(11) Talajangha, proper right side on Kojjmkapoga: Four-armed Ardhanailivara 
Shra with trisfila in right and darpaiia in left upper hand. The usual mole and female features 
in the two halves of the body arc indicated. This is an additional imago on the north waD, 
the oorresponding one on the south wall is oomplotcly defaced. 

(12) Talajangha, proper left side between Anurabapaga and Konakapaga; Four- 
armed Mahisbusuramardinl piorciug the buffalo-demon, who is also shown in human form. 

(13) Uporijangha Rahapaga: Two-ormod Vamano, holding right hand in Varada- 
nludia with a lotus in the palm, and tho^^nkha in loft hand. On riglit is the figure of king 
Bali and on loft a female figure probably PfitbivI, and another woman seated on ground with 
folded hands. 

« 

PORTICO 

The portico is supported on eight pillars, arranged in two rows. The two piUars of the 
back row support the vestibule (antorala) in front of the doorway. Tho figure on the 
door lintel (lalapa bimba) is damaged. In the proper right wall of the vestibule is an image 
of eight-armed MahishRSuramordinl kiUiug the buffilo-demon and on the left wall is a figure 
of dancing Ganapati, now worn. On the two jambs of tho doorway are images of the river 
goddesses, Gafiga and Yamuna, whose vehicles are defaced. Each of the two groups consists , 
of three figures; in the centre is the river goddess with a ohhatra above head and a lotus in 
hand, on right of her is a male dvarapala and on left a female attendant above whose head 
is a Nagakanya in anjalimudra. Qanga wears a crown on bead with a horned Kirttimukha 
ornament in centre and pearl festoons on tho sides. She is wearing round the neck a torque and 
a nocklaoc on breasts. Round tho waist is a girdle with vortical pendants foiling on each knee. 

There are three Anda-Sikharas in each of the three diminishing horisontal tiers in 
which the Gan^i or Sikhaxa is divided. The ^kharo is surmounted by on amalaka, on which 
is a ksda^ and then an ayudha 
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44. A NOTE ON MEDIEVAL TICMPLE AUCITITKOTURK 


ih tho numc of mi infcrcftting work on nrcliitccturc written by Thakkmu 
Phoru in 1316 A.D. in tJio roign of King Aluuddlii Kliilji at Lcllii, a« Rtjitcd by Uio author 
himsolf. It must hnvo wrved an n practical iiandbook for oroliitcctH of Jaina tcmploa in tho 
early Sultanate period, lla value for iw lies iiibupplying nrcliitocturaitcmisofprcoifle flignifleonoe 
applied to vorioiM part« df n ioniplo building. Except for diffcroncea in tho images inulallcd 
in the Banobum of tho rchgious edifices of tlic Uindus and tho JaiuuH, tho temple arclutecttcro of 
both waa aulattanlially identical, and more often tlum not the same artiBts and architects were 
being commissioned to build for the patrons of both religions. Thus the teni\iuo!ogy used by 
Thakkuia Phoru can bo said to have been quite widely current, and as appears from 
a comparison witli otlior texts, tliesc words must Lave been tho result of an uninterrupted 
evolution of architectural tnulitiona as cni1)odic<l in literature mid iliustrntcd in the existing 
raonumenta of the porioil. iSomo of tliosc details can be recognised even in the temples of Un 
andNemawnrin Indore state published in this issue (i.e. JVPJIB. Vol. A'F/, Pt. X)aud a 
knowledge of tho original words designating tho dinercnl parts, motifs and mouldings of a 
tomplo would make tho study of suoh monumonts raoro interesting. The following words aro 
therefore recorded. 

A templo is oallod Prdsoda, It Iiuk tlircc prinoipol divisions along ite vertical line. 
The lower portion is tho AdJUshlkana (base), the central one tho^Afapdot'ora and the upper one 
tho ^ikJiara surmounted by an AmalaJca. Vortical height is called Vdaya or SamuUedfia^. 

The entire basement or the Fitha was subdivided into two portions, the lower one 
direotly rising from the ground level called the Jagalt-Fiffia and the one above it Pra^Sda- 
Fiiha, These consisted of various mouldings and bauds of decoration of which eacL had a 
separate name and a definite measurement allotted in proportion to tho total height of the 
building. The simpler form of basement is said to consist of several preliminary courses with 
a variety of mouldings above them known as A44^(Ukara, Pushpakanf^idt Jd4y<^ MukJia, Ka^i 
and Kayavdli (Skt. Kapotdli), Above is a course of lion faces called Grdsapaffi, A Mahapltha 
is more elaborate having in addition five more courses {Thata or Slcunt) named in order Gc^athara 

* A good edition of this text with Hindi translation has been ^ published by Pfc. Bhagwan Das 
Jain in the Jain>Vxvidh-'Granthama1a of Jaipur. For tho time of the author, see p. 10 of this 
edition. 

• (smrrw^ ^); five kinds—3fTW, and 

(apsidal and elliptical). 
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(illapliant band), AhaUiara (Hoise band), SiiiOiaUtura (Lion band)^ Naralhara (Band of human 
figures) and Ilamsathara (Goeso band). 

Next to the Jagat! rises the oenlral portion of live temple vhich forms its main body. 
It is called Ma^ovara or the main portion of tlie height of a tempio equal to which the Mandapa 
is modo. The Mandovora also has its monldings and bands of decoration. Beginning from 
the lowermost the Vastu-Sdra enumerates them as follows: 

(jFTtcrrfw), vrift, ststt, 1 

The height of the Mandovura is determined in relation to the length of tlie temple 
and is less than the length. 

The Sikhara is the last elomont of height in a tumpio building dominating iho whole 
stmotiire and contributing more tlian any tiling olso to its grandeur and majesty. 

Twenty-five kinds of temple buildings are enumerated with reference to the growing 
numbers of their subsidiary Sikharas oallod Aiy^akas. The first of them, Ktscun Pr&$dda^ 
has one central SikhaioTand four corners and the lost one tdem has 101 

Apdakas, 

The caves mark the last eourso of a Aiandovora. Above it rises 6ikhara. At the 
level of the first course are found on three sides of tlie temple throe images enclosed in niches 
(RothikdyuJaa Birrha). Projecting above it arc the TJru&rifiga projectious and in the four 
oomeis are four small And&l^Afi called KiHas. Surmounting the Sikhorn is the Amdasdra 
and on it at the top is tho Kcdaki. 

The sanct\im or adytum in tliu tumpio is called Gurbhugfiha, from which is derived 
the Hindi form OambJtdrd. The oelia niarloB the central lotns of tho entire temple structure 
{Prdsdda-Kamaia). There ore throe series of ma^idapas or pavilions leading from the sanctum. 
The first is the Gu4^ Man^pa or the Antarala which serves as a vestibule. In the 

centre is the Middle Hall called Rafiga-Mux^dpa, Navaraiiga or Njitya-Mai^pa, In three- 
oelled stmotures of the triple ahiines found in the Ho}’8ala style in Mysore (o. 1047*1286), in the 
southern Chalukyon style and the north Indian Chandela style of architecture (as for 
example at Dudhai in Jhanai district in the Small Surong Temple), the central Middle Hall serves 
as tho most oonspiouous portion of the building. Its pillars support a high projecting cone as 
tho roof with a pendentive and decorated all round with deep cusps. Tho entrance in front 
of the centre hall is oonnected by luiothcr covered space called the BaZd^a-iHatt^pa or Mukha 
ilfari^pa, 

The doorway of the sanctum was another centre of attraction. In the early Gupta 
temple the doorway served as an elegant outer frame to give a proper settiug to the image 
inatnlled inside. This is particularly noticeable in cane of f.Jjo Gupta Visluiu temple i\t 
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Dovugarl. Tho aamo fcrwilition wna kept up right into the medieval nrohitecturc and some 
of our temple doorwaj'B arc models of good carving combined with a wealth of symkolicul 
details. 

Tho lintel is willed UUtiranya or SirajMttJi (Apubhnuhia 8{ramt{i, Hindi .Seri'a), tho 
doursil is Udutnb(iT(t \ the two ai{le jauihs ate Dviiruidkkd, Tho image projecting 

from tliD lintol of tho doorway is roforred to na dwnhlalula-bimlHi, EaoJi jamb is eoiij|K)iicd of 
Bovorul poets numbering throe, five, seven or nine. There are attendant figures PraCtlidns 
oooupying the lower portion of the jauibs noamr the entniiicc. This agrees with Vai-ahamiliiru 
who gives a moro olaborute and clear picture of tJio door-jiunb decoration: 

am tTPfiT ’ar^^ir iicftfrd f?T^^er ii lirfr i 

lirihut. 66. ld*16. 

One quarter of the dour jamb height is uccitpioci by human iigures uf Pratlharls. 

Tho doorway decoration on the Jambs consists of flying geese (maftffalya inhaga), aus¬ 
picious tree, SvaaUka aiul full vase Vrikska'^vastika-Qhuta), amorous coiqdcs {Mithunas), 
foliated scrolls {jtatrumUl) and dwnrfinli figures (jvamailtas). These arc illustrated on tlio 
Dovagarh tom|do doorway and mosl of these features arc continued in the medieval temples 
although in a oonvcntioualiscd form. Tho festoon motif o]i llio sil is called Manddraka or 
ikitUdwika. Tho two lioji heads oJt either side of tho festoon ore Grum, It is also laid down 
that iu the eight coruciu uf tho temple in the ParikroiuH patli there are figures of tlio eight 
Dikpalas oarvod in niches. 

A prominent owl very charming feature of medieval temples is the representation 
of dancing and acting female figures in different poses. A band of those figures was placed 
exteriorly on tlio walls of tho Mapdovara at about its middle portion called Jafighd. They axe 
aptly termed Pikkhanaya {PTei«h(t^ikda)t i.c., acting female figures shown iu beautiful dramatic 
^xwea. 

Thakknra Pheru wrote also anotJier book entitled ibe Prdsdda-man^una wbioh 
awaits publioatiou. We have also the SaniardftffarasiUradlidra of Bhojadeva (11th century) 
contaimng an exceptionally rich stock of aichitectuial terminology and minute details of 
buildings together with their seyeral parts as the Mandapa. Jagatl, etc. The MdnasoUdsa 
written by King Some^vara of tho Woatern Ch^ukya dynasty of Kalya):i (c, 1124-1138) seems 
to pi'osQxvo the officially accepted nunous of srehiteoture, sculpture and painting in the Chalu> 
kyan period. It is oxtrumely important tlmt these texts should be studied with rcfeicncc to 
existing mouumejits and their tculinioal terms explained and illustrated by actual examples 
found in thorn. * 




Fig. 169, Dcogarh gateway allowing Fig. 162. MaMji^ha showing 

PraCMrx, Patralaid, Mithuna Fig. 161. Ratkikabimba or exterior the Five Coutaca or 
^rivrilluha and Pramatha. nicho from a wall of Doogarh temple. PafichatJiara. 



Fig. 163. Prekska^iiko or women Fig. 164. Part of doorjamb showing 
in dramatic poaea on the c'^tside Pratlharl and auspicious birds 
of ms^val temple. Imifigalya vihaga). 




Fig. 106 
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EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES 

Fig. 159.—Proper right aide of tho gateway in the Gupta temple at Dovagarh, Uloatrating (1) in the 
lintel tho projecting imago Iwhich became a regular feature ofell later doorwayi; 
(2) on the jamb tho standing ottondant flgiiros ) .thefoliated acrollM^^ctfl' or ttosT 

theamoroua oonploa Pm^^ or figures; tho Prosperity Tree (?ft«pff) on tho outer moat 
band; tho dwarfish figures (vrisTT:) in tho third luind, which also ooour in a great variety of 
poaos on tho Gupta nroliiteotnral pioocs from Nagod (now in the Allahabad Mosoum). 
Pig. 160.—Door-sU ahowing two Hon laoca (^lUTT.) and a fcatoou or h^I <.s*) between thorn. 

Fig. 161.—Nicho from a wall of thoDcvagivrh temple,oontaimng a profoundly movingroUgioua econo, 
vir., tho ‘Deliverance of tho Lord of Elcphonte:’ Tho whole composition took 

tho form of a sunk panel or false window framed in on architectural setting of pilasters 
and architraves and was repeated on all the tliroe sides of tho temple visible in the prodo- 
kshxi^jxUha. Tho composition oamo to be technically known as and conti¬ 

nued throughout tho medieval period. 

Fig. 162.—MahRpitha consisting of a basemont below and the five horizontal courses or 

consisting of Elophants, Horses, Lions, Human Beings and Geese, named in order 
»riPC«r, TWT, Below are other mouldings named in descending or¬ 
der (lion-fftcos or Klrtimukhos), or pigeon-row course or the bird’s beak 

aiwim (leaf moulding), (torus), (pot-form moulding) and 

three parallel plinth oourses one above the other. 

Fig. 163.—Dancing women in various dramatio poses called or and carved os 

a course in the MaijiJovara portion of tho vortical height of the temple. ^ 

Fig. 164.—Part of a doorjamb from Dah Parbatiya in Assam (Sivaramamurti, ^ulnture injured by 
Kalidasa, Fig.-38). It clearly shows the auspicious flying birds referred to by Yar&hamihiia 

as z p T e^ The Pratihlrl figure with a garland occupying tho lower portion of the 

jamb is also clear. ^ 

Fig. 165.—Side view of a temple showing the (ground plinth), (temple basement), 

(the central *porUon), the fllWT and the 
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The following list of worde comj>ikd from various sources ntaybr. found useful 
for preparing lal)els, gxdde-books and catalogues in Indian languages :— 


ALacuh 

AotinlJius huif i[i*sigii 

Atlytiiiu 

Agiito 

Aisle 

Alignmout 

Alligator 

Alligator-mouthuil 
Alto-relievo 
Ambulatory passage 
Amethyst 
Amulet 
Amulet string 
Amorous couples 
Auklots 

Authropomorpliit! 
AppliquQ 
Applying noloiirh 
Ai'oli 

Arobiteotmo 

Architrave 

Area 

Ar!nlct 

Assembly ball 

Astragal 

Atlantes 

Background 

Back-view 

Balcony 

Bamboo-stick design 
Bangles 


(cnfJTw) 

Hfl" qrfr, w? •rwr 

jrr #T tfRT 
sT^fwnT'rcr, 

W5C, 

wrqjsft, 

?TT5ft3T. 

m wr?T?ft 
^rrurqRft 

iThn:; 

*rJTr 

. ^TTT, T57<rT 

^nrnTTT 

JR w, qrrfw 

srIstt, «ftpr 
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Bui'vcl roof (vaulted) 

BuHcnu'iil 

RuH-rplitif 

RivRKO-r(»Ii<*v(> 

Rill lIrnuMit 

Ray 

RimhIk 

iiiuaIcIjumi 
Risidcd iiumldiu^ 
R('.a(l mill reel iloaiRii 
Brani 

Bolly (of a pot) 
Rclt-rlnap 

Rirtli of f)ia Riiiirlim 
lUai^koniii^ 

Bluck linoR 
Roilico 
Bodily fnimo 
Boiulstoiic 
Bolt#* 

Border Hiioh 

Bottom 

Bracket 

Bracket ft'mali* fiRuvo 
Brickbatfl 
BuTniaher 
Bust' 

Calyx 

Camber 

Capital of pillar* 
CJarved in tho romul 
r Carving 


im w\, 5 KWC, m 

‘flfl. sffinssR, ffft, Pnft, 

tvM ftiwTf, fan 

iftsr, m, efter 

^jfnTRR *F5T 
rrsf 

^ w«f 

V7?f, 'TTTT 

Pm, 

Twr 

arrftr 

ihafRawi 

^ wrr 
fx%, 

cTHT, ^ 

Ttft, 

STTOTTi Iptt 

•miw, 

WT, 5-*r, ?5fnr ftn:n 

^rTt «f»r ipTTf f$, VIt f»T *t>Trr ^ 

^j%T?iT, mpn, jf^RftPnnT, 

^ rTCRT, Wstfl fiT ^TtR” 


Cartoncho 
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Cast 

Cat’s eye 

Cemeteiy 

Centre 

Centring 

Celia 

Cire perdue procosa 
Chnitya wintloTv 
Chamfer 
Chevron 

Chiaroscuro (light and shndo offeetK) 

Circumambulation 

Citadel 

Calmps 

Cloister 

Closed hall 

Coin cabinet 

Coating 

Column 

Composition 

Commemorative stiipa 

Concave 

Conspicuous truban 

Conventional 

Convex 

Coping 

Coral 

Comer shrine 
Correct outline 
Costume 
Oouohant lion 
Counterpart 
Courtyard 

Coverlet (for horses and elephants) 


5rf*iun 

ernr, ^ 

?rRT-#ifm, ^Teftw, RfdTftrer, 

'drw, ?rd5r»rT 

?lwH 

TTTd 

^'1, ^CTft5r 

fz^ 

qwqrr *n?T, r?T?[ 

anrrrt 

frj[q*3Tt*pT 

q^, srW, 
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Crosooiit aiul globule 

CreBCciit 

Crest-jowol 

Crocodile iuouUilmI coiiduitH 

Croasc 

Creoper 

Cross-Hcctiou 

Cuaeiforin wrijdiig 

Cui’viliiiour tower louiplo (OrineRn) 

CuB]) 

CuBped 
Cynra 
Dab))cr 
Dancing hull 
Dazidiiig colouix 
Debriti 

l)(K:orutor uiul |>ng(‘r. 

J)cooratio]i 

Dontilu 

Design 

Diamond 

Dividing into compartnieiits 

Dusting 

Display 

Dome 

Doorjamb 

Doorsil 
Doorway 
Double jamb 
Drapery 
Dwarf 
Dwarf pillar 
Earring 
Eaves 


^??rrfrTT, 

tr^STT, FI5I (#•), 

JTcJiTT 

TO srwfffff 

fwr, arfima, wr? 
irw 

WTVr 

5TOIWT, TO, im, frf 

TO%, (double), ^ 1^3 

(triple), fwW'f^nrrfl'^ftTrr 

#ct, ffR 

ITT ^ TO 

#TO7, 

TT^, •iitfl *irTT 

0TOT 
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Edge 

Elepliaut pair 

Elephant, trum])etmg 

Elovuto 

Elevation 

Embank muni 

Emerald 

Embmsuru 

Enamel 

Enclosure 

Engraving 

Enligliteiiment 

Exfoliation 

Ex})and(ul meterl 

Faoaile 

Faoinl exprossion 
Facing of stouu elabs 
Ferrulii 
Festoon 

Fillhig iutcr8])aeeH 
Final outline 
Finial 

Fisb-tailod ulepliants 

Flaldiig 

Flower band 

Flower basket 

Flutod 

Flutings 

Flutings, to make 
Fold of dhoti 
Foliage decoration 
Foundation 

Froe-standiiig gateway 
Fresh from mint 
Fret 
Frieze 


^ 

??r¥T w 

w, snrr, 

q?rr, 

fk^T I 

^ ^ 

^TXT, 

iftfw 

JTf ^^TTJTT, 'TT^^IRT 

^cTCt 

'rrTfiTRr 

o 

^ iitfw 

^ ^ «n: WTT 

sfhr, gra 

srf^sfr ^flw, JT^enroi 

grnfl 

31^, Mc<^I 
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Front elevation 

•TWT# VT 

Front hall 


Front view 


Full vaac 


Gallery 

Wt, 

Garnet 

ffiMir 

Goins 


Gem inlay 

'nft# «f>T ^rnr 

Girdle 

•Rtjjfr, imn, enr^ ' 

Gravel 


Granulated 


Groat Decease 


Groove 

ifr^, 

Grooved rim 

pRTTr 

Grotesque mask 


Grotesque mask courac 


Groimd plan 

q?T ^mr, 

Qjqisum 

«T^ qwT 

Half front view 

aPT ^ 

Half medallion 

fkfqiiTT 

Hall 

^nwr, 

Halo 

5nrpr??5, snnq^, wq? rxw 

Hatched design 

'll 

Head 

ftrr 

Hexagonal 


High light 

fVfwqr 

Hood 

qZRftq 

Horse moulding 

ajw «rT,3Rqq^ 

Horse pair 

ipr 

Horse-shoe arch 


Hymaritio writing 

aprtV, srqft 

Incense burner 

qqqrrft 

Inlay 

q'*q1+ify, 5r?cr 

Inlay work 

s^*^+iO qq qiiR* qpf?T •FT q»iH 

Tterspace 

6f5rGr 

Inthyphallic 

3?i|3rr, igpirqr, 


86 
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Kiosk 
Lsminatttd 
Lapidarist 
Lapis lazuli 
Lattice work 
Leogryph 
LiFe-aizo 
Lintel 

Liou-moutlicd 

Locks 

Lotus leaves 

Lotus moulding 

Lozengo 

Lug handle 

Margin 

Meander 

Medallion 

Mellowing of colours 
Merlons 
Mixed ooloius 
Modelling 

Modelling, to show 

Modeller 

Monastery 

Moonstone 

Mortise and tenon 

Moulded work 

Moulding 

Mouldings, to make , 

Mound 

’ Neck moulding 
Niche 

Northern drees 
Notched impression 
Onyx 


INDIAN ART . 

(^«), cTTRI 

wTsnrtf, 

Prsn: 

^3iruiT, 

51^ 

Tdt, 'TWT, Twr 

^rfijRT, 

5RR, Tfhjiw, arkr^ 

fkPfrtrr, 

5Ff«r5N«6 

f»r?5^T^; (TFT vn 

h1 «, ^r^rnc, 

fVffRT 

5^1 5RMf 

iniRTT 

V 

3 ^ 55^55 

5Rrfr»f 

^ 

cTT^, 3TI^, TfN^, 

*F1^^ 
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Open mouthed 
Oranmontal mask 
Outer ^nle 
OiiMiue 

OvhI 

I'nitiled eaiivuH 

Vninled pottiM-y 

riiintiiifr pcarlR tiiid hm 

Palace 

J^almette 

Piiiiel 

I’juicllcd 

Papier mnelio 

I'nrullelogrnm dosij»u 

ParaBol . 

Parasol, triple 

Pavilion 

Pearl feBtooii 

Poar-ahnpe 

Pedestal 

Pellet 

Pellet and reel border 
Pendant (car) 

Pendant bells 
Perspective 
Petals 
Petticoat 
i, Picture album 
, Picture Enllery 
Pilaster 

j Pillar 

Pillar capitsl 
Pinnacle 


^ fevrf, 3rR?T<R'icj^-i, 

3rnnT-3Tf5fw twrr 

^ IS ^ 

TOT, snnTR 

JIT 

dye vr 5FT*T 

5?«rr, 'tm 

cw?ft 

# 

»T*RTFirrw, ^ 

^TtTi ^4^1 oI^Tf THTi^TT 

*jfTVr“*TTrtt ^ tw 

^tT% X 

^ r^r^aun 

^srtfro, ^fk^TT, =^ r^ '« f. r (?ro) 
f^TTWT, Mnur. Mthit, f^snni^ 

^ SRTT, ^7T afjiff *npTT 

^ qr «PT, 

«ri(r, wttt, r^'qr, zqrq’ 

’TT^TT, 5»r 

fsff, 
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Pitting 

Pitted surface 

Plan 

Plaque 

Plaster of Paris 

Platform 

Plinth 

Portico 

Portrait 

Potsherds 

Preaching 

Preparing the groiuid 

Processional passage 

Pi’ofile 

Proportion 

Promenade 

Pulpit 

Punch-marked coin 
Punched marks 
Pinched nose 
Pulley 

Pulley block 

Bailed parapet 

Bailing 

Bailing pillar 

Bampant 

Rampant lion 

Rampart 

Recessed 

Rectangular 

Red sandstone 

Reel and Bead bcrdcr 

Relic 

Relic chamber 
Relic casket 
Relic stClpa 


s^RTT, 'TfT JTWtn 

Jiff, 

fTNTlff 

STT^cT ^ffT 
afvH 

frufr, jwft, TOff 
TtnfV 

^HRff 

•nr, ^ 

jsrr, 

inr 5^, luff 
TOft-qfw 

*IT^^ 
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Relief 

^ Relief image 

Repousse 
J Reliquary 

1 Rim 

Ring 

^ Riagsto/i<>8 

Riugstono woIIh 

Riveting 

Rosette 


Safe 

Sacred bell 


Hf 


V. 



Sanctuary cell 

Sanctum 

Scalloped 

Scroll 

Sculptor 

Seat 

Sea-elephant 

Semi-oixclc 

Sepals 

Shade-light 

Shading 

* Shading minute 
Shoulder 

Shaft, middle portion of the pillar 
Sides 

•’Side elevation 
. Silhoutte 

^ Shading with crossed line8 



Shading in which lines melt into one 
anothei' 

Shading in which every liair is shown 
separately 


*FT ifrm 

vk, fwtr, ^ 

«rf5?;^rr, 

^ »rhr 

« 5 ccrr, (fixed to a doorleaf), 

firafkt 

^nTHT 

»F*Tra 

t^r ^ *frr mm 

?nT5rTnr» lw«^i 

aniR 

trnrr-efsftTT, »ia'iwq 

TOW 
tor, »iwr 

(from the rhomboid 
shape of the diamond) 

TOT^ 

qw? TiwTOiw 


f 


i 


m 
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Shading NvitJi close iu distbiguisliable 
lines 

Stippling ^?T^, 

Stipplijig with minute njirnllel Ihioa ^ 'rTRTTT 


Stippling with (lots 

SketcKing 

Skirts 

Slab 

Slip 

Small (Icooiativo lurrot 

Small fort 

Spout 

Stupa, commemorative 
Stupa on relics, 

Stupa erected over niiicles 
Terraced platform 
Staircase 
Monumental. 

Miniature 

Dome 

Drum 

Post 

Pour gatftwaya 

Spandril 

Spiral 

Spittoon 

Spout 

Square 

Spokes ' 

Square 

Stairs 

Statuette 

Steatopygous 

Stele 

Step-well 

Stone fragments 


2tZT 

Ft^TR- 

im 

jnTjw 

Tf’nrr, 

m 

ar^ 

=arV>715«r 

«TfW 



i 
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1 Story 


1 Straight 

3nf*T 

* Strut 

1 


j Si Urro 


* Slueco 


j Slfifm oil n*licH 


Siufm racing or covoriiig 

3n^f«ir 

Hulwiiliary nlirinc 

_ 

* 

Sunlight 

sfsftrr 

Syinhol 


S 3 'iuuictricul 


'L*apcrh\g 


Terracotta 

1 

(a) fTi^r*FTf^s^ 

1 

{b) 

Terrace 

irftr 

Theiioiiiorjihic 


'I'JiouKaad pillnrd 


• Three celled tcmjilo 

(Clialukyau) 

'L'ie and dyo 

fnrf 

Tile 


Tip of the uoBo 

smmr 

'i Tomb Cliamber 

farm, ?nTTf^ 

;j Topaa 

JSTTFJr, 

Toms (semi circular) 

»ftWT 

! To sweep or incline to one side 

3rnT 

Toy 

ii 

* Torso 


^Tracery 


r Transporciit colour 

t»r 

j»,TraiiBparcLit orhdi 

ift^TT 3ft^ 

1 Trefoil 

^ iflt'd^TT 

I Trolliswork, ii‘aceJ 7 


j Trifoil urcli 


) Tumid UK 

^ (From f^). 

1 Tunic 


1 Turquoiw 

'fuRT 
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Tracing paper 

Tympanum 

Type 

Unhewn block 

Variety 

Vaae 

Vaae & foliage 
Vault 
Vestibule 
Waistband 

Wall in the form of false railing 

Wavy line 

Webbed fingers 

Weeping willow tree 

Wheel of life 

Winged harpy 

Winged lion 

Worshipful colunuis 

Wrapper 

Wristlet 



^ (gold boater's skin) 

^r? 

mrr 

xjf r fh r, 


I 






til! 


NEWJDBEJO. 


1 ^ /Ibe 







